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FOREWORD 



The Decennial Census of Population is the most important single source of 
information about social trends in the United States. Its data on the people and 
families who make up the population give an insight into the major social 
changes occurring in our country. Data on age, sex, color, and national origin 
provide the essential basis for determining the changes occurring in the compo>i> 
lion of our population. The census results make it possible to learn much about 
the family oiiganization, settlement patterns, education, work relationships, in- 
come, and other important characteristics of our people. Relationships such 
as that of ^e and education to occupation and industry, or of race and education 
to occupation and income, tell a great deal about how our society functions. The 
census provides an unequaled set of statistics to meet national and local needs. 
The advent of electronic computers has increased the availability of census resultt 
•ad the exploration of interrelationships which defied analysis previously. 

The statistical reporu resulting from a decennial census can supply only a 
fraction of the information and insighto that are available from this important 
•ouice. These reportt present only those results which are believed to meet the 
general public needs. Comprehensive analyses of the results, and comparisons 
with odier current daU and with past censuses, open the door to many 
illuminating findings. 

It has long been recognized that the public would i »p additional benefits 
iwm its investment in the censuses if »ome of the analyses that are readily 
povible could be provided along with the basic data. A series of Census mono- 
graphs was issued by the Bureau of the Census afrer the 1920 Census resulu had 
W published. A series of Census monographs followed the 1950 Census 
wrough the cooperation of the Social Science Research Council. These mono- 
f«phs filled a real need and were so well received that it was felt desirable to 
initute plans for a similar series following the 1960 Census. 

The Council again took the lead in the formulation oi these plans in 1958 
^^'hen it appointed a Committee on Population Census Monographs. This Com- 
mittee included: 

Dudley Kirk, Population Council, Chairman 

Robert W. Burgess, Bureau of the Census 

John D. Durand, Population Branch, United Nations 

Ronald Freedman, Univenity of Michigan 

Daniel O. Price, Univenity of North Carolina 

John W. Riley, Jr., Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
G«orge J. Stolnitz, Indiana University 

^t^l °^ **** Science Research Council, and Conrad Taeuber, 

the Census Bureau staflf, met regularly with the Committee, which reviewed 
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propoaaU for Census monographs and aided in the selection of authors for 
specific pubh'cations. 

The Council gratefully acknowledges a grant of funds from the Ruaell 
Sage Foundation for the planning and initiation of the program. The Founda- 
toon had provided similar assistance in the 1950 program. 

In 1960, the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United Sutes, because 
of Its concern with the expansfon in knowledge of the everchanging structure 
and functioning of the larger lociety of the United States, began a program of 
basic social research. As one of the first steps in this development, it has 
joined m encouraging and supporting a series of studies of which this monogimph 
is a part. 

The aisistance from the sources named above made it possible to arrange 
for the time of some of the authors and to provide special tabulations and 
sUUsUcal and research services which were essential to the preparation of the 
monographs. 

This volume is the third in the 1960 Census Monograph Series. The two 
studies published earlier, and available from the Government Printing Office, 
are Income Distribution in the United States, by Hennan P. Miller, and ^\iW 
tion of the American Population, by John K. Folger and Charles B. Nam. 
TenUtively scheduled for future publicaUon are Changing Characteristics of 
the Negro Pofmlation, The American Family, The Metropolitan Community, 
and Population of the United States in the £Oth Century. 

The program has received the active encouragement of scholars in the Fedenl 
Government and a number of univenities, and we are gl..d to acknowledge the 
debt to these individuals and the institutions they represent. This cooperation 
was essential for the preparation of the monographs. 

The monograph authors were asked to provide interpretations of census 
and related statisUcs that woi Id illuminate major current problem areas. The 
authora were also asked to take a critical look at the data and to make any 
recommendations which in their opinion would contribute to better develop- 
ment and use of the data. 

The views expressed in the monograph series are those of the individual 
authon, each of whom has been given the freedom to interpret available mate- 
rials in the light of his technical knowledge and competence. These views are 
not necessarily those of the Bureau of the Census or the Social Science Reieacch 
Council. 

\. Ross EcKLER, Director 
Bureau of the Census 

Pendleton Hemino, President 
9^ Social Science Research Council 
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This monograph attempu to describe the rural population as reported In 
the 1960 Census of Population and to evaluate the residence categories used. 
In view of the rapid decline in the number of farms, the widespread dissatis- 
faction with portions of the residence classifications, amd alterations in the 
residencr definitions themselves, some systematic analysis appears necessary. 

Starting with the statement that ''one errs seriously to assume that the sole or 
even primary function of many rural areas today is agriculturally oriented/' 
this study develops the hypothesis that the proximity to Urge metropolitan 
centen plays a crucial role in determining the characteristics of rural areas. This 
hypothesis is applied to dau on selected demographic characteristics of the 
rural population. The text is supplemented with statistical tables^ chartSi and 
graphs. Methodology is explained in the appendix. 

We wish to express our appreciation for assistance and criticism from numer- 
ous sources. Dr. Conrad Taeuber, of the Bureau of Census, who hu long been 
interested in many facets of the rural population, raised many of the initial 
questions, and reviewed an early draft of the manuscript. Dr. Paul Webbink, of 
the Social Science Research Council, gave continuous support and interest to 
our concerns. Dr. Wilson H. Grabill, of the Bureau of Census, furnished valu- 
able comment on the two chapten dealing with differential fertility. We also 
are in the debt of Dr. Horace Hamilton, of North Carolina University, and 
Dr. Philip Raup, of the University of Minnesota, for reading and criticizing 
an early draft of the entire manuscript. 

We wish also to acknowledge the assistance of several graduate students at 
Michigan State Univenity who worked in numerous ways on the data for this 
manuscript. Rodger Rice, now at Calvin College, and Asoka Andarawewa, now 
in Ceylon, worked on several chapters including those concerning fertility. John 
Stoeckel, now in Cr>milla, Pakistan, with the Population Council, prepared tables 
and figures and read many of the chapten. Mn. Lou Ritchie furnished general 
editorial suggestions based on an eariy draft. 

Helen W. Johnson eoited the completed manuscript and recormnended many 
helpful revisions. 

The manuscript was prepared for printing in the Bureau of the Census. 
Sheldon M. Klein was responsible for the final editorial review of the manu- 
script, assisted by Lillian W. Bentel, who reviewed all tables, charts, and other 
illustrative materials, and prepared the copy for the printer. 

Washington, D.C. 
August 1968. 

Dale E. Hathaway 
J. AtxAN Beeole 

Z W. Kjuth Beyant 
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WHAT IS RURAL AMERICA? 



lotroductlon 

The title of this monograph implies that American society may be differen- 
tiated profitably on the basis of residence, that u, where people live. To ascertain 
the importance of this mode of categorizing the American population in 1960 is 
one of the major themes of this monograph. No one would take the position that 
rural-urban distinctions are sharper than they were, say, 50 years ago. There can 
be little question that the self-contained communities of farmers characteristic 
of the 1800's disappeared from the American scene long before the middle of 
the present century. Due to numerous causal phenomena, among them technolog- 
ical innovation, the else of acceu to urban centen, and fimily fUed channels of 
farm-to-dty migration, the styles of life of farm people in the 1960*s appear 
to have merged with those of society at large. 

The entities described by the terms **rural" and **urban" have become con- 
fused and obscured. Where one icsides no longer carries with it an unchanged 
connotation of attributes that it once may have had. The functions of rural 
areas as well as the roles associated with them are multiple, and it could be a 
serious error to uuume that the sole or even primary function of many rural areas 
today is agriculturally oriented. The underlying hypothesis reappearing throu^- 
out the monograph is that the location ot rural areas with respect to a large metro- 
politan area is crucial in determining the character of rural areas. 

The urban influence on rural areaa 

Rural America is viewed here as a relatively small, more or leu functionally 
specialized and interdependent sector of a dominantly urbanized and industrial- 
ized society. Successive changes in technology, communication, and levels of 
living have broken down the isolation, solidarity, and local boundaries of rural 
communities in America. Perhaps the city has always served as the •'pace setter** 
and model for the residents of rural and hinterland areas. But in the 1960*s this 
phenomenon possesses a force that has been unequaled in the past. Among the 
most persuasive evidences are similarity of life styles, frequent contact with and 
participation in urban life, and identification with a unit the center of which is 
often a large metropolis. 

In essence, rural Amenca is regarded as representing the hinterland of a 
series of metropoliun regions. The rural portions of the Nation are viewed as 
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2 PEOPLE OF RURAL AMERICA 

being interdependent with the metropoliun centen, but the power to integrate, 
order, and control resides in the large centen. This concept of the ecological 
structure as applied to rural areas supersedes the long-held view of numerous 
local, relatively self-sufficient rural communities as the most significant natural 
entities blanketing the Nation. 

That the United Sutes U a highly urbanized and industrialiied society can 
scarcely be denied. The elementol facU are that 70 percent of the populatoon^ 
the conterminous United Sutes resided in areas clauified as urban m I960 and 
that employment in agriculture accounted for only 8.3 percent of all employment. 
But beyond these factt, it is our general hypothesis that metropolitan domuwna 
shapes and determines important social and economic charactensucs of the 
rural population. 

T. W. Schulti has advanced an hypothesis which asserts that agriculture 
income U higher in areas adjacent to urban industrial development* This view 
has been supported by the work of Nicholls and Tang, as well a. by Ruttan. 
Much of this work, however, dealt with a limited geographic area m the 
South, and there has been relatively UtUe twting of this hypothesU on a national 
level. 

Hypotheses concerning urban influence and metropolitan dominance are by 
no means new in sociological literature. Two which are current in toaOop^ 
literature are the gradiem principle and the principle of differentiation. The 
gradient principle assertt that the extent of urban-influenced change m lural 
areas varies directly with the size of the nearest city and invenely with the 
disunce to that city. In his review of studies on this subject, Martin says: 

The findings of « number of itudiet show that theie changes in the sateUite rural 
area* conform coniUtently with Ae gradient principle of uibanitttion. In contrast, 
the evidence that theie changes are coniiitent with the differenUaUon principle Undi 
to be impreisioniitic and untystematic* 

Important contributions to the study of the influence of metropoliun centers 
on rural areas and iu gradient nature have been made by Bogue, Duncan and 
Reiss, Hawley, and others.* 

Duncan and Reiu, for instance, found that counties ordered by metropolitan 
sUtus and size of the largest urban place contained niral populations with 
sharply differing characteristics.* The fact that population characteristics vary 
in a mre or leu regular fashion with size of place and among rural areas contain- 
ing different sized places u not surprising. Given persistent migration from rural 
to urban areas for many yean, selectivity in the migration proceu, and the func- 
tional specialization of urban places, it is not unexpected that rural and urban 
population groups have different age, educational, and occupational compoii- 
FRIC Th« question is, taking all of these things into account, does the proxiimty 
m^sm of a rural area to an urban area of a given size have an influence on the rural 
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apart from thcic observed differences in population characteriftici? If there 
^nJn for the assertion that the degree of rurality in itself is a factor that cx- 
^iSnT some of the observed differences in such items as family income, personal 
? me and fertility rates? It is the underlying hypothesis of this study that such 
|j the cafe, and most of the material that follows is either an explanation or 
ptgUiig of this hypothesis. 

Tk0 roiionaU supporting urban influence. The economic rationale relating to 
yriian influence over surrounding rural areas relates largely to the cffccU of 
urban industrial development on the income of rural people, especially faim 
Dcople. It is assumed that this influence is exerted through the effects of urban 
Industrial development upon both the product and input markets. 

The influence of urban industrial development upon the product market is 
^MTted to be largely a function of transporution costs. The domestic popula- 
tion consumes approximately 90 percent of the farm products sold annually by 
fanners. The major part of that consumption is accounted for by the urban 
population because of their greater numben, higher incomes, and lower likeli- 
hood of having their own home-produced food. For farm products which arc 
highly perishable, bulky, or both, transportation costs may be a significant factor 
in the retail price. Farmers immediately adjacent to urban areas, therefore, gen- 
erally receive higher prices for such products than do producen of comparable 
pniducU located farther from consumption centers. 

It is generally felt that the influence of urban areas on factor markets in rural 
areas U of greater importance than upor product markets in influencing income 
levels. This operates in several wa)!. Most of the purchased Inputs used by farm- 
en are produced in urban industrial areas. It is believed that farmers adjacent 
to such areas enjoy somewhat lower prices for such inputs due to lower transpor- 
ution costs. It also has been proposed that the capital market relating to agri- 
culture *Vorks better" in areas adjacent to urban industrial development. Pre- 
sumably, this is because of greater availability of capital in such areas, more com- 
petitive conditions in the capital market, and superior institutional arrangements 
to facilitate the provision of capital to agriculture. 

By far the greatest economic impact of urban industrial concentrations, how- 
ever, is believed to be their effect upon the labor market. In general, farming 
in the United States can be typified as an industry having too much labor to 
allow it to earn incomes as high as labor receives elsewhere in the economy. 
Moreover, faced with the need for a continuing decline in the labor input be- 
cause of new agricultural technolog>* and the substitution of capital for labor, 
a chronic surplus of young people in excess of those needed to replace retiring 
mcmben of the agricultural labor force is produced in rural areas. 

Proximity to urban industrial concentrations probably affects the labor market 
several ways. The opportunity for nonfarm employment provides an option 
EHJCier than agriculture for farm youth entering the labor market. It also provides 
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an opportunity for persons working in agriculture tc shift to part- or fu*!-time 
nonfarm occupations. Such shifu may occur through migration or by long-dis- 
I tance commuting, of course, but in such cases the potential income gaini arc 

partially offset by the cost of relocating or commuting. Thus, assuming that all of 
the profitable shifts actually occur, we would expect to find higher incomes :n 
rural areas adjacent to urban industrial areas due to the lower traiisfer costs in- 
volved in changing occupations. 

Another important feature of the labor market is the information available 
to individuals regarding alternative opportunities. Despite substantial govern- 
mental e. pcnditures on employment services, they tend to be local rather than 
regional or national in their scope. Much of the information regarding job oppor* 
tunities, especially in the unskilled or semiskilled categories, is obtained from 
newspapers, personal contacts, and by word of mouth. Thus, it is to be ex- 
pected that information regarding nonfarm employment opportunities would be 
oetter in rural areas adjacent to uHban industrial concentrations than in areas 
farther removed from employment opportunities. 

There is reason to expect that the size of the urban industrial concentration 
also may affect income through its own labor market. Such an expectation rests 
upon the long-known fact that the larger the market the greater the opportunity 
for specialization; v/ith increased specialization, productivity improves and there- 
by generates rises in income. It follows that larger urban areas provide a demand 
for a greater variety of labor specialization. This in turn means that individuals 
in such a labor market are more likely to have an opportunity for employment 
that is to their greatest comparative advantage. In other words, in a highly 
divene and specialized labor market there are Hkely to be fewer square pegs in 
round holes. 

Thus, an empirical and theoretical basis can be laid for the hypothesis that 
rurality or its inverse, proximity to an urban industrial concentration, is a separate 
and distinctive factor affecting the income of rural families. This is among the 
hypotheses that were tested and will be dealt wi^h in later sections of this 
monograph. 

The prapositioiis concerning urban influence on the hinteriand are also rooted 
in human ecology and social change. Both Gras and McKenzie, based upon 
different materials and methods, have concluded that the metropolitan com- 
munity is the most elemental form of social organization in America.* More 
than 40 years ago, according to Gras, the metropolitan economy had already 
become the modern form of social organization in Western civilization, one which 
had risen in association with a new technological order. Similariy, McKenzie, 
based upon a study of urbanization in the United Sutes, reached the conclusion 
that the metropolitan region had become the most important unit of communal 
Q relations. Due to size, economies of scale, and specialization of functions, the 
ERXC metropolis u able to organize and influence the social and economic life within 
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^ laige area. Since disUnce serves as an impediment in numerous ways^ the 
influence of the nietropoiis is expected to diminish with increasing distance from 
It. Specialization and differentiation within the rural hinterland also are expected 
to decrease with increasing disUnce from the metropolitan center. 

The exposure of rural residents in the United States to u'^ban life through 
personal contact and through mass media probably has no. been equaled else- 
where in the world. In the words of Ck)mhaire and Gahnman: 

The induitrial society in which we live ii urban through and through^ eipedaily in 
the United Statei, where the fanner ii a busineuman who keepi a sharp eye on 
domeitic and world markeU, applici scientific mechodi in leeding and feeding^ o%¥ni 
a car and a television set, and has his %^fe and daughter dressed according to the 
latest fashion. . . . Ecologically speaking, the American farmer does not live in a 
city, yet his ways are citified. He is of the city evtn though he is not in the city.^ 

Despite the comparative truth of this assertion, rural residents in the United 
States are not equally exposed to, or affected by, urban life and values. The 
extent of exposure to urban areas, through both personal contact and mau media 
is, to a large extent, a function of distance. 

It is also a basic proposition that urban-influenced changes in rural areas are 
related to the size of the urban center. Larger cities are likely to be more 
differentiated economically and culturally than smaller cities. The mass media 
systems of large cities, for example, are apt to be more numerous, diverse, and 
powerful than the comparable media of smaller cities. The point of origin of a 
large proportion of all network radio and television programs, as well as of 
magazine a«id book publishing, is the large city. Such considerations undei^rd 
the proposition that urban influence on rural areas is closely related not only to 
city size but also to distance from l^rgt centers. 

Definition of rural and urban residence 

To a very considerable extent, knowledge about the people of rural America 
is governed by the definitions of residence groups adopted by the census of 
population, together with those of the ceruus of agriculture. It is by deliberate 
choice that the Census Bureau's definitioru of ruraMarm, rural-nonfarm, and 
urban residence are used throughout the analyses in this monograph. Our purpose 
is as much to evaluate the meaning and usefulness of these definitions as it is to 
describe the populations defined by them. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
1960 residence categories be made explicit. 

The 1960 Census of Population defines the urban population as 

... all personi living in (a) placet of 2,500 inhabitanU or more incorporated as 
cities, boroughi, villigei, and to%^mi (except towni in New England, New York, and 
'jsconsin) ; (6) the densely settled urban fringe, whether incorporated or unincor- 
^C^»*^>of uibaniitd areas . . .; (c) towni in New England and townihipi in New 
mmm:tty and Pennsylvania which contain no incorporated municipalitiei ai lubdiviiions 
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tnd have either 2S,000 inhabitanti or m»r. «. - . . 

. 1,500 ^™»,mTp. iT«iuT •' " 

on plac« of teTtlZ^o j / ^"uT""'"' "-WO or more in 1939, or 

•o $250 or n^lT^io"™ '™" »' ''"n producu 

1959 c™u.Tf » • , ™' «wnt.»lly the nme deSnition uKd for (he 

The authors believe that the rural-farm populaUon in 1960 w« - i 

de(inidon.PerK,Zmt^ft™r °' '»» 

'nc-uded: ( • ) « eX^'aTmlLrw^rp^S^-tX ^^^^ 
acreage and v.lue^f.p,«Juc„ eriteri., bu. who .r T 

■"•duig on fami, in the previou. cenjLi MraL^T. 'h«niieh« u 

-"idenu paying ca* for hin,eJ^nVih^^"'i'j"^^^^^ 
even under 1950 procedure.- ' j ""''"''ed 

clarification ch^^^caui^rli Ld T'l^ """"" 
to n,eet U,e 1959 A^finiti". b^t^ol / f"^""* ">•" 
Thu., the net reducdon „M.2 milta ^l,':! "t:!."?" '"*"°"* "^""^ 
nUiiion pe«n. .„d a Xf"" 

.«'^arc^Ta:r.t»jj" * 

dentt of »nall tow™^ .!L ?! "">' *« •Pw'ficd: (1) red. 

urban, (2r.«Sof ,£f ^IT^ l-mlet, in«j(HcienUy latje to be cl«Ld^ 

~»Mam, ..idtce" «d (3 ) ™idS t° ''° " 
of the incon^o^ted ItaiJ if^LtHnl X.'— ""^"'^ 
Whitney, to refer to thi.popuLvr«'.r^^'"f°? '^"'^ ~' 

•i-c. a major part redd^I frrarertXti^r'" 
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. an*ly*^* emphasizes both rural-farm and rural-nonfarm components of 
Dulation as defined by the Census Bureau in 1960, treating them separately, 
*r^^j^i4ng them with h other as well as with the urban population. Much 
!!/|he cojnp*^^^^ material coven the entire population of the conterminous 
llfiit^ 5u^tes, even though the emphasis is upon that portion classified as rural. 

ptftloplng measurei of nirality 

Que of the major tasks in this research was the development of an appropriate 
Asuie of the degree of rurality in the United States. The problem was one of 
isuring shades or varying intensities of rurality apart from reliance upon 

f >n*us definitions of rural and urb«in. In facing the problems of developing such 
nif asurv, we concluded that the population classified by the Census as rural or 

^ ^l.farm contains a spectrum of rurality which must be further delineated. 

Vmte alternatives, aiwell as the methods used to delineate the concept of rurali*y, 

^ outlined in the following paragraphs. 

^ome researchen have used the proportion of the labor force engaged in farm- 
inc as a measure of rurality. While this single index has some validity, it evades 
issues and imputes an excessively narrow conception to the phenomenon of 
nirality* The use of the percentage of the labor force employed in agriculture as 
ihf measure places undue importance upon farming when our interests extend to 
diniensions broader than occupation as a causal element in the explanation of 
populaticm differences. While we have not used occupation in our measures of 
nirality, the analysis of rural occupational categories has not been neglected. 
Farming as an occupation is unique in nuny ways. For example, it has unusual 
rtonomic relationships relating to the value of family labor, thus aflfecting such 
phenomena as family size, school attendance, and labor force participation. 
Farming may also instill orientations to life substantially diflferent from other 
occupations. 

Three measures of rurality were developed which quantify the situation of a 
fiven county area in terms of its distance from a standard metropolitan statistical 
area (SMSA) and the size of the SMSA involved.^^'^ach measure reflects some- 
what different assumptions regarding the effect of urban influence on surrounding 
areas. 

These measures of proximity of a county to urban areas have several elements 
in common. First, they used SMSA's as reference points. This was done for 
le^'eral reasons. The problem of computer programing was simplified by the 
uv of SMSA^s as reference points, inasmuch as the SMSA^s were identified on 
(he Census data tapes. Also, it was assumed that unless an urban industrial con- 
rentration had at least 50,000 population it would be too small to influence the 
anrmi.ffiding areas in major ways. Second, all of the distance measurements were 
|^|^(^iile bands. This interval was chosen because it represents approximately 
i^^mr in commuting time. Third, the measurement was applied to all county 
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unitt. The reason for using counties as units was that the dau were not available 
on computer tapes for geographic units of the rural-farm population below the 
county level. Even if available, the development of the rurality variable and the 
computer programing for areas smaller than rounty units on a national scale 
would have been prohibitively expensive for this project. 

The first of the measures of rurality is simply the distance of a county from 
the nearest SMSA. This measure was developed by drawing circles having a 
radius of 50 miles, 100 miles, 150 miles, etc., from the geographical center of the 
largest city in each SMSA in the United States. Each SMSA county was assigned 
the value of zero. Each non-SMSA county which fell within a circle of SO-mile 
radius was assigned the value of 1 ; each county falling within the band 50 to 99 
miles from the nearest SMSA v as assigned the value of 2, etc. 

Whenever a non-SMSA county was assigned two or more values of the distance 
measure on the basis of distance from more than one SMSA central city, the 
lowest value assigned was taken as the distance measure assigned. Using this 
method, each county in the conterminous United Sutes was assigned a value from 
0 to 6. No county was more than 300 miles from an SMSA in 1960. 

Table I-l shows the numerical distribution of counties in the United States, 
by regions and divisions, classified according to the procedures just outlined. 
A map of the United States (fig. I-l ) depicU counties categorized by this dis- 
tance measure. More than 40 percent of all counties are located in a band rang- 
ing from 50 to 99 miles from an SMSA; only about one-fourth are 100 miles or 
more from an SMSA. The most remote counties, as expected, are in the West 
North Central, Mountain, and Pacific Divisions. 



Table I-l.— DisTiUBUTioN or Counties bv Distance- Value Assigned, by 
Regions and Divisions, for the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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— Repreienti zero. 

' For explanation of diitance-value asiigned, ire note 12, page 17. 

The two other measures of rurality used in the analysis took size of population 
as well as distance into account when categorizing differences. Each county, 
gpj^ whether in an SMSA or not, was assigned a numerical value on a scale ranging 
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from 0 to 20 in accordance with a detailed set of rules designed to measure and 
graduate the influence of SMSA*s on one another and on non-SMSA counties.^' 
These rules are in keeping with the assumption that urban influence radiates 
from large metropoliun agglomerations to diminish the rurality of counties within 
r. certain orbit of dominance, and that the effect of this influence on particular 
counties may be expressed as a linear function of both the size of the metropolitan 
agglomerate and the diftance between it and the counties it influences. 

In many ar^as, especially in the eastern portion of the United States, cities of 
varying sizes arc found close to one another. The urban or rural character of 
counties with smaller cities located dose to larger cities in nearby counties is 
certain to be influenced to some extent by both internal and external social and 
economic forces, and the rules for assigning scale values take this into account. 
At the same time^ howeveri the rules place a limit or the arithmetic of multiple 
influence on a county by providing that external influence shall not be weired 
so heavily that the influenced county is assigned a scale value greater than that 
of the external area which influences it. 

The justification for limiting the upper value assigned any county is related 
to our hypothesis regarding the way in which urban influence is transmitted. 
While it was hypothesized that the size of the dominant urban industrial area 
was important in determining iu influence, it was also felt that, at some point, 
increases in population merely reflect duplications of functions and conditions 
that exist in areas having a very large population. It was decided arbitrarily 
that an SMSA having 2 million population would have the essential economic 
and social conditions to exert a maximum influence over the adjacent rural 
areas. On a more practical level, some device was necessary to pre\'ent the few 
largest SMSA*s from overpowering all of the other areas. 

Regarding the assumptions of linear relationships in the size and distance func- 
tions, there was no evidence at hand that other relationships would be more 
valid. The fact that population characteristics of cities vary in a nonlinear 
manner has little relevance because our concerns are the extent of urban in- 
fluence on rural areas and the development of a measure of rurality apart from 
observed characteristics. Based on our hypothesis of how urban influence is 
transmitted, linear relationships appeared as valid as any other. Moreover, they 
are much simpler to deal with in computer progr^ing and are more easily 
explained. In any case, part of the purpose of the research was to obtain evidence 
regarding the nature of the relationships. 

Thus, two size-distance measures of rurality were developed. They diflFer only 
in the assumption as to the maximum distance that an SMSA of 2 million 
O ids its influence. In one case it was assumed, in effect, that the maximimi 
ERJC of influence was 500 miles; in the other, that the maximum was 200 miles. 
Placed in a somewhat different context, the first measure auumes that each dis- 
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tancc of 50 miles reduces urban influence in an area by the same amount as do 
200,000 fewer people in the .ity. The second size-distance measure assumes that 
each distance of 50 miles from the influencing urban area is equivalent to 
400,000 fewer people in the influencing county. The two measures will be re- 
ferred to as size-distancei and size-distance^. 

Each of these measures of proximity to urban areas was used extensively in 
separate analyses. After viewing the results, it was decided that they would be 
reported for two measures only, namely, sample distonce and size-distancet be- 
cause little difference emerged in the results of analyses using the size-distancei 
and sizc-distanccj measures. Where differences occurred, in our judgment the 
results using the sizc-dislancei measure were more plausible. Throughout the 
remainder of the monograph, the two measures actually used and reported will 
be referred to simply as "distance" and "size-distance." 

Table 1-2 summarizes the numerical distribution of counties in the United 
States, by region and division, according to size-disUnce^ values. Figure 1-2 
shows counties of the conterminous United Sutes categorized by the size-dis- 
tance values assigned them. A large proportion of high value counties, that is, 
those counties assumed to be the least rural, are located in those divisions having 
the largest cities, notably the Middle Atlantic and East North Central Divisions. 
Counties having values of less than 10, and therefore assumed to be the most 



Table 1-2.— DwTRttuxioN of Counties bv Value of the Size-Distance 
Measure Assigned, by Regions and Divisions for the Conterminous 
United States: 1960 
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rural, are rare indeed in these two divisioni. The lowest size-distance values in 
the Nation, it will be noted, are found in the Mountain, West North Central, and 
West South Central Divisions. 

Sevei il uses have been made of the two measures representing rurality. Data 
describing rural America use the dbtance and size-distance measures. For ex- 
ample, characteristics such as age, sex, years of school completed, and the occupa- 
lion and industry group are shown in tables based upon the distance or the size- 
distance measure. Perhaps the greatest use made of these measures was in the 
regression equations designed to explain inter county diflferences in family in- 
c tfne, earnings of farmers and farm managen, and fertility rates. These equations 
( chapters V, IX, and the appendix) all included one or more variables repre- 
senting the importance of famiing as an occupation and one variable represent- 
ing rurality. The regression equations were developed in large part to test the 
hypothesis that such factors had an independent influence on observable differ- 
ences in population characteristics, apart from the other differences. Since the 
equations were run separately, with each of the rurality measures, the results 
provide considerable imight into the nature of the relationships as well as their 
magnitude. 

The or^nlsatlon of the monograph 

This monograph has at least three purposes. They are: (1) to describe the 
characteristics of that portion of the population classified by the Bureau of the 
Census as rural-farm and rural-nonfarm, comparing and contrasting each with 
the other as well as with the urban population in 1960; (2) to analyze the 
reasons for the obseivcd differences witfiin the rural population components and 
between the urban and the rural population components; and (3) to test several 
economic and sociological hypotheses regarding the effect of urban dominance 
upon the rural areas of the United States. In addition, as a byproduct, we test 
our ability to explain observed differences within the urban population of the 
United States by using the same variables as in the analysis of the rural areas. 
We anticipate that the results of our analyses will be of particular significance to 
researchers interested in the use of computers in analysis of census data. 

Chapter II deals with the number and distribution of the rural population, by 
color, in 1960. Each of the rural components receives attention, trends in rural 
population size are outlined, and selected socioeconomic and demographic char- 
acteristics are described and analyzed. Chapter III is devoted to the age and 
sex composition of the rural population; chapter IV, to differential fertility; 
chapter V, to the explanation of fertility differences; chapter VI, to school en- 
rollment and educational attainment; chapter VII, to occupation and industry 
^<rr^pi; chapter VIII, to family income and earnings; and chapter IX, to a dis- 
]^[^(]]lsion of family income variations. As indicated previously, results are also 
HBBB^ported in these chapters for the urban as well as the rural population. A final 
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NOTES-<:ontinued 

u A lUndtrd metropolitan itat'itical area it a county or counties having at least one 
^ity with a population over 50,000, or two cities having contiguous boundaries with a 
combined population of over 50,000^ or a county which is metropoliun in character 
adjacent to a county with such a city. For further deuils see "Area Classifications/* in 
Introduction of the i960 Census of Popuktion, Genital Social and Economic Chafactef 
ijfiVi, Series PC(1), p. VII. 

Each county in the United States was auigned a site-distance measure as a basis 
for a classification of counties by degree of rurality in accordance with the following 
definitions, rules, and procedures. The measure was designed to place each county on 
a scale from 0 to 20, the lower limit conforming to maximum, and the upper limit to 
niintmum rurality. "*he values of the size*distance measures auigned to particular 
counties depend upon the spatial relationship between the county and one or more 
SMSA*s, which by their proximity to the county ha\'e some influence over its degree 
of rurality. 

1. If an SMSA has but one county it is auigned an integral value on this Kale 
according to the size of iu population, to the nearest 100,000. Thus, a county of 
621,318 inhabitants which is the sole county of an SMSa^ is assigned a value of 6, 
one with 651,318, a value of 7, etc. Counties with more than 2 million population are 
assigned the value 20, no matter how great the actual population may be. 

2. In an SMSA with more than one county, the one containing the central city or 
the largest of two or more central cities is called the dominant county of the SMSA. 
The scale value assigned to it and all other counties constituting the SMSA is based 
on the total population of the SMSA to the nearest 100,000, as in rule I, above. 
Hence, every county in the SMSA, no tnatter what its actual population or geographical 
situation, is assigned the same scale value as determined by the size of the population 
of the entire SMSA 

3. A county not in any SMSA is assigned a scale value based in part on its distance 
from one or more SMSA's which may have an influence on its degree of rurality and, 
in part, on the size of each such SMSA. The scale value to be assigned is based on 
concentric circles having their common center in the geographical center of the largest 
central city of each SMSA. These circles have radii which are integral multiples of 
50 miles. Two such scales have been used. The *'linear-2" Kale assigns to the circle 
of 50-mile radius a Kale value equal to the Kale value of the SMSA minus 2. The 
band of territory between the circles of 50- and 100-mile radii has the scale value of 
the SMSA minus 4, etc. Thus, a ••|inear-2" Kale for an SMSA with, a scale value of 
10 will comprise a circle of 50-mile radius with a scale value of 8, and 3 succeuivc 
circular bands with Kale values of 6, 4, and 2, respectively. The ••Hnear-4" Kale for 
the same SMSA would comprise an inner circle of 50-mile radius with a Kale value of 
6, and one band with a Kale value of 2. 

4. Counties not in SMSA*s are auigned scale values as follows: 

a. If a county lies enUrely within a circular band from one SMSA, and no band 
of another SMSA covers it, even in part, its Kale value is that of the band which 
coven it. 

b. If a county is completely covered by two or more circular bands from one 
SMSA, and no band of another SMSA coven it, even in part, it is auigned the 
scale value of the covering band with the highest scale value. 

c. If a county is completely covered by partially overlapping bands of the same 
i:jnr^^ ^^^^ SMSA*s, but is not covered completely by any one 
hl\LL l these bands, the common scale value of the overlapping bands is auigned as the 
"™%:ale value of the county. 
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NOTES^ontinued 

d. U any part of a county U not covered by any band, the county ii auigned a 
icale value of xero. 

5. When two or more SMSA*i are ipattally located so that bands from a larfcr 
SMSA cover part or all of the territory of a smaller SMSA, the scale value assigned 
to each of the counties of the smaller SMSA may be increased to take into account 
the influence of the larger SMSA on the smaller. This occurs when the dominant 
county of the smaller SMSA is completely covered by one or more bands from one or 
more laiger SMSA's. The procedures of rule 4, above, are used to determine the 
band value to be added to the scale value of the dominant county of the smaller 
SMSA. Once the icale value of the dominant county is so augmented, it becomes the 
scale value of each other county of the smaller SMSA in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that all counties of an SMSA must have the same scale value. However, it ts 
not possible under this framework to have the counties of the smaller SMSA attain 
scale values exceeding those of the larger SMSA*s whose band values influence the 
smaller SMSA*s. Should this occur, the scale values of the counties of the smaller 
SMSA are reduced to those of the larger SMSA. For example, if the counties of one 
SMSA have a scale value of 9 because the entire SMSA has a population of 920,000, 
and the dominant county lies entirely vathin a band of scale-value 7 from another 
SMSA of scale*value 11, the normal application of these rules nvould lead to the 
auignment of a scale value of 9 plus 7, or 16, for each county of the smaller SMSA. 
Since the scale value of the larger SMSA, whose bands have augmented the scale 
value of the snudler SMSA, is only 11, each county of the smaller SMSA is assigned 
the scale*value 11. 

6. An SMSA may have iu scale value augmented by virtue of its proximity to a 
larger SMSA and, at the same time, have bands of its own which contribute to the 
scale value of still other counties in other SMSA*s or in no SMSA. 
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NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
RURAL POPULATION 

Introduction 

The tranifonnation of America from a rural, agricultural economy to an 
urban, induttrial one is among the more lignificant changes in American history. 
The highly urban quality of contemporary American life belies a long history 
of life in smaU rural communities, often under isoUted frontier conditions. At 
the time- of the Revolutionaiy War, setdemenu west of the AUantic Seaboard 
Sutes were rare, and even as Ute as 1850, rural settlements beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River were still spane. Until the middle of the last century, approximately 
9 outof 10 persons were in the rural population. More than half of the population 
was classed as rural until 1920. 

High rates of population growth, due to both natural increase and immigra- 
tion, prevailed from 1790 to 1960. While the rural population shared in the 
general population growth tiirougfaout this period, its rate of giowtii rarely 
approached Uiat of the mban population. Hence, by 1960, only about 3 persons 
in 10 were classified as rural and considerably fewer than 1 in 10 as rural-farm. 

This chapter deals with changes in the rural population and its compo- 
nent partt,» as well as the distribution, color, and racial composition of the rural 
segment of Uie Nation's population in 1960. 

Trend! in the rural population 

Changing definitions of residence, especiaUy those of the recent past, preclude 
an expUcit and definitive tracing of trends for all residence groups. Despite the 
difficulties engendered by changed definitions, no one would deny the long- 
time decUne in the relative numerical imporUnce of the rural population in 
the United States. The two rural residence categories with which we are espe- 
cially concerned, farm and nonfarm, were used on a fuU scale in 1930 following 
Mfne experimenuUon with them in the 1920 Censui. The definitions used to 
dtttinguish rural-farm from rural-nonfarm populations remained unchanged 
until the 1950 Census. Major changes were then made in the definitions of the 
urban and rural-farm categories. These had a marked impact upon the rural- 
-farm population. In the 1960 Census, additional major changes in the defi- 
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nitions of the ^iraWfann and the urban populations introduced new elements 
into the residence categories.' Efforts to overcome the incomparabilities resulting 
from some of these changes have been incomplete and not entirely successful. 

Changes in the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm populations. Changes in the 
rurai-farm and rural-nonfarm populations of the United St.^tes since 1930 are 
summarized in table II-l. The population classified as rural-nonfarm increased 
from 23.6 million in 1930^ to 27.0 million in 1940. In the next 10 years it grew 
to 38.6 million, defined in the same way as in tlie previous censuses. By 1960 
it numbered 40.3 million persons^ but the definition had changed and there is 
every likelihood that this figure is not comparable with those from earlier cen- 
suses. While the rural-nonfarm population has become more homogeneous as a 
result of definitional changes, no serious claim of even moderate homogeneity 
can yet be made. Furthermore, changes in definition have served to greatly 
moderate the apparent growth rate of this segment of the population. 

The rural-farm population, as shown in table II-l, increased slightly between 
1930 and 1940, but the percent it comprised of the total population actually 
decreased. The numbers stood at 30.1 million in 1930| and 30.2 million in 1940. 
By 1950| under a revised Census definition, the rural-faim population dropped 
to 23.0 million. Again, with the radically changed definition wed in 1960, the 



Table IM.— Distribution or the Population by Uhban, Rural^ and 
Farm Residence, for the Conterminous United States: 1930 to 1960 
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NA Not available. 

^ Bated on aO*perc*iit aample. 

Souree : 1060 Ceniui of Popalatlon, Vol. 1. CharMci$H$tie$ of ihi PPputaUon, Part I, United 
Stttee Bummarr. tablet $ and 69 (adju0.'cd to eielude data for Aliika and Hawaii) ; 1950 Ctniut 
of Population, Vol. II, Char^ieriitiei of the Population, Part I, Unit0d Btatet Bummarr, 
table 84. 
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i^ral-farm population dropped to only 13.4 million persons. Over the three 
decades covered by these figures the rural-farm portion of the total population 
declined rapidly from 24.6 percent in 1930 to 7.5 percent in 1960. 

The Department of Agriculture has made annual and quinquennial estimates 
of the farm population dating from 1910. These are given in table 1 1-2. Accord- 
ing to these estimates, the farm population numbered approximately 32.4 million 
prior to the First World War and comprised about one-third of the total popula- 
tion. By 1930 it had dropped to 30.5 million, or approximately one-fourth of 
the national population. During the depression, the farm population increased 
substantially, only to decline again to predepression levels during the later years 
of the 1930's. The decade of the 1940*s saw a radical decline in the farm popu- 
lation. In 1950 the farm population stood at 23 million, or less than one-sixth 
of the total population. Since then the decline has been unrelenting, some loss 
occurring irt virtually ever>' year. By 1964, the farm population of the United 
Sutcs, including Alaska and Hawaii, stood at 12.9 million, or 6.b percent of the 
total population. Further decreases in the farm population appear to lie ahead. 



Table Annual and QuiN(iUENNiAL Estimates of the Farm Population, 
FOR THE Unijeo States: April 1910 to 1964 
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32.4 
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^iDCludM tbe Araed Forces oferteai except for 1010, 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930, and 1036. Data 
for thoie yearn relate only to periona residing In the Continental United States; numbers In the 
Armed Forces oversea* w«»re fairly small. 

< Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

* Includes Alaska. 



Source: Vera J. Banks, Caltln L. Besle. snd Gladys K. Bowles, Farm Population £$Un dt€$ 
for 19ia>64, U.S. Departttient of Agriculture, Economic Research Serrlce (Washington, D.C.. 
October 1963). p. 19; and Current Population Reports, Farm pppulaiiPn, Cenaus-ERS, Series 
P-37. No. 34. 1064 and No. 35. 1065. 

Changes in tutal population by size of place. From one census to the next, 
throughout the entire history of the United States, tue rural population has 
grown less rapidly than the urban population. Thus, with one trivial exception 
in 1820, the percent of the population classified as rural in any census has been 

O ^han the percent in the preceding census. This trend has persisted for 
yean and is a most impressive demonstration of a highly pervasive 
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A tttogTSLphi^ transformation. The rural population, however, is not a geographi* 
rally homogeneous body. Some live in villages, hamlets, and settlements of dif- 
fcrtnt stfcs and some, both farm and nonfarm, in open country. Statistics on the 
distribution of the rural population by size of place, which go back only to 1890, 
ihow that there are real differences in the growth trends of different segments 
pf the rural population. 

Disregarding the distortions introduced by definitional changes, it is clear that 
ihe rural population living in places of 1,000 to 29500 inhabitants has grown far 
more rapidly between 1890 and 1960 than has the rural population living in 
smaller places or in open country. The population in places of 1,000 to 2,500 has 
never been very large. It rose from 2.5 million in 1890 to 6.4 million in 1960, 
or about 2/2 times. The population in places of under 1,000 was only 1.7 times 
crcat in 1960 as in 1890, and the open-coumry rural population was only 1.2 
times as great in 1 960 as in 1 890. 

Despite the relatively rapid growth rate of that part of the rural population 
in places of 1,000 to 2,500, it has not kept pace with the growth of the total 
population of the country. In 1890, about 4.0 percent of our population lived 
in rural places of this size, and in 1960 this portion of the population had dropped 
to 3.6 percent. Clearly, the growth rates of the other less rapidly growing seg- 
ments of the rural population lagged even farther behind the rate of growth 
of the total population. The rural population in places of under 1,000 inhabit* 
ants comprised 3.6 percent of the national population in 1890, and only 2.2 
percent in 1960, despite a 70-percent increase in numbers during this period. 
The open*country rural population, which was 57.3 percent of the Nation^s 
coul population in 1890, fell to only 24.3 percent by 1960. 

These facts justify the following conclusions. Pint, between 80 and 90 percent 
of the rural population lived outside of places on farms or in nonfarm residential 
dwellings. This is the open-country component of the rural population which is 
called **other rural territory^^ in Census reports. Second, the growth rate of the 
open*country component is lower than the growth rate of the rural population 
in places of under 1,000 inhabitants, which in turn is lower than the growth rate 
of the rural population in places of 1,000 to 2,500 inhabitants. Information on 
the distribution of the population by urban and rural residence, and of the rural 
population by size of place* is shown in table 11-3. 

It must be conceded that this evaluation of growth trends in the rural popula* 
tion by size of place is influenced by the definitional changes introduced in 1950 
and 1960. It is possible to trace the growth trends from 1890 to 1950 without the 
distortions of the new de^nitions, because the 1950 data were tabulated both on 
the old basis and the new. Here too the growth rates of the three segments of the 
^ O ' population fall into the same pattern, that is places of 1,000 to 2,500, fol* 
ERJ C by places of under 1 ,000, followed by open country. The differences among 
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are not as wide, but they are sUll there. On the other hand, the changes in 
^Vnitten resulted in a reducUon in the growth rates of the open-country rural 
clarion and of the populaUon in places of under 1,000, while augmenUng the 
lH^^Hte of the rural'populaaon in places of 1,000 to 2,500. TOs effect « 
detected by inspection of the figures for I960 which were tabulated on the 
Cs as those forl950 and a.so on the basis of the new 1960 definitions^ 
.'other rural territory" or open^ountry component had an increase of 12.6 
V^lion between 1950 and 1960 according to figure, from both censuses bajed 
Z 1950 definiUon, but a decrease of 0.4 million accordmg to figures for 1960 
on the 1960 definition, and figures for 1950 based on the 1950 definition. 

Although the statistical series presented may be deficient in some respects, they 
Mo oortray the decline of a predominantly rural society and the rise of a predonii- 
:° ul urban one. The farm population has fallen to less than 8 percent; the 
"^Tber Uving in small towns and villages has dropped to less than 6 pereem ; an 
;^tional 16 percent resides in "other rural territory"; many of the latter live 
r„ .ubuibs and other unincorporated built-up areas and, thus, spuriously inflate 
the siie of the already small American rural population. 

Number and distribution of the rural population by farm and 
nonfarm residence 

Fewer than one-third of the people of the conterminous United States were 
living in rural areas in 1960. The geographic distribution of the rural population 
among the regions was unequal, with heavy concentrations in the South and 
North Central Regions and relatively small number, in the Northeast and the 
West About 3 out of 4 rural residents were found in the South and North Central 
Regions; about one-sixth, in the Northeast; and just over one-tenth in the West. 
A laree fraction of the rural population was found in only two divisions, the 
SouAAtlantic with 20.7 pereent, and the East North Central with 18.2 percent^ 
Four divisions, the Middle Atlantic, the West South Central, the East South 
Central, and the West North Central, each accounted for 10 to 12 percent, and 
the New England, Mountain, and Pacific Divisions each had only 4 to 7 percent 
of the total. Nationally, the rural population was predominantly rural-nonfarm 
as only 1 out of 4 rural residents lived on a farm. See ..gurc II-l which shows the 
United States according to regions and geographic divisions. 

The ruraUfarm population. The rural-farm population in 1960 numbered 
13 431,791, or 7.5 percent of the total population of the United Sutes. Figure II-Z 
portrays the distribution of this population by county. The heavy concemration 
of fann population throughout the South and North Central States is apparent. 
Comparatively few rural-farm people reside in the Northeast or in the great 
stretches of territory in the West. 

FRtoe »i2e of the rural populaUon of each State in 1960 is presented in figure 
This chart, arranged according to the size of the rural-farm population. 
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S fnTr^ / 4 f '^P"'*'^^" °^ conterminou. United Sutes 

man 4 percent of the rural.fann population, follow North Carolina in siie of 
ann population. The«. five Sute, account for slightly less Aan re-f^rA o 
the mral-fann populaUon of the Nation. On the other extremreLrof iS^stl 
account, for les, than 1 j^rcent of the national niral-faT^pd^^^^^^^ 

In^ZtlT V "'i """P"*^ P*^«"» °f the total population. 

J^e "^'^^ had three-foS oH 

Uie mral population the percentage of rural-farm residents was well above the 
national average, with 10.8 and 10.4 percent resoectivelv Th^^hT! 
w ich shared the remaining one-fourth of 'the^rr^s ^X^^^^ 

'^TZTlTo^^^^ l-PulaUons about 4.4 perce^nt of the l^Cpula'o 
in me west, and 2.0 percent in the Northeast. 

Among the geographic divisions, two stand out as having relatively hieh oroDor 
uons of m«l.farm population, the West North Central Lsi<^^ with la'Z ! 

Tn wilh rc;"":^'"' 'l^^vL 

idl^ A J ""^^ divisions-the West South Central, South 

Atlantic and Mountain-Contain larger than avemge proportion, of m„Wa™ 
populauon. The remaining divisions, all below the nationaUverage. a^Se 
North Central. Pacific, Middle Atlantic, and New England. (Sec table 11^ 



Table U-4.-RURAL Population bv Rec.ons and Divisions for ™e 
Conterminous United States: 1960 
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The numerical concentration of the rural-farm population in the South and 
North Central Regions is clearly seen in table II-4. The rural-farm population 
f the South was approximately 6 million and in the North Central Region, 5.4 
^ ilUon. These two regions account for 84.2 percent of the Nation's rural-farm 
^pulation. The remaining one-sixth of the rural-farm population includes 1.2 
jUuion in the West and less than 1 million in the Northeast. 

Four of the nine geographic divisions conUin over 2 million rural-farm popula- 
tion each. These are the West North Central, East Noith Central, South Atlantic, 
East South Central. Together, these four divisions account for nearly three- 
fourths of all rural-farm residents. Relatively small numbers of rural-farm persoiu 
found in the remaining divisions. 

Thf TUTtd-nonfarm population. The rural-nonfarm population in 1%0 num- 
bered 40,320,886, and accounted for 22.6 percent of the total population of the 
conterminous United States. It was often concentrated near large urban centen, 
but may also be dispersed throughout the countryside, especially in the South 
and Central Stotes. (See figure 1 1-4.) 

The rural-nonfarm population of Pennsylvania is larger than that of any other 
Sute. Ranking next in size of rural-nonfarm population are New York, Ohio, 
North Carolina, California, Texas, and Michigan. The rural-nonfarm population 
is generally much larger than the rural-farm population and in numerous Sutes 
is more than 5 times as large (fig. II-3) . 

Over the country as a whole, just over one-fifth of the 1960 population com- 
prised rural-nonfarm residento. There was, however, considerable regional varia- 
tion in the proportion of rural-nonfarm population. In the Northeast and the 
West about 180 of every 1 ,000 inhabitants were rural-nonfarm, as compared with 
208 in the North Central Region and 307 in the South. Thus, in the South, the 
proportion of rural-nonfarm population was about 70 percent higher than in 
the Northeast and the West. 

Two divisions of the South— the South Atlantic and East South Central- 
had more than one-third of their populations classified as rural-nonfarm in 1960. 
Three additional divisions— the Mountain, West South Central, and West North 
Central— had proportions of rural-nonfarm population larger than the national 
average. The remaining divisions, all below the national average in percenUgc 
of rural-nonfarm population, were, in descending order, the New England, East 
North Central, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific. 

Numerically, the rural-nonfarm population is concentrated in the South and 
North Central Region. The South, with 16.8 million, and the North Central 
Region, with 10.7 million, together accounted for slightly more than two-thirds 

t-n9^ the toul rural-nonfarm population of the conterminous United Stotes. The 
B^Lirtheast accounted for approximately one-fifth of the total and the West, the 
fcnuindef— about one-eighth of the total. 
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Each of three divisions contained more than 5 million rural-nonfarm persons: 
ihe South Atlantic, with 8.7 million; the East North Central, with 7.2 million; 
^d the Middle Atlantic, with 5.6 million. Together these divisions accounted 
for more than half of the total mral-nonfarm |K)pulation of the Nation. More 
lhan 3 million rural-nonfann persons resided in each of these four additional 
divisions: the East South Central, West South Central, West North Central, and 
Pacific. The rural-nonfami |K>pulation is least numerous in the New England 
3nd Mountain Divisions. 

The rural nonwhite population 

Approximately one-tenth of the rural population of the conterminous United 
States in 1960 was nonwhite. While the number of rural nonwhites living on 
farms was much smaller than the number classed as rural-nonfarm, the percent- 
3gc of nonwhites was higher in the rural-fann population, 11.8 as compared 
with 9.7 percent. .Approximately 87 percent of all rural nonwhites resided in the 
South, nearly 46 percent in the South .Atlantic Division. 

Negroes, of course, account for a large proportion of all nonwhites in the 
Nation, and an almost equally large proportion of rural nonwhites. Of the 5/2 
million rural nonwhites in the United States in I960, approximately 5 million, 
or 92 percent, were Negro. Approxim.itely 367,000, or 6.7 percent, were Indian; 
about 44,000, or 0.8 percent, Japanese; 21,000, or 0.4 percent, Filipino; and 
8,000, or 0.2 percent, Chinese. The remainder of about 13,000 (0.2 percent) 
was made up of people of various other nonwhite races. 

The concentration of rural Negroes in the South, where approximately 93 
percent of them reside, is well known. Less than 6 percent of all rural Negroes 
live in the two regions of the North, and only 1.5 percent arc found in the 
West. Other nonwhite reccs residing in rural areas, however, arc concentrated 
in the West. Approximately 54 percent of all rural Indians, 73 percent of all 
rural Japanese, 51 percent of all rural Chinese, and 80 percent of all rural 
Filipinos are located in the West. A summary of the number and distribution 
of rural nonwhites by region is found in table II-5. 

The rural-farm nonwhite population. The rural-farm nonwhite population in 
1960 numbered 1,583,069, or 11.8 percent of the rural-farm total population 
of the conterminous United States. As indicated in table 1 1-6, rural-farm non- 
whites in the South represented approximately 94 percent of all rural-farm non- 
white persons in the Nation, and one-fourth of all rural-farm persons in the 
South. In the West they numbered approximately 63,000, or 4.0 percent of all 
rural-farm nonwhites. Rural-farm nonwhites in the two regions of the North 
numbered only about 38,000, the two regions together accounting for only 2.4 
percent of all rural-farm nonwhites. 



FRir^ heavy concentration of rural-farm nonwhites in the South Atlantic and 
yss^^ South Central Divisions is evident from table II-6. There were about 
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722,000 in the South Atlantic Division and 518,000 in the East South Central 
accounung for 46 percent and 33 percent, respectively, of the rural-farm non' 
white r«,dents inthe United Sutes. Except for the West South Central Divi«on 
which had 240,000 mral-fann nonwhites and 15.2 percent of all rural-faml 
residenu in the United Stotes, no other division had more than 37,000. 

Table U-5.-NoNWHtTC Population by Race, Rural Restoence. and 
Regions, for the Conttrminous United Staixs: 1960 
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fZ f*''^ population. The rural-nonfarm nonwhite popula- 

tion in 960 numbeied 3,925,230, or 9.7 petent of the total in the comemii- 
nous United States. While rural-nonfarm nonwhites show patterns of concenTa- 
uon similar to those of the rural-farm nonwhites, considerably more disper«on 
^r^ughout the Nation evident (table II-6). Approximately 3.3 milL or 
H4.b percent, of all rural-nonfann nonwhites were residenu of the South in 
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i960, about 7 percent in the West, about 5 percent in the North Central R^on, 
less than 4 percent in the Northeast. 



fable M-6j— Total and Rural Populations bv Color, by Recions and 
Divisions, for the Conterminous UNmsD States: 1960 
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As shown in table II-6, the largest numbers and proportions of rural-nonfarm 
nonwhites are located in the three Southern divisions of the NaUon, the South 
Atlantic Division alone accounting for approximately 46 percent of the national 
total. Except for the New England Division, in which only 22,000 rural-nonfarm 
nonwhites reside, each remaining division had between 110,000 and 150,000, 
or between 2.0 and 3.8 percent, of all rural-nonfarm nonwhites. 

Population dispersal around large urban centers 

A very large part of the American populaUon, whether uAan or rural, farm 
or nonfarm, lives in or within a relatively short distance of large urban ccnten. 
For purposes of this study every county in the United States has been classified 
according to its distance from the nearest standard metropolitan statistical 
area (SMSA), in terms of 50-mile bands of territory cenicnng on each SMSA. 
This has been described in chapter I. The I960 Census figures on the number 
of inhabitants in each county, by color, classified as urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm, have been cumulated for the counties in each set of these distance 
bands, and percentages of the population in the different color-residence cate- 
gories were computed. The end-product is a body of data on the population by 
color and residence in each of sue classe.* according to distance of the county 
of residence from the nearest SMSA. A summary of these data is depicted in 
figure II-5. 

Figure II-5.— Population By Rural and Urban RESiDtNCE, and Distance 
From Nearest Standard Metropolftan Statistical Area, For the 
Conterminous UNrrED States: 1960 
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Nearly 114 million people, or slightly less than two- thirds of the population 
of the conterminous United Sutes, live f n SMSA*s. Another 20 million live with- 
in 50 miles of an SMSA, 33 million more within the next 50-mile band, 8 million 
in the band from 100 to 150 miles, and about 4 million in the last three bands. 
In all, 93 percent of the American people live within 100 miles of an SMSA. 
1 his includes 96 percent of the urban population, 88 percent of the rural-nonfarm, 
and 82 percent of the rural-farm. 

The largest number of urban residents is found in SMSA*s rather than in any 
outlying 50-milc band of territory. The largest concentrations of both niraUfann 
and rural-nonfarm residents are found in the band 50 to 99 miles from 
the SMSA's. In this band are found over 14 million rural-nonfarm inhabitants 
and 6 million rural-farm. In areas more distant than 100 miles from an SMSA, 
the total population is about 12i4 million, about one-fifth of which is rural- 
farm, with the remaining four-fifths about equally divided between urban 
and rural-nonfarm residents. Thus, beyond the 100-mile limit, the rural-nonfarm 
population is about twice as large as the rural-farm population. (See appendix 
table A~l.) 

The rural-farm population within 100 miles of the Nation's SMSA's is dis- 
persed in a curiously regular pattern. More than 1.6 million, or 12.4 percent, live 
within SMSA's. About double that number live within 50 miles of an SMSA, 
and the number doubles again in the next 50*mile band. Beyond the 100-mile 
band, the rural-farm population declines sharply. Only 1.4 percent live 250 
miles or more from SMSA's. (See appendix table A-1 . ) 

The distribution of the rural-farm population by distance from the nearest 
SMSA is different for whites and nonwhites in the different geographic regions. 
Outside the South, nonwhites comprise a trivial proportion of the rural-farm 
population, about 1.3 percent. In general there is a tendency for the rural non- 
white population to live in or closer to SMSA*s in the Northeast than elsewhere, 
but this tendency is also characteristic of the rural-farm white population in this 
region and reflects primarily the high degree of metropolitanization of the region. 
In the North Central Region neither the white nor the nonwhitc rural-farm 
population is found to a great extent in SMSA*s, but about 80 percent of each 
group resides in the zon*! extending up to 150 miles from an SMSA. In this region 
the rural-farm white population tends to live closer to the SMSA*s than does the 
nonwhite. In the West, almost a fifth of the rural-farm population— both white 
ai*u nonwhite — is found in SMSA's, almost none in the first 50-mile zcne, a**^ 
about half of the white and one-third of the nonwhites in the zones from 50 to 
149 miles. In the South, a large concentration of rural-farm white and nD*^vhite 
populations is found in the band from 50 to 99 miles from an SMSA. About 64 
percent of the rural-farm nonwhite population and 58 percent of the white rural- 
^---Ti population live in this zone. Less than one-tenth of the rural-farm popula- 
ERJp of the South is over 1 00 miles from an SMSA. 
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The rural-nonfarm population is also heavily concentrated near large, centen. 
Approximately 12 million, or about 30 percent of all rural-nonfarm persons, re- 
side in SMSA counties; an additional 8.6 million, or about 22 percent, live within 
50 miles of the nearest SMSA; and about 14.3 million more, or nearly 36 percent 
of the total rural-nonfarm population, reside between 50 and 99 miles from the 
nearest SMSA. 

The composition of the population by residence and color in the several dis* 
tance bands is summarized in table II-7. The population in SMSA*s is largely 
urban, about 88 percent, and all but 1 J4 percent of the rural population is rural- 
nonfarm. Outside the SMSA counties, the proportion of the population in a 
distance band which is urban is relatively stable ranging from 37 percent in the 
50.to-99-mile band to a maximum of 42 percent in the 150-to- 199-mile band. 
Similar regularities are found for the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm populations 
outside of SMSA counties. The rural-fann population ranges from 16 percent 
of the total population in the under-SO-mile band to 21 percent in the 100-to* 
149-mile band, and the range of variation in the proportion of the population 
which is rural-nonfarm ru.ns from 40 percent in the 100-to- 149-mile band to 
45 percent in the under-50.mile band. 

Table II-7— Percent Distribution of the Population by Rural and 
Urban Residence and Color, by Distance from Nearest Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, for the Conterminous UNrrED States: 
1960 
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Source : Appendix table A-1. 

The nonwhitc population reaches iu greatest relative size in the band lying 
from 50 to 99 miles from an SMSA. In this band over 13 percent of the popula* 
tion is nonwhite. Within SMSA*s nonwhites comprise 1 1 percent of the popula- 
tion, and In the under-50-nule band, about 10 percent. The white population 
dominates; in all bands, ranging from 97 percent of the population of the 15040- 
199-mile band down to about 87 percent in the 50.to-99-mile band. 




Regional differences in residence patterns of whites and nonwhites with respect 
to distance are summarized in tabic 11-^. In general, the rural-farai population 
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of the Northeast and the South resides in or in closer proximity to large urban 
centers than docs that of the North Central or West Regions. Nearly two-thirds 
of the white rural-farm population in the Northeast either resides in or within 
50 miles of an SMSA. Comparable proportions for the North Central, South, 
and West Regions are 38, 33, and 24 percent, respectively. Nearly three-fifths 
of the n^ral-farm white population of the South, however, reside between 50 and 
99 miles from an SMSA, compared with 39 percent in the North Central Region, 
26 percent in the Northeast, and 25 percent in the West. The percent of the 
rural-farm white population residing 100 miles or more from an SMSA is 51 
percent in the West, 23 percent in the North Central Region, 10 percent in the 
Northeast, and 9 percent in the South. 



Tabic 11-8.— Percent Distribution of the Rural Population by Color, 
Distance from Nearest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, and 
RegionSi for the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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Regional differences in the rural-nonfarm population, with respect to distance 
from large centers, are akin to those described for the rural-farm population. 
Due to the suburban character of one segment of the niral-nonfarm population, 
a relatively high proportion of all rural-nonfarm residents lives in SMSA 

© unties; for both whites and nonwhites in the Northeast, this proportion is 

JC^ll over half. 
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Nearly 80 percent of the rural-nonfann nonwhite popuU tion in the Northeast 
resides either in SMSA*s or within 50 miles of one. Comparable proportions for 
the other three regions, in order, are North Central, 44 percent; South, 41 
percent; and West, 31 percent. One-half of all rural-nonfarm whites in the 
South reside between 50 and 99 miles from an SMSA, while in the North 
Central Region the percentage is 29; in the West, 24; and in the Northeast, 21. 
The proportion of the rural-nonfarm white population residing 100 miles or 
more from an SMSA ranges from a high of 38 percent in the West to less than 
6 percent in the Northeast. 

Rural-nonfarm nonwhites, like rural-farm nonwhites, generally arc more 
distant from an SMSA than arc whites only in the North Central and West 
Regions. In the South, well over half of all rural-nonfarm nonwhites reside from 
50 to 99 miles from the nearest SMSA. In the SMSA's of the South are found 
about 16 percent of the rural-nonfarm nonwhite population of the region, as 
compared with 22 percent of the whites. 

Summary 

Less than one*third of the population of the conterminous United States in 
1960 was classified as rural. Within the rural population, there were approx- 
imately three rural-nonfarm residents for each rural-farm resident. The iiiral- 
nonfarm category is residentially and occupationally heterogeneous, and a laigc 
portion of it is inappropriately associated with the term "rural." 

The rural-farm population in 1960 was heavily concentrated in the North 
Central Region and the South, which together accounted for 84 percent of all 
rural-farm residents. In each of these regions the rural-nonfarm population 
comprised about one-tenth of the total population. The tvvo geographic divisions 
of the North Central Region each had almost a fifth of the population living 
on farms in rural territory. There was no other geographic division which had 
as much as one-tenth of its population classed as rural-farm. 

The rural-nonfarm population in 1960 was also heavily concentrated in the 
same two regions which contained the bulk of the rural-farm population, but 
the concentration was not quite so heavy. About 70 percent of all rui al-nonfarm 
residents were in these two regions. No geographic division had less than 15 
percent or more than 34 percent of its population consisting of rural-nonfarm 
residents. 

Approximately 5.5 million people, or 10 percent of the rural population of 
the conterminous United States in 1960, were nonwhite. Of this number, about 
92 percent were Negro, about 7 percent Indian, and the remainder was com* 
prised of Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, and other nonwhite groups. The rural-farm 
^ nopulation contained slightly less than 1.6 million nonwhites in 1960, with 94 
ERiC**^^"^ residing in the South. Rural-farm nonwhites numbered more than 20,000 
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in each of three divisions outside of the South, namelyi the Mountain^ Pacifici 
and West North Central Divisions. While the rural-nonfarm population con- 
tained approximately 4 million nonwhites, the proportion of nonwhites in this 
category was less than in the rural*fann population. Rural-nonfarm nonwhites 
also were highly concentrated in the South, but to a lesser degree than ruraNfarm 
nonwhites. 

A very large proportion of the American population in 1960 resided within 
a short distance of a standard metropolitan statistical area. Over one-third of 
all rural-farm residents were within an SMSA or within 50 miles of one. Less 
than half (46 percent) of all rural-farm people lived between 50 and 99 miles 
of an SMSA^ and less than one*fifth were 100 or more miles away from the 
nearest SMSA. The rural-nonfarm population, of course, was even less removed 
from large centers than the rural-fami population. More than half of the rural- 
nonfarm population resided either in an SMSA or within 50 miles of it. An 
additional one-third (36 percent) lived from 50 to 100 miles from the nearest 
SMSA. Only one*eighth of all rural-nonfarm persons resided 100 miles or more 
from an SMSA. 

In general, the rural-farm population of the West resides at the greatest 
distances from a large city, and that of the Northeast in closest proximity to a 
large city. A large proportion of the rural-farm population of the South, both 
white and nonwhite, resides between 50 and 99 miles from the nearest SMSA, 
relatively few are found in SMSA's or at distances of 100 miles or more. 

All indications point to further declines in the number and percentage of tiie 
American population categorized as rural-farm. The nonfarm segment of the 
rural population, on the other hand, has increased rapidly and appean likely to 
continue to grow, subject, of course, to future changes in definition. 



NOTES 

^See chapter I for details concerning 1960 Census definitions of rurtl'farm and rural* 
nonfami populations. 

* For a more complete diKussion, see Donald J. Bogue, The Poputation of the United 
States (Glencoe: The Free PresSi 1959), chapter 2. 
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AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION OF THE 
RURAL POPULATION 

Introduction 

Age and sex are significant social as well as biological facU in all human 
populations. They are biological in that the individual is bom either male or 
female, an event over which he has no control; he then enters the inexorable 
process of aging, over which little control can be exercised. From birth to even- 
tual death, society generates a series of roles and nonns considered appropriate 
to the various life cycle stages. While the appropriate and correct behavior ex- 
pected may diflTer from one social group to another, no society can function 
effectively without such roles and norms. The roles and expected behavior of 
jouth and adults, for instance, differ in important ways in all societies. There 
is considerable evidence that differences also exist between rural and urban 
groups within the same society. 

The composition of a population by age and sex is determined by the cumula- 
tive influence of antecedent events, primarily births, deaths, and migration. The 
size of each age-sex cohort of a population is a function of the number and dis- 
tribution by sex of persons bom into that cohort, the mortality rates the cohort 
experiences year-by-year as it grows older, and the extent to which penons in 
the cohort move from one area to another. A population with a history of high 
birth rates and high death rates will tend to have a large proportion of young 
people, whereas one with the same high birth rates but low death rates will 
often have a smaller proportion of young people. The qualification implied by 
the word "often" reflects the fact that a changing pattern of death rates by age, 
even within the framework of a low overall death rate, has considerable in- 
fluence over age composition. Also, there is considerable interaction between 
antecedent mortality and current fertility which affects the size of the cohort 
of women of childbearinj' age and hence the number of births. Migration, which 
is usually selective by age and sex, serves to remove people from some age-sex 
groups in one population and to add them to another population elsewhere. 
Underlying the contribution of these primary demographic variables is a thicket 
of social, economic, psychological, and institutional forces which influence demo- 
graphic behavior differently at different times and set in motion demographic 
events whose consequences in terms of age-sex distribution will not be fully 
realized for many years afterward.* 

ERIC ^ VdJ/^utt, 
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One purpose of this chapter is to describe the age and sex composition of the 
rural components of the American population in 1960, addressing attention to 
such questions as: What is the character of the age-sex structure of the rural- 
farm and rural-nonfarm residence groups of the United States? What variations 
exist among the regions and divisions of the Nation? To what extent do the resi- 
dence groups exhibit distinguishable patterns with respect to age and sex? Arc 
age and sex patterns for whites and nonwhites similar or dissimilar? And finally, 
what patterns of age and sex, especially in the rural components, arc associated 
with distance from the nearest SMSA? 

The afte composition of the rural-farm and 
niral-nonfarm populations 

Traditionally, the rural population in the United States and elsewhere has 
been characterized by higher birth rates than the urban population. Industrializa- 
into urban areas. Selective migration and high birth rai.es have been responsible 
pioduced currents of migration which have drawn surplus rural young adults 
into urban areas. Selective| migration | and high birth rates have been responsible 
to a large extent for rhe special age and sex structure of the population of rural 
areas. In essence, therefore, rural populations have usually been younger than 
urban populations, in that they had large proportions of children and small pro- 
portions of young adults while the reverse was true of urban populations.' While 
this simplified, generalized picture of age structure has been applicable in the 
past, was it still so in 1960? The isolation of rural areas has become a matter 
of conjecture; birth rate differentials have been narrowing; drastic changes 
have been taking place within all secton of the economy, and the residence 
categories have been altered in significant ways in 1960. These reasons, among 
othen, justify a careful examination of the age composition of the American 
rural population in 1960. 

Median age, by color. The median age of the total population of the United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii, was 29.5 years in 1960. The median age 
of females, 30.4 >-ears, exceeded that of males by 1.9 years. The mediun age 
of the white population of the United States was 30.3 years as compared with 
only 23.5 years for the nonwhite population. Among whites, the median age 
of females was 1.9 years greater than that of males, and the comparable diflFcr- 
encc among nonwhites was 1.8 yean. 

For the United States, the urban poi^vlation was the oldest (median age 30.3 
yean), the rural-farm population text (29.6 years), and the rural-nonfarm 
population was the youngest (26.8 > ^ar^). The same pattern was true for both 
males and females. On the other ha.. a, among whites the rural-farm population 
was the oldest, the urban population intermediate, and the rural-nonfarm 
tx>pulation the wungest. This order held true for both sexes, except that white 
prban females had a median age greater by 0.1 year than did white rural-farm 
aaaJemales. In the nonwhite population, urban nonwhites had the highest median 
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jgc, rural-nonfann nonwhitcs were next, and rural-farm nonwhitcs were the 
youngest, Thi$ order was true for both sexes. Nonwhites of all residence cate- 
gories arc markedly younger than whites. 

Tabic lU-l.— Median Age of Population by Residence, CtotOR, and Sex, 

FOR the UNrrED States: 1960 

(Includci dau for Alaska and Hawaii] 
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Population profile by age, sex, and color. The relationships between the 
cohorts comprising a population may be graphically depicted in a special type 
of bar chart called a population pyramid. HorizonUl ban with length propor- 
tional to the size of each cohort or to the percenUge each cohort comprises of 
the total population depicted are placed one above the other in order of age. 
The resulting array of ban for most human populations assumes a pyramidal 
form and presents a "snapshot" of the population indicr ing the relative im- 
portance of each cohort. Age pyramids for the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and 
urban populations of the United Stotes, by color, are shown in figure III-l. 
Rural-farm and rural-nonfarm age distributions, by sex and color, for the con- 
terminous Unifd Sutes and regions are shown in appendix tables A-3 and A-4. 

The differing outlines of the three pyramids in figure IIl-l call attention to 
different patterns of age distribution in the three residence groups. The rural-farm 
population has a very large proportion of children and youths, a relatively small 
proportion of young adulu, and a fairly large proportion of older adults. The 
urban population generally exhibiu the reverse of this pattern. The ccrtoun of 
the rural-nonfarm population are intermediate. 

Differences are notable in age structure between the white and nonwWte popu- 
lations of each residence group. In all residence categories, there is a characterisU- 
cally high ratio of nonwhite to white youths, and a characteristically low ratio 
of nonwhite to white adults. In both the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm popula- 
tions, the proportions of nonwhite youths in each of the 5-year age-sex groups 
through age 24 either equal or greatly exceed those of the white population of 
the same age. In contrast, the proportion of the white population is the greater 
Ypi both rural residence categories in each 5-year age-sex group beginning with age 
^ 5 and continuing throughout the lifespan. In the urban population, important 
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Figure III-L~Percbnt Distribution of Rural and Urban Populations, 
By Color, Sex, and Age, for the Conterminous United States: I960 
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folor differences for each sex arc evident. A higher proportion of nonwhite males 
than of white males is found through age 14, virtual equality through age 29, 
and lower proportions at all ages from 30 yean upward. Among nonwhite females, 
on the other hand, the percentages exceed those for white females for all 5-year 
age groups through age 39 and fall below them at all ages beginning from 40 
\t»n upward. 

0 

Among the numerous inferences that may be drawn from the population 
pjtamids in figure III-l are the following: Pint, the rate of earlier out-migra- 
lion from the rural-farm population, reflected in the small proportions aged 20 to 
29 in I960, must have been very great. The total number of pereons in this age 
croup— survivors of births of the 1930's when low birth rates prevailed— is small. 
A migrator)- movement of comparable magnitude from the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation is less evident, and among males, the first intimation of out-migration occun 
in the 25-to-29-year age group. Second, the proportion of white children under 
5 yean old in the rural-farm population in 1960 is markedly smaller than in the 
rural-nonfarm or urban population. This suggests that the volume of white rural- 
to-urban migration in the future will become more moderate, and that the growth 
of cities through farm-to-city migration may diminish. Third, the comparative 
youthfulness of the nonwhite population of all residence categories is striking. The 
larger proportions of nonwhite than white females in urban areas at all ages 
through 39, not only reflect high birth rate levels, but also suggest large-scale, age- 
selective migration of nonwhite women to urban areas in the recent past. 

Proportions in selected age ranges, by color. To examine the age structure in 
more detail without the tedium of meticulous consideration of each 5-year age 
group, it is ':onvenient to deal with wider age ranges. In part, the groupings used 
represent phases of the life cycle, both from the standpoint of physiological 
maturation and socially defined stages. In part, also, the groups were selected 
to represent some of the highly migratory segments of the age structure. The age 
groups used include three that represent youth, under 5 years, 5 to 14 yean, and 
15 to 19 years ; three that represent economically productive adults, 20 to 24 yean, 
25 to 44 yean, and 45 to 64 yean; and one that reprtients old age, 65 yean and 
over.' Table III-2 shows the percentage distribution of the population in these 
-ilected age groups in 1960, by residence and color. 

Proportions under 5 years of age. The number of young children in any popu- 
ation is closely related to birth levels of the recent past. The proportion of the 
Jopulation at a given age, is, of course, related to the numben in other age groups 
IS determined by the particular history of births, deaths, and migration. Children 
mder 5 yean are of special interest not only because their numben have implica- 
10ns for future population growth, but also because they are socially and economi- 
ally dependent upon othen. 

Lcctr '" ^ °^ comprised more than one-tenth (11.3 

" y^lL population of the United States. The proportion was 
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Figure III- 2.— Percent op Total Population Under Age 20, by Resi- 
dence, Color, and Aoe, por Regions op the Conterminous United 
States: I960 
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Table III-2.— Percent Distribution of Population by Residence, Color, 
AND Ace, for the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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smaller for whites and considerably larger for nonwhites, 10.9 percent as com- 
pared wth 14.4 percent. The proportion of young children was greatest in the 
rural-nonfarm residence group, intennediate in the urban, and lowest in the rural- 
farm category for both nonwhites and whites. In the nonwhite population, how- 
ever, the percenuge of children under 5 yean was equally high in the rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm populations. Differences in the proportions of young children 
among the four regions, by residence and color, are shown in figure III-2. 

The pattern with respect to percentages of white children under 5 years, that 
is, highest in rural-nonfarm, intermediate in urban, and lowest in rural-farm, is 
true in each of the regions and in six of the nine divisions. In addition to being 
more varable than the pattern for whites, the dominant pattern for nonwhite 
children under 5 years is rural-nonfarm, high; rural-farm, intermediate; and 
urban, low. This pattern holds for the South and the West and for three of 
the nine divisions. 



Proportions 5 to 14 years of age. In addition to possessing most of the social 
and economic attributes of the age group under 5 years, youngsters 5 to 14 yean 
old correspond closely to the kindergarten and elementary school-age popula- 
tions. Since persons in this age range are not often migratory apart from family 
units and have very low mortality rates, the size of this age category is primarily 
a reflection of fertility levels from 1945 to 1955. 

Children who were 5 through 14 yean old in I960 accounted for nearly one- 
fifth of the toUl population of the United States. The proportion of white youths 
of these ages was 19.4 percent ; of nonwhite youths, 22.6 percent. The proportion 
of persons aged 5 to 14 yean was highest in the rural-farm and lowest in the 
urban residence category. This order was true for white as well as nonwhite 
youths, as shown in table III-2, and prevailed in most regions and divisions, as 
^" appendix table A-6. Among whites, the most notable exceptions were 
^v>ie three divbions of the South where proportions of penons 5 to 14 yean 
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Fmure 111-3. Percent of Total Population Aged 20 to 64, by Residence, 
Color, and Age, for Regions of the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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old in the rural-nonfarm population exceeded those in the rural-farm popula- 
lion. Among nonwhites, the main deviations from the general pattern arc in 
ffew England and the East North Central Sutes, where the proportions of per- 
lons 5 to 14 yean old was higher among urban residents than among either rural- 
farm or rural-nonfarm people. 

Proportions 15 to 19 years of age. The age group from 15 to 19 yean is of spe- 
cial interest, representing ks it does a stage in the life cycle of imminent mental 
^d physical maturation; it is an age range during which crucial decisions con- 
cerning education, work, and marriage all tend to converge. Thus, its memben arc 
highly migratory, especially those in the older part of the age span. 

Youths in this age group in 1960 represented nearly 7.5 percent of the total 
populaUon of the NaUon. White youths of these ages comprised 7.3 percent of 
the total white population and nonwhite youths, 8.4 percent of the total nonwhite 
population. The proportion of persons who were 15 to 19 years old was highest 
in the rural-farm population, next highest in the rural-nonfarm, and lowest in 
the urban population among both whites and nonwhites. 

The proportions of 15- to W-year-olds, by residence and color, for regions are 
jhown in figure III-2. Both rural residence categories in all regions contain 
larger proportions of white youth aged 15 to 19 yean than does the urban. The 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban populations rank in that order with 
respect to the percentage of whites 15 to 19 yean old in all regions and in most 
of the divisions; am^g nonwhites, the order of the residence categories is 
different only in the Northeast Region where the rural-nonfarm population 
ranb highest. 

Proportions 20 to 24 years of age. This age cohort is of interest not only 
because of iu small size, but also because it is highly migratory. The number of 
penons 20 to 24 yean old is small because of the low birth levels of the late 
I930's. The high rate of migration of this age group is suggested, for example, 
by the fact that rural-farm personi 20 to 24 yean of age in 1960 represented only 
4.3 percent of the population while those 15 to 19 yean old represented 9.4 per- 
cent. In addition, this stage of the life cycle is characterized by high marriage 
rates, family formation, and entry into and participation in the labor market. 

Young adults between 20 and 24 yean old accounted for only 6.0 percent :) 
Ihe total American population in 1960. Among nonwhites the percentage was 
6.5 and among whites, 6.0. Diflferences among the proportions in thb age group 
for the urban and rural-nonfarm residence groups, for both whites and nonwhites, 
we not great, as may be seen in uble III-2. 

The proportion of young adults 20 to 24 years of age, by residence and color, 
'FR?r^ geographic region in figure III-3. The most frequent pattern 

l^^es in these ages, in the regions as well as in the divisions, is high propor- 
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tions in the urban, intermediate proportions in the rural-nonfarm, and low 
proportions in the rural-farm populations. Proportions of nonwhites in this age 
group, however, are higher among the rural-nonfarm than the urban population 
in all divisions outside of the South. (See appendbc table A-€.) 

Proportions 25 to 44 years of age. Adults of these ages represent the stage of the 
life cycle that is characterized by high levels of labor force participation. For a 
large part of this age group, childrearing is a primary concern. Persons of these 
ages arc mature, economically active, and are often given preference in the labor 
market. 

Adults 25 to 44 years old accounted for more than one-fourth (26.1) of the 
total population of 'he United States in 1960. Among whites, the proportion was 
above average and among nonwhites, below average. The proportion in this age 
group for the Nation as a whole for both white and nonwhite was especially high 
in the urban and especially low in the rural-farm population; in th'^ rural«non* 
farm population it was intermediate. These percentages by residence and color, 
for regions, are shown graphically in figure 111-3. 

Proportions 45 to 64 years of age. Older adults, here considered as persons 45 
to 64 years of age, are often characterized by reduced physical activity and labor 
force participation, and for a large majority, by decreased mobility, both occupa* 
tionally and spatially. In contrast to previous age groups, the incidence of illness, 
disability, and widowhood rises for those in this age group. 

Adults 45 to 64 years old comprised approximately one-fifth (20.3 percent) of 
the total American population in 1960. As shown in table 111-2, the proportion 
among nonwhites was much lower than for whites, the respective percentages 
being 16.8 and 20.7. Among whites, classed by residence, the percentages of 
persons 45 to 64 years old were highest in the rural-farm population, intermediate 
in the urban, and lowest in the rural-nonfarm. Among nonwhites, the percentages 
were highest in the urban, intermediate in the rural-farm, and lowest in the 
rural-nonfarm sectors. 

Figure III-3 also summarizes the proportions of adults 45 to 64 years old by 
residence and color, for each of the regions in 1960. Among whites, the pattern 
of high proportions in the rural-farm population, intermediate proportions in 
K$\^ urban, and low proportions in the rural-nonfarm populations, was true of all 
except two divisions. Among nonwhites, numerous variations in pattern in the 
proportion 45 to 64 years old were found in the various divisions. (See appendix 
table A-6.) 

Proportions 65 years old and over. Persons aged 65 years and over, a rapidly 
expanding segment of the American population, represent the final phase of the 
life cycle. Much of the interest in this age group, apart from its increasing size, 
relates to problems surrounding retirement, such as income, housing, and 
health services and facilities. 
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Persom in this age group comprised less than one-tenth (9.1 percent) of the 
total population in 1960. Among whites the proportion was 9.4 percent and 
among nonwhites, 6.1 percent. In terms of residence, the white population 65 
^•cars old atid over was proportionately greatest in the rural-farm category, next 
in the urban, and least in rural-nonfarm. The proportion of nonwhites 65 years 
old and over, on the other hand, was greatest in the rural-nonfarm population, 
itext in the rural-farm, and lowest in the urban. 



Figure III-^. — Percent of Total Population at Ages 65 and Over, by 
Residence and Ck}LOR, for Regions of the Conterminous UNrrao States: 
1960 
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Source : Appendii table A-6. 



The p^'-rentage of persons 65 years old and ovei, by residence and color, for 
each of the regions of the Nation is shown in figure 1 1 1-4. For the white 
population, the most common pattern of relationship between the three residence 
groups in terms of percent of population aged 65 yean old and over is that the 
rural-farm population has the highest proportion aged, followed by the urban 
♦ -ipulation, and trailed by the rural-nonfarm. This pattern prevails in two geo- 
graphic regions and five divisions. For the nonwhite population, on the other 
hand, the percent of the population 65 years old and over is usually highest in 
the urban population and lowest in the rural-nonfarm population. (Sec appendbc 
table A^). 



Summary. The dominant residence pattern by age* iii the American popula- 
tion in 1960 may be summarized in the following tabular form* 

A|«|roup KunUann Rural nonfsnn Urbto 

Under years Low High Intermediate. 

d to U years Hlfh Intermediate Low. 

15 to 19 years Hlrh Intermediate Low. 

20to24ywi Low Intermediate High. 

25 to 44 years Low Intermediate High. 

O « to M years High j^w Intermediate. 

ERJC^^'*"^''**"'*''^'' Intwmtdiate. 
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The rural-farm population, in relation to other residence groups, containec 
large proportions of the young and of older adults, and smaller proportion* of 
young adults. The white farm population in 1960, however, contained very 
small percentages of children under 5 years of age. This was not true of the 
nonwhite farm population, although the proportions under 5 years were often 
higher for rural-nonfarm populations. The nonwhite ruraNfarm population atsc 
differed from the characterization outlined, in that the proportions of oldei 
adults were not large. 

The age structure of the rural-nonfarm population differed markedly from 
region to region, but as an aggregate it was often intermediate. That is, the rural- 
nonfarm population generally had larger proportions of young people than did 
the urban population, but smaller proportions than the rural-farm population. 
It generally had larger proportions cf young adults than the rural-farm popula- 
tion, but smaller proportions than did the urban population. Finally— and this 
u not true of all parts of the Nation— the rural-nonfarm population usu?.lly 
contained small percentages of older adults. 

The age structure of the rural population has implications for a wide range 
of social and economic phenomena. The large proportions of young and old, 
coupled with small proportions of young adults in the farm population, have 
an impact upon all institutional life. Conservative political behavior, declining 
interest and involvement in farm organizations, increased welfare loads, and 
reluctance to increase taxes for whatever purpose— all of which are to varying 
extents features of the contemporary rural scene— are rooted at least in part 
in the age composition of the farm popu'ation. 

Dependency ratios, by color. Age data are often used for the \ jrpose of gaining 
insights into variations in dependency burdens in populations and segmentt 
of populations. The dependency ratio, as used here, is based upon the number 
of youth under 20 and the number of older persons 65 years old and over in 
relation to the working population defined here as those persons aged 20 to 64 
years.' Hence, three dependency ratios, representing total dependency, youth 
dependency, and aged dependency, have been computed. Quite clearly, such 
ratios ar*- merely approximations of reality with respect to economic or social 
dependency. It is obvious that many persons under 20 years as well as many per- 
sons 65 yean old and over are fully employed and self-supporting. Certainly 
not all of those aged 20 to 64 years are independent, nor do all who have income 
support othen as the ratio implies. Nonetheless, the dependency ratios used here 
are of value in estimating dependency in different segments of the population. 

Dependency ratios for the United States and regions in 1960, by residence 
and color, are shown in table 1 1 1-3. Similar ratios for divisions are found in 
appendix table A-7. Table III-3 shows a total dependency ratio of 90.7 for the 
^ United States, a youth ratio of 73.4, and an aged ratio of 17.3. A total dcpend- 
ERJC ""^^'o °^ 90.7 indicates that for every 100 persons in the productive, "in- 
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acpcndcnt'* agc$ of 20 to 64 yean, there are about 91 persons in the dependent 
-jrt under 20 years and 65 years and over. A youth ratio of 73.4 means that 
Jhcrc arc 73 persons under 20 /ears for every 100 persons in the productive ages; 
and an aged ratio of 17.3, that there are approximately 17 persons 65 years old 
over for every 1 00 persons in the productive ages. 



Table HI-S.—Dependency Ratios for the Total Dependent Population 
AND Its Youth and Aged Components, by Residence, Ck>LOR, and Regions, 
FOR the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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tD«p«ndeDC7 ratio* are daflncd aa followa: "Touth dependency ratio** is tbt number of 
Mftooa under 20 yean pw 100 pewona agw! 20 to «4 yeara; "Aged dependency ratio** la the 
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s Based upon fewer than 1.000 peraona 65 yeara and over. 

Source: Reubulatcd and computed from data in 1960Ccnaua of Population. 



The total burden of dependency among nonwhites considerably exceeded that 
of whites; the dependency ratios were about 106 and 89, rcspecUvely. This is 
so because of the relatively large youth dependency ratio of the nonwhite 
population, about 94 as compared with only 71 for the white population. In the 
white population the dependency load of the aged is higher than that of the 
nonwhite population, 18 versus 13. The burden of support of youth far outweighs 
the burden of support of the aged, with the net result of markedly higher toUl 
dependency burdens for the nonwhite population. 

The burden of dependency as defined here was greatest in the rural residence 
groups and least in the urban population of the Nation, for both whites and 
nonwhites. Although differences in dependency ratios between the rural-farm 
O ;Al.nonfami residence groups were not great, the burden of dependency 
ERJC later in the rural-farm sector when color was not considered. The total 
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and youth dependency ratios of the rural-nonfarm white population, however 
were slightly higher than those of the rural-farm population. In addition, thi 
aged dependency ratio of the nonwhite rural-nonfarm population exceeded tha 
of the nonwhite rural-farm population. Extraordinarily high toul depcndenc] 
ratios for nonwhites were found in the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm population! 
of the Nation, 165.2 and 135.1, respectively. , 

The total burden of dependency in 1960 was highest in the South, followed 
by the North Central, the West, and the Northeast Regions. To a large degree 
this regional order was determined by the level of youth dependency ratios, and 
especially by the high nonwhite youth ratio of the South. The white youth 
dependency ratio was similar in all regions except in the Northeast where it was 
only 63.8. The white aged dependency ratio was highest in the North Central 
Region, followed by the Northeast, West, and South, but for nonwhites it was 
higher in the South than in the other regions. 

Regional variations by residence generally conformed to the patterns of highl 
rural and low urban dependency loads. The white youth dependency ratio waa 
higher in the rural-nonfarm than in the rural-farm portions of the South and 
North Central Region, as was the case for the white aged ratio in the North 
Central Region. The nonwhite aged ratio was notably higher in the rural* 
nonfarm than in the rural-farm portions of the South. 

The extent to which dependency ratios for the three residence groups deviate 
from the national average load of dependency in the Nation, regions, and divi- 
sions is summarized for the white population in table III-4; for the nonwhite 
population in table 1 1 1-5. 

In all geographic regions and divisions the white youth dependency ratios for 
the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm populations exceeded the national average* 
whereas the prevailing pattern for the urban population was one of lower 
dependency ratios than the national average. There were no regions in which 
the urban white youth dependency ratio was as great as the national average, 
and only three of the nine geographic divisions had such ratios greater than the 
national average. These exceptions were the West North Central, West South 
Central, and Mountain Divisions. On the map these divisions cover the area west 
of the Mississippi River extending to the eastern border of the three Pacific Coast 
States. Deviations from the national average white youth dependency ratios were 
greatest for the rural-farm population in the Mountain and West North Central 
Divisions; for the rural-nonfarm population in the Mountain, East South Central^ 
and West South Central Divisions; and for the urban population in the Mountai^^ 
States — where the ratio exceeded the national average — and in the Middle 
Atlantic States where it was below the national average. (See uble III-4.) 

The array of deviations of the white aged dependency ratios from the national 
O average white aged ratio is somewhat less tidy. In all regions except the Welt« 
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white aged ratios for the rural-farm population we?e^aIoS^RX nffiS^'*^ 
a^-e^^age, but the deviations wwc minor as compared with those characterizing 
the youth dependency ratios of the same areas. On the other hand, the regional 
^hitc aged ratios for the rural-nonfarm population were below the national 
average except in the North Central Region. This, too, is in sharp contrast with 

pattern of deviations of the white youth dependency ratios for the rural- 
nonfarm population, which were well above the national average in all regions. 
Finally, although all regions had urban white youth dependency ratios below the 
national average, the Northeast and North Central Regions, which contained 
about 62 percent of the white urban aged population of the Nation, had aged 
dependency ratios above the national average. 



Table in-4,— Deviations of Youth and Aged Dependency Ratios from 
THE National Average for the White Population, by Residence 
Regions, and Divisions, for the Conterminous United States: 1960 ' 
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Among the divisions, the white aged dependency ratios of the rural-farm 
FK>pulation were uniformly above the national average, except for the West 
North Central and Mountain Divisions. These were the very two divisions for 
whicn the rural-farm youth dependency ratios were most above the naUonal 
average. Rural-nonfarm white aged dependency ratios were below the national 
m. • the average in the other four. In only the 

»>e8t Nortii Central Division was the ratio markedly higher than the national 
average, which it exceeded by 11. 4 percentage points. On the other hand, in four 
oivisions the difTerences from the national average were less than 1 percentoge 
Er|c " °' ^^''^ ^'^^^ ^'^^ °^ Mississippi River. Urban white aged depend- 
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cncy ratios were prcdominently below the national average. The only exceptions 
to this pattern were found in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and West 
North Central Divisions. 

The pattern of differences between nonwhite dependency ratios and the non* 
white national average ratio is rather different than that observed for the white 
population. Table 1II-5 presents nonwhite youth and aged dependency ratios 
for the ruraUfarm, rural-nonfarm, and urban populations by geographic region 
and division. The national average nonwhite youth ratio was 93.7. To begin 
with, this is appreciably higher than the corresponding white national average 
ratio of 7 1 . 1 . In the ruraUfarm population the nonwhite youth dependency ratio 
exceeded the national average by 55. 1 percentage points, as compared with an 
excess of only 8.8 points for the white rural-farm population. Similarly, the 
deviation of the youth dependency ratios from the national average for the rural- 
nonfarm and urban nonwhite populations each exceeded considerably the devia* 
tions in the corresponding sccton of the white population. Tables III-4 and 
III~5 provide 42 pairs of figures representing the difference from the national 
average of youth dependency ratios for regions, divisions, and residence groups 
for the white and nonwhite populations. In over 80 percent of the pain, the 
difference is greater for the nonwhite population. Thus, the nonwhite population 
not only has a higher ni^tional average youth dependency ratio, but the variations 
from this national average are almost unifomily greatei than the variations found 
around the white national average youth dependency ratio. 

^ Table 1II-5 — DEVtATioNS of YoirrH and Aged Dependency Ratios Fhom 
THE National Average for the Nonwhite Population, by Residence, 
Regions, and Divisions, for the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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Among the regions, nonwhite youth dependency ratios exceed the national 
\'eragc niost in the South. The nonwhite youth dependency burden in the 
;^uth is more above the national average in the rural-farm population than in 
lie niral-nonfarm ; in the urban South, the dependency ratio is below the na- 
lonal average, but not nearly as much below as it is in the other regions. In the 
Cortheast Region, nonwhite youth dependency loads fall far below the national 
^^^f^e, regardless of residence category. The youth dependency ratio for the 
irban Northeast is 22.9 percentage points below the national average, while the 
^rtl-farm and rural-nonfarm ratios are, respectively, 17.2 and 15.5 percentage 
^ints below the national average. Those geographic divisions east of the Missis- 
ippi River which are outside the South, as well as the Pacific Division, all have 
nonwhite youth dependency ratios lower than the national average, regardless 
pf residence category. On the other hand, in the geographic divisions of the South 
^nd those lying between the Mississippi River and the Rockies, dependency ratios 
or nonwhites in the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm populations were well above 
the national average, indeed by as much as 61.2 percentage points in the rural- 
farm population of the East South Central Division. 

The aged dependency ratio for rural-farm nonwhites, as indicated in table 
111*5, is 3.8 percentage points above the national average ratio of 12.6 for all 
nonwhites; the rural-nonfarm nonwhites are 4.9 points above the national 
A^^crage, while the urban nonwhites arc 1.4 points below the national average. 
For rural-farm nonwhites, the aged dependency ratio was below the national 
average in the Northeast Region and in two divisions, the Middle Atlantic and 
Mountain States. For the nonwhite rural-nonfarm population, it was below the 
national average in the Northeast and West Regions and in each of the divisions 
comprising these regions. Aged dependency was much in excess of the national 
average in the East South Central and West South Central Divisions. The aged 
dependency ratio for urban nonwhites was higher than the national average 
only in the South, in two of the three divisions of the South, namely, the East 
South Central and West South Central States, and in the West North Central 
Division. 

The relative positions of the three residence components with respect to de- 
{N-ndency loads of youth and aged, by region, division, and color, arc summarized 
in the uble III-6. Nationally, the rural-nonfarm population ranks first; the 
rural-farm, second; and the urban, third in terms of the vhite ycath dependency 
ratio. In all divisions but the West South Central, the urban white youth depcn* 
dency load is lower than that of either the rural-farm or rural-nonfarm residence 
category; in all but four divisions— New England, Middle Atlantic, West North 
Clcntral, and Mountain— the rural-nonfarm white youth dependency load ex* 
reeds that of the rural-farm population. The pattern of the nonwhite youth 
<lepcndency ratios for the Nation as a whole is rather different. The ruraUfarm 
^ 4tion ranks ftnt, followed by the rural-nonfarm, and in turn by the urban. 
£iS!,L four regions, the nonwhite youth dependency load is the highest, as is alio 
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the case in all divisions except New Engfiml, the East South Central, and the 
Pacific. Youth dependency ratios for all divisions except the Middle Atlantic 
are higher for the rural-farm population than for the rural-nonfann or the urban 
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In the Nation as a whole, in terms of aged dependency loads for whita. 
the rural-farm population ranks first; the rural-nonfami, second; and the urban, 
third. Despite the national pattern, in only three of the nine divisions does the 
urban white population rank third; the predominant rank, which is held by six 
divisions, IS the second or intermediate rank. The aged dependency load for the 
white rural.farm population is higher tiian tiiat of eitiier the rural-nonfan^ 
or urban populations in six of the nine divisions; in two of tiie nine, the WeM 
North Central and tiie Mountain, it ranks third; and in one, the West South 
Central, it ranks second. Nationally, the nonwhite aged dependency load is high- 
est in tile rural-nonfarm population, second in the rural-farm, and tiiird in Uie 
urban population. This order is maintain for the tiirce Soutiiem divisions whci* 
tiie nonwhites are concentrated. In the two divisions of the West as well as th« 
two divisions of tiie North Central Region, aged dependency for nonwhites 
higher in the rural-farm tiian in the rural-nonfarm population. 

It IS clear tiiat high loads of dependency carry with them economic burden* 
such as relatively large expenditures for the care and education of the younj 
and support of the aged. Heavy youth dependency implies a style of life in which 
a disproportionately large share of the parents' time is used in tiie care and nur 
^ ture of the young. These social and economic by-products of high dependent) 
ERsLC prevalent in the rural-farm part of the population. They are al*^ 
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iiiort prev'alent among nonwhites than whites, and in some regions more than 
others. 

composition of rural populations by distance from SMSA's 

In this section the nature of the relationship of the age composition in rural 
^as to distance from the nearest SMSA is considered in some detail/ In keeping 
^-ith the framework outlined in chapter I, it is assumed that the large metropolis 
1^ an influence on the overall age structure of rural areas and directly alters 
ihat structure, chiefly through the process of migration. Norms with respect to 
Utniiy size, health, and medical practices current in the metropolis generally 
«prtad throughout the countryside. Despite the relatively small degree of rural- 
urban differentiation, such norms are not fully and completely diflfused through- 
(^xii the nir |)opulation. One of the important barriers to more complete knowl- 
and acceptance of urban norms on the part of the hinterland population 
i« distance. Thus, the influence of the metropolis on the hinterland is expected 
to diminish as distance from it increases. In general, the influence of urban norms 
;JTrcting births and deaths and thereby age composition, is expected to weaken 
or disappear as distance from the metropolis increases. 

The metropolis also directly afi*ects the age structure of rural populations by 
attracting migrants. For many years, urban areas have attracted people in the 
wwgf economically productive age groups from the farm population, with results 
which are readily apparent in the age composition of hinterland areas. Urban 
areas have had the same attraction for residents of small towns, villages, and 
other nonfarm populations living in the more remote areas. Another portion 
ot ^he rural-nonfarm population, however, is comprised of suburbanites who 
by the whim of deflnition are part of the rural population. In general, it is ex- 
pected that the attraction of the metropolis, and, therefore, the rate of out- 
migration from rural-farm and hinterland rural-nonfarm areas, would decrease 
with increasing distance from the metropolis. Due to our inability to separate 
the components of the rural-nonfarm population, it is expected that inconsistent 
relationships with distance will be found in difl'erent regions of the United States. 
While the general expectation is to find a gradient pattern in rural age composi^ 
(ion, it is recognized that no allowance has been made for the influence of cities 
with less than 50,000 inhabitants. 

The general outline of our expectations regarding the relationship between 
rural age composition and distance is as follows: 

( 1 ) Proportions of youth, both white and nonwhite, in the rural-farm and 
niral-nonfarm populations are expected to increase as distance from the nearest 
SMSA increases. TSis relationship is anticipated for all ages up to 24 years, but 
It is expected to be less evident in the two highly migratory age groups. 

(2) Proportions of adults, both white and nonwhite, in the rural-farm and 
ruraUnonfarm populations, are expected generally to decrease as distance from 

P^P^^arest SMSA increases. This relationship is anticipated in the age groups 
klML ^yean, 45 to 64 years, and 65 years old and over. 
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population profiU, by age, sex, color, and distance. Figure III-5 provides an 
overall picture of age and $cx structure of the three residence components by 
distance from an SMSA, and pertains only to the white population^ classified 
\^ residence and by five distance bands. 

The most striking initial impression gained from figure III-5 is the similarity 
0f the contours for all disUnce bands within each of the residence categories. Re- 
gardless of disUnce, the characteristic conformations of the rural farmi rural- 
nonfarm, and urban populations are evident. However, careful examination of 
jge-sex variations within each residence category reveals important differences 
i^th respsct to distance. These relationships will be explored more fully in the 
following pages. Percentage distributions for 5-year age-sex groups of the white 
population arc found in appendix table 

While our scheme has not controlled fully fuc size of place, and while the 
precise population mix within residence groups is not known for each distance 
band, each of the three residence categories, regardless of distance, possesses dis- 
tinctive characteristics. While Duncan and Reiss effectively demonstrate differ- 
ences by size of place, it does not seem from our evidence . . that one must 
qualify carefully any general statement about urban-rural differences in age and 
lex structure." ^ 



Proportions in selected age ranges, by color and distance. The relationship be- 
tween age groups and distance from an SMSA for each residence and color group 
in the population in 1960 is shown in figure III-6. (Supporting data are given 
in appendix table A-9.) The seven age groups conforming to the significant life- 
cycle stages which were used previously in this chapter are again utilized to 
explore this relationship. 

The proportion of the population under 5 years old is greater in areas 150 
miles or more from SMSA*s than in any 50-mile band of territory closer to 
the S MSA's. This is true for both whites and nonwhites and for all categories 
of residence. The prevailing pattern for the white population under 5 yean old 
regardless of residence category is a slight to moderate decline in the proportion 
with increasing distance from an SMSA until a distance of 100 miles is reached, 
and an increase in the proportion thereafter. In the nonwhite population, the 
proportion under 5 years old rises with increasing distance from an SMSA, with 
the one exception that the urban nonwhite proportion is lower in the zone of less 
than 50 miles than it is in SMSA*s or in the zone from 50 to 99 iniles. 

Also shown in figure III-6 is the configuration of the proportioru of the popu- 
lation 5 to 14 years old in the three residence categories and five distance cate- 
gories. The general trend is upward as distance from an SMSA increases. The 
^l^^p '^ccption to this trend is in the white rural-nonfarm population, where the 
^^^1 downward until a disUnce of 150 miles is reached. Also contrary to the 
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general trend is a sharp decline in the proportion in this age range for both rural- 
farm and urban nonwhites, beginning at a distance of 150 miles from the nearest 
SMSA. 

In the age group 15 to 19 years, the generally upward trend observed for 
younger ages begins to flatten out. The two ends of the distance scale — within 
SMSA's and 150 milei or more from SMSA's- -are characterized by lower per- 
centages of persons 15 to 19 yean old than are found in the intervening territory. 
This is true for both whites and nonwhites and for all three residence groups. 
Each of the curves for this age range shown in figure III-6 follow; an inverted 
shallow U-shaped path. 

In the next older age group depicted in figure III-6, the population 20 to 24 
yean old, the configuration of the percentages approaches stability for the white 
rural*farm and nual-nonfarm populations, is slightly upward for urban whites 
and rural-farm nonwhites, and declines for the fint hundred miles and increases 
thereafter for urban and rural-nonfarm nonwhites. In all color-residence cate- 
gories the variation with distance is quite small. The absence of a downward trend 
with increasing distince from an SMS A, such as might have been expected in thf 
light of greater concentration of economic opportunity in and near SMSA% calls 
for some comment. It is quite possible that the high mobility of persons in this 
age range is responsible via the mechanism of a high rural sex ratio and an 
extraordinarily low urban sex ratio. That is to say, cohorts of males and females 
may be offsetting one another where age and distance are controlled. 

The proportion of the population which is 25 to 44 yean old dcclineSi as ex« 
pected, with increasing distance from an SMSA, but not throughout the entire 
distance range. The pattern of decline followed by increase applies to each of 
the color-n sidence categories without exception. There are some differencesi 
however, in the distances at which the proportions cease to decline and start 
moving upward. All residence groups of nonwhites and rural-farm whites are 
characterized by this revenal of trend beginning at a distance of 50 to 99 miles 
from the nearest SMSA. For the white urban and rural-nonfarm populations, the 
revenal of the downward trend begms somewiiat further away from the nearest 
SMSA, in the distance band from 100 to 149 miles. Thus, in all color residence 
categories, the proportion of the population in the young, economically produc* 
tive adult age range, 25 to 44 yean, is highest in SMSA's and in territory 150 
miles or more from SMSA's, and lowest at some point in between. 

In the next older age group, 45 to 64 years, the prevailing pattern of the pro* 
portion of population in the age range is downward with increasing distance 
f'*r>m an SMSA. This general tendency, which conforms well to a priori expects* 
tions, is subject to some variation in one or another of the color-residence cate* 
gories. The downward trend is virtually linear for the ruraNfarm non white pop^' 
lation, and almost as regular for the urban white population. The proportions (o^ 
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rural-farm population, both white and noWWlte, remain at a relatively high 
level through the distance band of 50 to 99 miles, after which they decline 
markedly. In the urban nonwhite population the proportion climbs to a peak in 
(he 50-to-99-mile band, and then drops off. Contrary to the general pattern, the 
j^portion for the white rural-nonfarm population rises until a distance of 100 
miles from an SMSA and then levels off. 

At the age level 65 years and over, the proportion of the population this old 
declined with increasing distance from an SMSA for the rural-farm population, 
both white and nonwhite. In all other color-residence categories the highest pro- 
portions were found at some distance from the nearest SMSA. For the urban 
population, both white and nonwhite, and the nonwhite rural-nonfann popula- 
tion, the maxima were in the distance range of 50 to 99 miles from the nearest 
SMSA; whereas the maximum for the white rural-nonfarm population was 
itached in the zone which was 100 to 149 miles from an SMSA. 

In general, factors other than distance from a metropolitan area are required 
tc explain variations in the age structure of rural areas. However, the proportion 
»t younger ages tends to increase, and that at older ages to decrease m the dis- 
tancc from metropolitan areas increases. This general relationship is not without 
exception, nor docs the relationship often approach linear fci-m. Despite the 
heterogeneous character of nonwhites in the most remote distance bands, the 
nonwhite age structure in relation to distance conformed to expectations more 
fitquently than did that of thu white population. Additional controls such as 
size of urban place, type of agricultural activity, separation of suburban from 
other rural-nonfarm population, and region, among others, might clarify further 
the pattern of relationships between age and distance. 

Dependency ratios by color and distance. While it is expected that in the rural 
population the youth dependency ratios generally will increase with greater dis* 
Unce from an SMSA and the aged dependency ratios will decrease, a complex 
set of factors is in operation so that these assumptions are not put forward without 
reservations. The anticipated patterns of dependency as related to distance, there- 
fore, arc largely exploratory. 

Dependency ratios as related to distance from the nearest SMSA for the 
United States, by residence and color, are shown in figures 111-7 and III-8 
and in appendix table A-10. As a rule, youth dependency loads increase with 
increasing distance for all color-residence groups (fig. III-7). In every case, the 
lowest dependency ratios are found in the SMSA counties. In most instances, the 
youtli dependency ratio in areas within 50 miles of an SMSA rises sharply from 
the level of the SMSA counties. The rural-farm and rural-nonfarm white youth 
dependency ratios exhibit slight variations in the fint three bands but then rise 
PpY^ lly. The extraordinarily high ratios of the nonwhite population of rural- 
L^^id rural-nonfarm areas show marked increases as distance from an SMSA 
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increases. The only exception is among rural-farm nonwhites where the ratio 
drops beyond 150 miles. Youth dependency ratios for urban nonwhites reach a 
maximum in the 50-to.99-mile distance band and then drop. 

Figure III-7.-Y0UTH Dehendencv Ratios for Rural and Urban Popu- 
lations. Bv Coi^R AND Distance from Nearest Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, for the Conterminous Umted States: 1960 
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The data contained in figure III-^ and in appendix tabic A-10 suggests that 
there b no simple association between aged dependency levels and distance from 
the nearest SMSA. The relative levels of the aged dependency ratio for rural- 
farm whites and nonwhites are high in the SMSA counties, rise in the 
than-50-mile distance band, and then fall sharply through the remaining 
distance bands. In the rural-nonfarm white population, the ratio is low in the 
SMSA counUes, rises sharply to a peak in the 100.to-149-milc distance band, 
and then drops slightly beyond that distance. The aged dependency ratio for 
niral-nonfarm nonwhites increases sharply to a high in the 50-to-99-mile dis- 
tance category and then drops sharply to a low level in the most remote distance 
hand. The aged dependency ratio for urban nonwhites follows the same pattern, 
at a lower level, as that of rural-farm nonwhites. Among urban whites, the 
^ pattern of the aged dependency ratio is one of increase below 100 miles fnnn 
ERJC *" ^^^^» followed by a decline at greater distances. 
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^ III-8 -AoED Dependency Ratios for Rural and Urban Popula- 
W'J'bv Color and Distance from Nearest Standard METROPOLriAN 
S?atist'cal Area, for the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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Source: Appendix uble A-10. 

As the youth population is generally much larger than the aged population, 
the pattern of the toUl dependency ratio in terms of disUnce from the nearest 
SMSA should resemble that of the youth dependency load. In all color-residence 
categories, the total dependency load is lowest in the SMSA counties and rises 
sharply in the fint 50-mile band. With some exceptions, it may be said that 
total dependency loads generally increase as distance increases. The most de- 
viant instance in this regard is the nonwhite urban population in which the 
toul dependency ratio rises sharply to a peak in the 50.to-99-mile distance 
band and declines sharply beyond 150 miles of an SMSA. 

In summary, yotith dependency ratios in the rural population generally 
tended to increase with greater distance from the nearest SMSA. Regular in- 
creases in youth dependency ratios were exhibited only for rural-nonfarm whites 
and nonwhites. Aged dependency ratios, in the main, tended to decline with 
increasing distance for the rural-farm population, but to rise and then decline 
for the rural-nonfarm population. Thus, the social and economic burdens as- 
sociated with youth dependency fall with increasing weight upon rural popu- 

y J as the distance from a metropolitan area increases. Also, it is probable 
yy^ he educational, religious, and other organizational structures in the more 
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remote areas are generally less well equipped to aid families in meeting the 
problems of youth dependency than is the case in communities closer to 
SMSA's. 

Th€ sex composition of the rural-farm and rural^nonfarm 
populations 

As indicated previously in thii chapter, the sex composition of a given popula* 
tion is determined by antecedent births, deaths, and migration. Demographers 
often use a simple index, the sex ratio, or the number of males per 100 females, 
to summarize and compare the balance of the sexes in a population. The sex 
ratio at birth is high. That is, among whites in the United States, 5 or 6 percent 
more males than females are bom; among nonwhites, the excess of males is only 
2 or 3 percent. The death rate, from infancy throughout the lifespan, is higher 
for males than females. Thus, the effect of mortality is to continuously reduce 
the high sex ratio at birth. In addition, the age and sex selectivity of in* and 
out-migrants greatly affects sex composition,* variations in the residence com- 
ponents generally being due more to the nature of the selectivity among mi- 
grants than to births and deaths. 

The sex ratio of the total population of the United States in 1960 was 96.9 
males per 100 females. That is, there were approximately 3 percent more fe- 
males than males. For many years prior to 1950, the sex ratio of the American 
population had been more than 100. Among whites in 1960, it was 97.3 and 
among nonwhites^ 94.2. 

As shown in table III-7 the ratio of males to females was higher in the rural 
than in the urban areas of the Nation as a whole. The excess of males over 
females in the rural-farm population was slightly over 7 percent, in the rural- 
nonfarm population it was about 3 percent; in the urban population on the 
other hand there was a male deficit of about 6 percent. The sex ratios for 
nonwhites were considerably lower than for whites. AWiough the nonwhite sex 
ratios follow the high rural and low urban pattern mentioned, they were 
higher in the rural-nonfarm than in the rural-farm areas of the Nation. 

The high sex ratios characteristic of the two rural-residence groups and the 
low sex ratios of urban areas for both whites and nonwhites applied generally 
to the nine divisions as well as the four regions of the Nation, with a few 
exceptions. In the rural-farm population, the only sex ratio below 100 wal 
that of nonwhites in New England. In the rural-nonfarm population, it fell 
below 100 only for nonwhites in the South as a whole and in the East and West 
South Central Division. For the urban population the ratio exceeded 100 
only among nonwhites in the West and in the Pacific Division. 

The prevailing pattern of the sex ratios of the white population is that thi* 
^ measure is highest in the rural-farm population, lower in the rural-nonfarTn> 
ERsLC ^owtst in the urban. This was so in all regions except the West, and in all 
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divisions except the South Atlantic and the Pacific; the white rural-nonfarm 
jex ratio was trivially higher than that of the rural-farm population in two 
of these areas, and appreciably larger in one, the Pacific Division. On the other 
hand, the prevailing pattern of the nonwhite sex ratio is that the measure is 
highest in the rural-nonfarm population, lower in the rural-farm, and lowest 
in the urban. The main exception to this pattern is found in the South, where 
ihc nonwhite sex ratios for the region and each of the three southern divisions 
follows the pattern characteristic of the white sex ratio. Also, in the New England 
Division, the nonwhite urban sex ratio is actually higher than that of the rural- 
farm population but far lower than in the rural-nonfarm population. 



Tabic III~7 — Sex Ratios by Residence and Color, by Regions and Divi- 
sions, FOR THE CoNTERmNOUS UnITED StATES; 1960 
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Source : RctabuUted and computed from daU In 1960 Census of Population. 



Among rural-farm whites, sex ratios were highest in the Mountain and West 
North Central Divisions (111 7 and 111.2, respectively) and lowest in the 
South Atlantic and East South Central Divisions (103.5 and 104.9, respec- 
tively). Among rural-nonfami whites, sex ratios ranged from a high of 113.3 in 
the Pacific Division to a low of 100.4 in the Middle Atlantic Division. In the 
urban white population, the range of the sex ratio was relatively narrow, from 
97.2 in the Mountain Division to 92.1 in the East South Central Division. 
Among nonwhites in each of the residence categories, sex ratios varied widely, 
except in the three southern divisions where nonwhite sex ratios, within each 
residence group, fe'4 within a relatively narrow range. 

Sex ratios for 5-year-age groups in the three residence categories of the Nation, 
by color, are summarized in figure III-9. A number of reasons may be adduced 
to account for patterns in the sex ratio by age for the several color-residence 
grgips of the population. Among the most important are the following: (1) 
i^i^) the high sex ratio at birth, the sex ratios at the early ages tend to be 
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hiKh; (2) due to higher male than female morulity at most ages, sex rauw at 
the older ages tend to be low; (3) due to patterns of selective migration which 
reflect numerous social and econonuc norms, distinctive patterns of high and low 
sex ratios emerge in the three residence categories; and (4) due to the lower 
sex ratio at birth as well as higher mortaUty among nonwhites, the sex ratios of 
nonwhites tend to remain lower throughout the lifespan. 

A high level of masculinity is discernible in the rural-farm PoP">at|°". ^^Jj 
white and nonwhite. The sex ratios plotted in figure III-9 are above 100 for all 
age groups below 25 years, all age groups of the white population 45 years old 
and over, and all age groups of the nonwhite population 50 years and over. 
Moreover, except at ages 75 and over, the sex ratios for the rural-farm white 
population exceeded those for the nonwhite population. 

The high degree of masculinity in the rural-fann population reflects not only 
tiie impact of tiie factors set forth above as influences on the sex ratio, but also 
a series of social and economic norms. With few exceptions, agricultural work 
in American society is defined as man's work. Hence, hired hands and farm 
laboren are predominantly males. Farming and ranching are believed to require 
the cooperation of a married couple, and the proportion of married adulte witn 

Fiffure ni-9.— Sex Ratios op Population by Re8idenc«, Color, and Aob, 
FOR THE Conterminous Unfted States: 1960 
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the husband engaged in agriculture is high. In these cases^ there are few roles 
to be played by young unmarried girls or by widowed women. Hence, there 
appears to be a strong tendency for them to migrate from the rural-farm 
jiopulation.* 

In the rural*nonfann population the balance of the sexes is far closer to 
quality than in either the rural-farm or urban population. For the white popu* 
lalion the rural-nonfarm sex ratios are closer to 100 than those of the rural- 
farm population in 16 of the 17 age groups plotted in figure III-9, and for the 
nonwhite population this was true in 13 of the 17 age groups. Also, the white 
f^ral*nonfarm sex ratios were closer to 100 than were those of either the rural* 
farm or rural-nonfarm populations in 12 age groups, and the nonwhite ratios 
ystrt closer to balance in 10 age groups. Also, although the rural-nonfarm popu* 
lation is to be characterized as masculine by virtue of overall sex ratios of 103.1 
for whites and 102.3 for nonwhites, it was considerably less masculine than the 
rural-farm population in most age groups. In fact« between ages 25 and 34 and 
at age 60 and above, women outnumbered men in the white rural-nonfarm pop- 
ulation, but the excess of women in these age groups was proportionately less 
than the excess of men in the corresponding age groups of the rural-farm popu* 
lation. The same is true of the nonwhite population 30 years old and over, except 
in the age group 45 to 49 years. 

A quite different situation prevailed in the urban population, which had far 
more females than males in almost all age groups. The sex ratio for the white 
urban population exceeded 100 only in the age groups under 15 yean, and for 
the nonwhite population only among children under 5 yean. The influx to urban 
areas of young women aged 20 to 24 years from the rural areas was especially 
marked, and is reflected by an urban sex ratio of 90 for the white and 81 for 
the nonwhite population. The extraordinarily low sex ratios in the urban popu- 
lalion at the more advanced ages not only reflect differential mortality, but 
also the urban residence of widows from the rural areas. 

The 8ex compositfon of the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm 
populations^ by distance 

While the populations of the three urban-rural residence categories are inter- 
dependent in numerous ways, the metropolis or the SMSA is dominant in the 
sense of guiding, directing, and controlling a preponderance of human activi- 
ties. Given the free movement of population characteristic of American society, 
as we*! as the established patterns of migration mainly from rural to urban 
MTtors, sex ratios are expected to fluctuate in a systematic way with increased 
distance from an SMSA. It is anticipated that the rural population, for example, 
will be increasingly masculine as distance from an SMSA increases. Such an 
expectation is based, in part, upon the fact that the urban population will be 
proportionately smaller with increasing distance from SMSA's. As a consequence, 
j-rnn^^^'* character of the population will increase and it will thus be more 
tMi^e. 
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For the United Statc$ as a whole, the sex ratios of both the white and nonwhit( 
populations arc lower in SMSA's than they are at any distance away fron 
SMSA's. In general, the further the distance, the higher the sex ratio. Th< 
only exception to this pattern is found for the ntfnwhite population residinf 
from 50 to 99 miles away from an SMSA. (Table lll-S). 



Table 111-8*— Sex Ratios by Residence, Color, and Distance Froi 
Nearest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area» for the Con 
terminous unfted states: 1960 
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Scum : RtUbulAted aad computed from data in 1960 Cciuua of PopulaUon. 

A somewhat different pattern characterizes the sex ratios of the rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm population. In these residence categories high sex ratios are found 
in SMSA^s, and they get smaller as the distance from an SMSA grows larger, 
but only up to a point. In every case there is a reversal of trend which culminates 
in maximal sex ratios at 150 miles or more from an SMSA. The turning point 
is reached at less than 50 miles in the total and white rural-farm populations 
and in the total and white rural-nonfarm populations. It occurs at 50 to 99 
miles in the urban population, both white and nonwhite, and in the nonwhite 
rural-nonfarm population. In the nonwhite rural-farm population the sex ratio 
declines through all distance ranges short of 150 miles, at which point it begins 
to rise. 

With one exception among southern nonwhites, sex ratios in the rural^arxn 
population of all regions and at all distances are above 100. An excess of males 
also prevails in the white rural-nonfarm population in most distance bands, but 
the sex ratios are generally lower than those of the rural-farm white population 
in the same distance bands. The extremely high rural-nonfarm nonwhite scX 
ratio of 115.5 in SMSA counties merits special notice. Sex ratios for the white 
and nonwhite urban populations are characteristically low and relatively stabk 
at all distances. 




Sex ratios of the rural-farm white population In the four regions usuall) 
exhibited an increase with greater distance, as shown in table III-9. The whit^ 
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^ral-nonfarm sex ratio in tb; four regions generally shows higher*than*average 
ratios in the SMSA counties, lower* than*average ratios within 100 miles of the 
SMSA counties, anr) higher*than-average ratios in the most distant areas. The 
urban white sex ratios as a rule appear to be higher than average in SMSA 
counties and at distances of 150 or more miles from an SMSA. In general, non- 
y^hitt sex ratios in the South for all residence groups appear to decline with 
Increasing distance from an SMSA. 

Table III-9.— Sex Ratios for the Total WHrrE Population and the 
NoNWHiTE Population of the South, by Residence, Distance From 
Mearest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, and Reoions, 
FOR THE Conterminous United States: 1%0 
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Source : ReUbuUttd ADd computed from daU in 1960 CeD0U0 of Population. 

Recent changes in ruraNfarm and rural«nonfarm age and 
•ex compoaition 

As much has been written about long*time trends in age structure and sex 
composition in America,'^ it is unnecessary here to be concerned with more than 
a brief indication of major changes in the latest intercensal decade. 

It is obvious that the changes in definitions of residence used in 1950 and 
3?r ' careful and detailed scrutiny of age and icx changes in the decade 

^^ rdouS) if not impossible. A joint report of the Bureau of the Census and the 
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Agricultural Marketing Service on the effects of changes in the definitions of the 
farm ix)pulations is helpful in evaluating the data presented by residence for 
1950 and 1960. This report states with respect to changes in age and sex: 

Although there were some differences in the amounts by which the various age groups 
were affected by the change in definition, the age structure of the farm population was 
not greatly altered. The median age of the farm population is 26.4 under the 1960 defi« 
nition and 26.2 under the previous definition. The relatively unchanged median does 
mask the fact that the proportions of children under 14 years of age and of elderly 
people 65 years old and over in the farm population arc both somewhat reduced by 
the change in definition. The number of children under 14 is reduced by 22 percent and 
that of pcrionsbS and over by 27 percent under the 1960 definition in comparison with 
the estimates obtained for these ages, using the 1950 definition. . . . 

The ratio of males to females in the population group shifted to the nonfarm cate* 
gory is only 102.1, considerably lower than the ratio of 109.3 of the new farm popula- 
tion which shows the traditional farm preponderance of males. Such a change was 
to be expected in view of the essentially nonagricultural character of the group 
deleted from the farm population.^ 

Table 1 1 1- 10 summarizes changes in selected measures of age composition 
for 1950 and I960. A change in the definition of the farm population adopted 
for the census of I960, which has been alluded to above, introduced some ele- 
ments of incomparability in data tabulated by farm residence. The definition 
of urban and rural territory is unaffected by this change. Hence, comparisons 
for the total, the urban, and the rural populations as a whole are also unaffected. 

The median age of the American population as a whole declined bet%veen 
1950 and 1960, from 30.2 to 29.5 years. A decline in median age took place in 
all residence and color groups except ruraNfarm whites. The large increase in 
the median age of this group was sufficient to offset the decrease in median age 
for rural-farm nomvhites, so that the total rural-farm population attained * 
large increase in median age during the decade. 

Both youth and aged dependency ratios were larger in I960 than in 1950. 
Increases in youth dependency loads during the decade were greatest in the 
urban and least in the rural-farm population. Increases in aged dependency 
loads, on the other hand, were greatest in the rural-farm population and least 
in the rural-nonfarm population. Among whites, however, the increase was le^* 
in the rural-nonfarm population and among nomvhites, was least in the rural* 
farm residence category. 

The general pattern of change in age distribution for both whites and non* 
whites is one of increase among youth and older adults, and decrease among 
young adults. White children under 5 years old, however, comprised a small«^ 
proportion of the population in 1960 than in 1950 in both the rural-farm and 
rural-nonfann populations. The proportion of persons 45 to 64 yean old 
slightly smaller in 1960 than in 1950 in the urban population for both whiter 
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^nd nonwhitcs. In all residence groups, the proportions of whites and nonwhitcs 
eed 20 to 24 years and 25 to 44 years were markedly smaller in 1960 than in 
*950. Nonwhite children under 5 years formed a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation in 1950 than in 1960 only in the rural-farm residence category. 



Tabic in-10*— Selected Measures of Age and Sex Coiipositiok or the 
Population, by Residence and Color, for the CtoNTERMiNOUS United 
States: 1960 and 1950 

tti^ current and previous urban definitions and changes in definition of the farm population 
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20.4 
7.8 

100.0 

13.0 
27.1 
10.9 

6.9 
20.3 
X3.7 

3.8 



U0.1 

m.4 

102.7 



Kural 



1960 



26.8 

27.3 
20.0 



84.3 

81.3 
117.6 



18.1 

18.2 
17.3 



100.0 
U.8 
21.2 
7.8 
6.1 
25.6 
18.3 
9.1 

100.0 

14.8 
25.7 
9.5 
6.5 
20.8 
15.2 
7.5 



;o3.i 

103.1 
102.3 



1930 



27.9 

28.4 
23.5 



70.5 

6«.8 
09.5 



16«1 

16.2 
14.6 



100.0 

11.9 
17.9 
7.3 
7.5 
28.8 
17.9 
8.8 

100.0 
13.8 

a.2 

8.9 
8.6 
25.8 

14.5 
7#2 



103.6 

103.6 
102.7 



Urtea 



1960 



X.3 

n.o 

29.3 



6t.9 

67.0 
M.O 



16.9 

17.6 
U.2 



100.0 

10.8 
18.5 

7.0 
6.1 
27.0 

a.i 

9.5 

100.0 

14.3 
21.7 
7.0 
6.6 
27.3 
17.3 
9.8 



94.0 

94 3 
91.3 



94.6 

94.9 
91.6 



Source: 1960 data bated on tablet III-l. III-8, and III-7: for 1950. Centut of 

ropulatloD. 1950. Vol. II. CharaettH$ticii of the PopulaiiQn, Part 1. United 8U»es Summary, 
tables 36 and 38. 



K ratios in each residence category, for both whites and nonwhitcs, declined 
ERJG g the past decade. The n*agnitude of the decline, at least partly due to 
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definitional changes, was greatest in the ruraNfarm population. For whites, the 
decline in the sex ratios in the past decade was less in the rural*nonfarm than 
in the urban residence category. 

Summary 

The rural population of the United Sutes in 1960 differs markedly from the 
urban population in age and sex composition. The rural«faim age structure for 
whites and nonwhites presents a picture of high proportions of youth and of 
older adults, and low proportions of young adults. At most points in this general* 
ized picture, these characteristics are revened in the urban population. The age 
characteristics of the rural*nonfarm population are usually intermediate, except 
for the high proportion of children under 5 yean and the low proportion of the 
elderly. Sex ratios for the rural*farm population are characteristically high and 
those for the urban population typically low. 

Youth dependency among whites is greatest in the rural-nonfarm population 
and lowest in the urban. White rural*farm and rural-nonfarm youth dependency 
loads do not differ greatly in magnitude. Among nonwhites, youth dependency 
loads are highest in the rural-farm and lowest in the urban population, but very 
high in both rural residence categories. In the white population, aged depend* 
ency ratios are highest in the rural-farm and lowest in the urban population; 
among nonwhites, they are greatest in the rural-nonfarm and lowest in the urban 
population. 

In general, proportions in the younger ages in the rural population exhibit 
increases as the distance from an SMSA increases, and the proportions at older 
ages show decreases. Youth dependency ratios for both segments of the rural 
population tend to be larger as the distance from an SMSA increases, while 
aged dependency ratios tend to be smaller. Sex ratios for the rural-farm white 
population also tend to increase with distance from the nearest SMSA. In 
relatively few instances is the influence of the metropolis found to be linear. 



NOTES 
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' See the diKuuion of the demographic study of age compoiition in Donald J. Bofue. 
Th* Population of th« Unittd StaUt (Glencoe: The Free Preii, 1959), pp. 92-95; Anilejr 
J. Coale, "The EffecU of Changes in Mortality and Fertility on Age Ck)mpoiitlon," Th* 
Milbank Mimorial Fund QuarUrty, vd. XXXIV, No. 1, January 1956, pp. 79-114; 
George J. Stolniti, "Mortality Declinei and Age Diitribution," Th* Milbank M*mori^ 
Fund QuarUrly, vol. XXXIV, No. 2, April 1956, pp. 1-38. 

*T. Lynn Smith, Fundamtntalt of Population Study (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1960), pp. 170-175; Charles P. Loomii and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Sociology-' 
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fl^f SttaUiy of Changi (Englcwood Cliffs: Prcnticc-Hall, Inc, 1957), pp. 69-«l; and 
H^c, W/.,pp. 99-101. 

•The prrciic delineation of life-cycle stages must necessarily be somewhat arbitrary, 
^^ue, for example, utilizes four major lifc-cyrle stages, each of which is subclassified. These 
Childhood (infancy, under 1; early childhood, 1 to 5; and late childhood, 6 to 8), 
Ycuih (pre-adoleKence, 9 to 11; early adolescence, 12 to 14; and late adolescence, 15 to 
17), Adulthood (early matu '! y, 18 to 24; maturity, 21 to 44; and middle age, 45 to 64), 
Old Agi (wly old ai(f , 65 to 74, and advanced old age, 75 and over). See Bogue, op ciL, 

•The specified residence patterns apply to the various age groups as follows: 

Pirant undtr 5 years: 'he specified pattern is true for whites in all regions and in 
all except three divisions (Middle Atlantic, West North Central, and West South Central) ; 
the specified pattern for nonwhites is not found at any regional or divisional level. The 
most frequent pattern for nonwhites is rural nonfarm (high), rural farm (intermediate), 
urban (low). This pattern is found in the South and West and in three of the five 
divisions where rural nonwhites are veil represented. 

Pirant 5 to 14: The specified pattern is true for wlutes in all regions and divisions 
eicept the South. It is also true for nonwhites except in the North Central Region and in 
the New England, East North Central, and Pacific divisions. 

Perant 15 to 19: The specified pattern is true for whites in all regions and in all 
divisions except for ties in the New England and West North Central divisions; it is also 
true for nonwhites except in the Northeast and in Middle Atlantic, Wes; North Central, 
and Pacific divisions, 

Petant 20 to 24: The specified pattern is true for whites in all regions cxckM the 
West and in all divisions except the South AUantic and Pacific; it is also true for nonwhites 
only in the South as a whole and in each division of the South. 

Pircent 25 to 44: The specified pattern is true for whites in all regions except the 
Northeast where the urban and rural-nonfarm percentage* are identical, and in all 
I divisions except New England; it is also true for nonwhites in all regions and divisions 
except New England. 

Pitant 45 to 64: The specifier' pattern is true for whites in all regions except the 
Northeast and in all divisions except the Middle Atla»itic and West South Central; it is 
also true for nonwhites in the Northeast and Nortli Central regions but in no division 
where nonwhites are numerous except the West Si uth Central. Among nonwhites, the 
pattern for the South and Weil regions is urban (high), rural farm (intermediate), and 
rural nof.farm (low). 

Pifctnt 65 and o:^if: The specified pattern is true for whites except in the North 
Cemral and West regions and in the V/f.M North Central, West South Central, MounUin, 
and Pacific divisions; it is not true for nonwhites in any region or division. The nonwhite 
pattern in the South and in the South Atlantic and East South Central divisions is rural 
nonfarm (high), urban (intermediate), and rural farm (low). 

•The "dependency ratios" as used here are identical %vith the definitions used by Boffue. 
op at., lOlff. ^ ^ 

• It thuuld be recallec that one of the major objectives of this study is a comparison of 
the characteristics of the gross residence categories. We ar^ asking to what exitnt these 
categories are similar in all parts of the Nation and to what extent they are different from 
each other The design employed recognizes size of place only in a gross way. Sec the 
j^ompelhng results obtained for age differences according to size of place by Otis Dudley 
Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Social Chatacttfistics of Urban and Rural Communitiis, 1950 
f^ew York; John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956), chapter 3. 

er|c 
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NOTES— Continued 
' Duncan and Rein, ibid., p. 41 • 

'See the excellent diicunion of factori determining the lex ratio in Bogue, op. cit., 
pp. 154-158. Of ipecial note ii the probable undercount of young men between the agei 
of 20 and 35. See also T. Lynn Smith, Fundamtntalt of Population, op. cit., chapter 7; 
T. Lynn Smith, Population Analysis (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948), 
chapter 5; C. A. McMahan. "An Empirical Teit of Three Hypotheiei Concermng the 
Human Sex Ratio at Birth in the United St v.i, 1915-1948," Milbank Mtmorial Fund 
Quarttrly, vol. XXIX, No. 3, July 1951; and Robert J. Myers. "The Effect of Age of 
Mother and Birih Order on Sex Ratio at Birth," Milbank Mtmorial Fund Quart*rly, 
vol. XXXII. No. 3, July 1954. 

• Bogue, op. cit., p. 160, luggeju the hypotheiii that familiei with young boyi are more 
likely to reiide in luburban areas and small towns, in preference to cities, than are families 
with young girls. 

"Bogue, op. cit., chapter 6; Smith, Fundamtntals of Population Study, op. eit., pp. 
177-179; Conrad Taeuber and Irene B. Taeuber, Tht Changing Population of tht Unittd 
Stattt (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958) chapter 2; Henry D. Sheldon, Tht 
Oldtr Population of tht Unittd Statts (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958) ; 
"USA Population Changes: 1950-60," Population Bullttin, vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1963; 
and Philip M. Hauser and Raul Vargus, "PopulaUon Structure and Trends" in E. W. 
Burgess, Aging in Wtsttrn Socittits (Cliic:.. The University of Chicago Press, I960). 

" "Effect of Definition Changes on Sir-, ano .jmpoiition of the Rural-Farm Population: 
April 1960 and 1959," Census-AMS, Series P-27, No. 28 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau 
of the Census, April 17, 1961 ), pp. 4 and 5. 



CHAPTER IV 



DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 

mtfodttctlon 

The pattemi and differentiaU in fertility of the rural population of the 
I'nitcd Sutes in 1960 are diicussed in this chapter. The rural-urban difference 
fertility has been studied extensively and is well documented scientifically. 
CJrabUl summarizes present knowledge and speculates about the future of this 
dUTereiitial as follows-. 

The urb«n.rur»l d:fferenti»li in fertility are among the oldeit and beit known of 
jem^iraphic phenomenon. Over the yean, they have narrowed coniiderably in the 
United Sutei bu: they arc not likely to di»appear completely within the foreieeable 
future. They ariie from many cauiei. The main cauie p-vbably ii the greater money 
cost aiid inconvenience of railing children in an urban area than on a farm. Some 
other cauifi are the migration of unmarried women from rural to urban area*, later 
marriage and more education in urban areai, and more incentive to pracUce birth 
control in urban areai. It ii true that the facton are differencei in degree. It ii doubt- 
ful that the tendency to limit family mt ipread from urban areai to rural areai 
onlyiai the latter became more "urban minded."* 

In addition to these causes, Peterson suggests that urban women are more likely 
to find alternative roles to that of housewife and thus to postpone childbearing 
or put it of! altogether.* 

While the rural-urban fertility differential is well established, size of family 
and income are usually negatively correlated in both rural and urban areas.* 
Furthermore, the populations classified as rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban 
are increasingly homogeneous in many ways. Also, it must be recalled that the 
rural-farm residence category in particular underwent a major definition change 
in 1960. 

This chapter employs only one of a number of useful measures of fertility, 
namely, the number of children ever bom per 1,000 ever-married women.* This 
measure is computed separately for married women in the early phase of child- 
bearing (ages 15 to 24), in the middle periou (25 to 34), and in the late phase 
(35 to 44) . Generally, these measures are computed for white women in various 
areas and for nonwhite women only in the South, since nonwhites comprise a 
small proportion of the rural population elsewhere. The compuUtion of fer- 
tility ' ; • restricted age groups of women kvithin the reproductive span helps to 
eliminate the influence of differing agi concentrations of women on fertility 
leveli. Much of the discussion to follow centers upon the ratio for women 35 
O I. a group for which childbearing is ncariy complete. This cohort of women 

ERIC 
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was bom between 1915 and 1925 and grew up under more rural conditioni 
than later cohorts. At the same time, women who were 35 to 44 years old in 1960 
were bearing a large proportion of their children between 1935 and 1945, a 
period in which birth rates in the United States were comparatively low. 

The measure employed must be recognized for what it is. The question regard 
ing children ever bom was asked only of women reported as having been 
married. It is highly probable that many unwed mothers reported themselves as 
having been married, therefore, and reported illegitimate children. Nevertheless, 
the data are probably less complete for illegitimate than for legitimate births. 
Enumerators' instmctions were intended to include children bom to women 
before their present marriage, children no longer living, and those away from 
home, as well as children who were still living at home. Grabill asserts that white 
overcounts of children ever bom may occur almost as frequently as tmder- 
counts, *\ . . it is probable that the bulk of the reports on children ever bom 
are complete and accurate, at least for whites.^' ^ 

This chapter seeks to answer the following questions: To what extent is the 
mral-urban differential in fertility evident in 1960? Do all regions and divisions 
of the Nation exhibit similar differentials? Are the differentials similar for 
whites and nonwhites? And Bnally, to what extent are rural fertility levels 
influenced by proximity to metropolitan areas? 

Patterns of fertility by residence 

The rural-urban fertility differentials for the contemiinous United States 
were still relatively large in 1960 (fig. IV-1). Rural white women in each o 
uhe three age groups reported more children than urban white women. 

The 

number of children ever born per 1,000 ever-married rural-farm white wc-ticn 
in the Nation a whole was from 3 to 12 percent above that for mral-nonfarm 
white women and from 20 to 35 percent above that for urban white women 
The ratio for rural-nonfami white women ranged from 14 to 21 percent above 
that for urban white women. 

Ratios of children ever born per 1,000 ever-married white women, in ^ 
three age groups, differed less in the two rural residence groups (rural-farm of 
rural-nonfirm) than either rural residence group did in relation to the urban 
group. For white women between 35 and 44, for example, the difference between 
rural-farm and rural-nonfarm ratios was 359; between mral-farm and urban J* 
was 854; and between mral-nonfarm and urban it wr.s 495. 

Rigional differences. All regions without exception exhibited the same fertiliti 
pattem as the Nation— high rural-farm, intermediate mral-nonfarm, and lo^' 
urban. Except for the Northeast, the ratios of children ever uom to ever-marrie< 
white women differed less in the two mral residence groups than either ruf* 
group did from the urban. The greater similarity of rural-nonfarm to urba* 
Q ratios in the Northeast applies only to married women 25 to 34 and 35 to 
ERIC (table IV-1). 
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Table IV-l— Children Ever Born Per 1 
(and Nonwhite Women in the South) »t /iwt ur ttu* 
Regions, for the Conterminous United States: 
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8oore« : ReUbuUtcd A&d compute) from dAtA lo 1960 Ceniui of PopuUtloo. 



Figure IV-1*— Children Ever Born per 1,000 Ever-Married Whto Wo- 

MENi BY ReSIDENCX AND AgE, FOR THE CONTERMINOUS UNrTED StATES: 1960 
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Source: Table IV-L 
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Levels of fertility for white women in each of the residence groups and in each 
age group were generally higher in the West and North Central Regions than 
j^p9phe Northeast and the South. Ratios for nonwhite women in the South were 
^J^^:h above those for white women in each age and residence group. 
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Ratios of children ever born to cver-marricd rural-farm white women gen- 
crally are highest in the West and North Central Regions and lowest in the 
Northeast and the South. The ratio of children born to lural-farm white women 
aged 15 to 24 ranged from a high of 1,551 in the West to a low of 1,325 in the 
South; for those agtd 25 to 34, the range was from a high of 3,013 in the West 
to a low of 2,708 in the South; and for rural-farm women aged 35 to 44, the 
number ranged from a high of 3,274 in the North Central Region to 3,221 in 
the Northeast. While regional differences in fertility among rural-farm white 
women were marked at ages from 15 to 24 and 25 to 34, they were very small 
for women at ages 35 to 44, 

The regional fertility pattern for rural-nonfarm white women is similar to that 
for rural-farm wliitc women, the most striking difference is in the case of rural- 
nonfarm white women aged 35 to 44. Ratios of children to these women differed 
markedly between the regions, from a high of 2,992 in the South to a low of 
2,674 in the Northeast. 

The ratios of children ever born to ever-married urban white women of all 
ages were highest in the West and North Central States, intermediate in the 
South, and lowest in the Northeast. 

The magnitude of the fertility differential between ruraNfarm and urban resi- 
dence categories varied from region to region, generally differing most in the 
Northeast and 'east in the South. The fertility ratio for rural-farm white women 
aged 15 to 24 in the Northeast is 30 percent higher than the urban ratio while 
in the South it is only 16 percent higher. For rural-farm white women aged 25 
to 34 in the Northeast, the ratio is 34 percent higher than the urban ratio and 
in the South it is only 21 percent higher. For rural-farm white women aged 35 
to 44 in the Northeast the ratio is 39 percent higher than the urban ratio, and in 
the North Central It is 31 percent higher. The comparable figure for the South 
is 36 pei'cent. 

Differentials between the rural-nonfarm and urban categories varied less 
between the regions than the differentials between the rural-farm and urban 
categories. For white women, the difference between rural-nonfarm and urban 
categories was — greatest in the Northeast and least in the South for those agcH 
15 to 24; greatest in the West and least in the South for ages 25 to 34; greatest 
in the South and least in the Northeast for those aged 35 to 44. 

The differences tween rural-farm and ruraNnonfarm categories for all three 
age groups of white women were greatest in the Northeast. Depending upon the 
age group of the women, the ratio of children ever born to ever-married white 
women in the Northeast ranged from 7 to 20 percent higher in the rural-farni 
Q than in the rural-nonfartn areas. The ratio in the South for rural-farm white 
ERXC women aged 15 to 24 was less than 1 percent higher than for the rural-nonfarm 
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-^up (in the Northeast it was 7 percent above) the rural-farm ratio for women 
25 to 34 in the South was only 7 percent above that for rural-nonfarm women 
(in the Northeast, 17 percent above) ; and finally the rural-farm ratio for women 
35 to 44 in the West and South was 9 percent above the corresponding rural- 
nonfann ratio (compared with 20 percent above in the Northeast) . 

Divisional differences. With few exceptions, the pattern of high rural-farm, 
intermediate rural-nonfarm, and low urban fertility was repeated for each of 
the nine divisions of the conterminous United States in 1960 (see table IV-2). 
The exceptions in the expected pattern were all instances in which the number of 
children ever bom to ever-married rural-nonfarm white women either equaled or 
exceeded the number of children born to rural-farm white women. Such excep- 
tions occur in the case of white women in the East North Central, South Atlantic, 
and East South Central Divisions, and in the case of nonwhite women in the 
South Atlantic Division. In all instances the difference in ratios amounted to 
less than 3 percent. 



Table IV~2*— Children Ever Born Per 1,000 Ever-Married WHrre Women 
(and Nonwhite Women in the South) by Age of Women and Residence, 
BY Divisions, for the Ck)NTERMiN0US United States: 1960 
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Source : Retibulated aod computed from data In I960 Ceniui of Populatloo. 



The ratios of children ever born to ever-married white women differed lesi 
between the two rural residence groups than either rural residence group differed 
from the urban. Exceptions to this generalization are found only in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic Divisions. In New England the numbers of chil* 
drcn bom to rural-nonfarm white women aged 25 to 34 and 35 to 44 departed 
'rom the urban than rural-farm ratios. In the Middle Atlantic Division, a 
EKJCar condition was true only for white women 35 to 44 years old. 
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Ratios of children born to ever-married white women were higher in the 
Mountain Division for all age and residence groups than in any other division 
of the Nation. They were generally lowest in most age and residence groups in 
the Middle Atlantic or South Atlantic Divisions. Comparable ratios for nonwhite 
women in each of the southern divisions shown in table IV-2 were usually 
about one-third higher than those for white women. 

Fertility levels of rural-farm white women at different ages exhibited important 
differences. As mentioned previously, rural-farm white women in the Mountain 
Division had the highest fertility ratios in the Nation at all ages. Rural-farm 
women aged 15 to 24 and 25 to 34 in the South Atlantic Division possessed the 
lowest fertility ratios in this residence category. Furthermore, rural-farm white 
women in this division ranked next to the lowest among the divisions in fertility 
level in the age group 35 to 44. The number of children ever born per 1,000 rural- 
farm women aged 15 to 24 differed greatly among the various divisions. The ratio 
of 1,580 for rural-farm women in this age group in the Mountain Division was 
approximately 27 percent higher than the ratio of 1,239 in the South Atlantic 
Division. The ratio of 3,127 for rural-farm women aged 25 to 34 in the Moun- 
Uin Sutes was about 20 percent above the ratio of 2,598 for the comparable 
group in the South Atlantic Division. Differences in fertility among the divisions 
for rural-farm women 35 to 44 were not as great as those at earlier ages, the 
greatest difference amounting to 15 percent between the Mountain and Pacific 
Divisions. 

The ratios of children ever born per 1,000 ever-married rural-farm nonwhite 
women were extraordinarily high in relation to those for white women in each 
of the southern divisions. The ratios for nonwhites were higher in the West 
South Central and East South Central than in the South Atlantic States. 

Fertility level of rural-notifann white women at different ages also exhibited 
regional variations, the highest in each age group being in the Mountain States. 
The ratios by age grof.p were: 15 to 24, highest in the Mountain and Pacific 
Divisions and lowest in the South Atlantic, New England, East South Central, 
and Middle Atlantic Divisions; 25 to 34, highest in the Mountain, West North 
Central, and West South Central Divisions and lowest in the Middle Atlantic and 
South Atlantic States; and for 35 to 44, the group for which childbearing is near 
completion, highest in the Mountain, East South Central, and West South Cen- 
tral Divisions and lowest in the Middle Atlantic and New England Divisions. 

As in the case of rural-farm nonwhite women, fertility levels were very high for 
rural-nonfarm nonwhite women at all ages in the three southern divisions. Ratios 
for nonwhite women in the South Atlantic Division were lower than in the East 
and West South Central Divisions. 

Q Finally, fertility ratios for urban white women at all ajes were clearly lowest 
ERLC Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic Divisions. As indicated previously, 
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they were markedly higher at all ages in the Mountain Division. For urban white 
women at ages 25 to 34 and at ages 35 to 44, fertility levels were also high in the 
West North Central, West South Central, and East North Central Divisions. 

Ratios for urban nonwhite women in the three southern divisions were higher 
than for urban white women but the difference was not as great as similar 
comparisons for rural women. 

The fertility differential between white rural-farm and urban residence 
groups was generally greatest in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, 
and lowest in the South Atlantic and East South Central Divisions. The num- 
bers of children ever bom per 1,000 rural-farm white women aged 15 to 24 
range among the divisions from 14 to 31 percent above the ratio for urban white 
women in this age group. For those aged 25 lo 34 the range was from 19 to 35 
percent above the ratio for urban women in this age group. The percentage 
difference was again greatest in the Middle Atlantic and New England Divisions, 
while it was lowest in the West South Central and Mountain Divisions. For 
wt>men aged 35 to 44, the rural-farm ratio ranged from 26 to 41 percent above 
the ratio for urban women of this age. The difference was most marked in three 
divisions— Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East South Central, and least 
marked in the Mountain, West South Central, and West North Central 
Divisions. 

The rural-farm versus urban differential among nonwhite women in the three 
southern divisions at all ages was marked. The ratio for rural-farm nonwhite 
women 25 to 34 and 35 to 44 ranged from 49 to 55 percent higher in the former 
age group and 86 to 97 percent in the latter age group than comparable ratios 
for urban nonwhite women. 

Rural-nonfarm white women had higher fertility rates than urban white 
women for all age groups and in all geographic divisions. For women aged 15 
to 24, the ratio was only 15 percent higher in the New England ?nd West North 
Cenvral Divisions but rose to 24 percent higher in the Middle AtlanUc Division. 
For the 25 to 34 group, the ratio was 10 percent higher in New England and 
18 percent in the East South Central and Pacific Divisions. In the 35 to 44 
group, it was 9 percent higher in New England and 33 percent in the East South 
Central Division. 

Generally among the divisions, large differences between rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm fertility levels were not apparent. As pointed out previously, the 
ratios for rural-nonfarm white women aged 15 to 24 in three divisions either 
equaled or exceeded that for rural- fui-r; white women. Only in New England 
was the number of children b u to l u al-farm white women aged 15 to 24 
more than 6 percent above the ompai.t '.e rural-nonfarm ratio. In New Eng- 
")i ♦he difference was 13 perc cu T'.e percentage by which the rural-farm 
ERJC '^ *® rural-nonfarm ratio lox white women aged 25 to 34 ragged from a 
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low of about 4 percent in the East and West South Central Divisions to a high of 
2 1 percent in New England. For white women aged 35 to 44, the rural-farm excess 
over rural-nonfarm ranged froni a low of about 3 percent in the West South 
Central to a high of about 21 percent in the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States. The fertility differentials between rural-farm and rural-nonfarm non- 
whites in the three southern divisions were greater than among whites especially 
for women aged 35 to 44. Ratios for rural-farm nonwhite women of this age 
exceeded rural-nonfarm ratios by 24 percent in the East South Central States 
and by 29 percent in the South Atlantic States. 

Metropolitan versus nonmetropolitan patterns of fertility 

That levels of fertility are inversely related to the extent of urbanization and 
that rural fertility levels are inversely related to proximity to metropolitan 
centers are commonly accepted propositions. In their classifiration of counties 
by metropolitan and non-metropolitan status and size in 1950, Duncan and 
Reiss summarize their findings in regard to rural fertility as follows: 

The gradient of urban influence is especially marked for fertility (particularly for 
the rural-farm population), educational attainment (particularly for the rural-non- 
farm population), labor force participation of rural-farm females, occupation compo- 
sition, and economic activities of farm operators. These results make it clear that 
blanket characterizations of the rural population tend to be less accurate to the degree 
that the rural population falls into the area of dominance of urban centers. Probably 
no part of the rural population in the United States is completely free from urban 
influence. But the degree of such influence varies greatly, at least partly as a function 
of proximity to urban centers and the size of those centers.* 

This section reappraises rural fertility levels and variations for metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas in 1960, making use of metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan State economic areas (SEA*s) classified by residence. The fertility meas- 
ure used makes it possible to control for color and for age of woman. 

The overall pattern of ruraUfarm and rural-nonfarm fertility. The overall 
pattern of fertility for the conterminous United States in 1960 is shown in fig- 
ures IV-2 and IV-3. Figure IV-2 depicts the fertility level of rural-farm white 
women 35 to 44, by SEA's. Figure IV-3 shows fertility levels of rural-farm non- 
white women 35 to 44 for the SEA's of the South only. 

Figures IV-2 and IV-3 reveal large differences in the levels of fertility among 
rural-farm women in the United States. The ratios of children ever born pc^ 
1,000 rural-farm white women aged 35 to 44 in all SRA's in Utah, for example^ 
were at least 15 percent above the national rural-farm white ratio. In fact, th^ 
ratios in three of the five SEA's comprising Utah were more than 25 percent 
above the national average, while in California, rural-farm white fertility ratio^ 
in all except four of the Sute's SEA's were below the national average. 

In general, the areas of high farm fertility shown in figure IV-2 are those 
ER^C 'ong identified with high birth rates in the United States. Most of these hign 
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fertility ratios coincide with the low income ''problem areas" in American 
^culture. Many are areas in which small-scale, general, and self-sufficing farm- 
ing pc^i^^» many are relatively. isolated geographically. In some instances, 
^ for example, the SEA containing El Paso, Tex. or Lancaster, Pa., these char- 
acteruations either do not apply or arc insufficient explanations. In both cases 
mentioned, it would seem necessary to introduce the religious affiliation variable 
10 account for the high fertility levels. Low ratios of children to rural-farm 
white women, on the other hand, generally are found near or within ready access 
to urban centers. Most of the low fertility areas are those in which agricul* 
tuial activities are highly specialized, mechanized, and commercialized. 

As indicated in figure rural-farm nonwhites in the South also exhibited 
large variations with respect to fertility levels, the highest generally appearing 
in the enclaves of the Deep South which have had large Negro populations for 
m^y years. Such areas were found in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mis&i^ipP^f and Louisiana. Fertility levels generally were lower in the border 
^feas and in areas near larger cities. 

White women of the United States in 1960 (fig. IV-4) exhibited the expected 
fertility differentials for each residency category and age group when classified 
according to residence inside and outside of metropolitan SEA^s. The number 
of children ever bom per 1,0(X) ever^married white women 15 to 44 residing 
in noiunetropolitan SEA^s was about 14 percent higher than for those residing 
in metropolitan SEA's. This was true of each residence and age group of women. 
For each age group of rural-farm white women, the nonmetropolitan ratios 
\^*ere only slightly higher than the metropolitan. The difference was greatest for 
white women 35 to 44, in which instance the nonmetropolitan ratio was slightly 
more than 5 percent higher than the metropolitan. 

The rural*farm venus urban differential in fertility level was invariably 
greater among white women in metropolitan than in nonmetropolitan SEA's. 
The ratio for rural*fann white women 15 to 44 residing in metropolitan SEA^s 
of the United States was 32 percent higher than that for urban white women 
of the same age group residing in metropolitan SEA's. The comparable differ- 
ential for white women in nonmetropolitan SEA's was 28 percent. A parallel 
situation was true for each age group of white women. 

Fertility patterns by divisions* As in the case of the Nation as a whole, in 
1960 white women in each of the divisions exhibited the expected higher fer- 
tility level in nonmetropolitan than in metropolitan SEAU. Ratios of children 
bom to mral-farm white women 15 to 44 (and mral-farm nonwhite women in 
the South), in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan SEA's, by division, are shown 
in figure IV-5. This figure shows the ratios of children were higher in each 
division for women in nonmetropolitan areas. Figure depicts the same 
relationship for rural-nonfami women 15 to 44. In both figures, the extra- 
jj^p^Qarily high ratios of children to married nonwhite women in the South are 
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Figure IV-2— Children Ever Born Per 1,000 Ever-Married Rural-Farm 
White Women Aged 35 to 44, by State Economic Areas, for the 

Ck)NTERMINOUS UNITED STATES: 1960 

[Ratio not computed unleu there were 100 or more ever-married rural-farm white women 

aged 35 to 44, in an SEA] 
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Fifiure IV -2.— Children Ever Born Per 1,000 Ever-Married Rural-Farm 
^^Ivmite Women Aged 35 to 44, bv State Economic Areas, for the 
Conterminous United States: 1960— CJontinued 

fQ>tin notcomDutcd unleat there were 100 or more ever-nuiried rural-farm white women 
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dent Furthcnnore, nonmctropolitan residence generally elevates fertility 
%Ii in rural-nonfarm sector to a greater extent than in the rural-farm 

Tt IV- 4.— Children Ever Born per 1,000 Ever-Married WnrrE Wo- 
Sn iv Residence, Ace, and METROPOLrrAN and NoNMETROPOLrrAN State 
^HOMic Areas, for the Conterminous UNrrED States: 1960 
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The higher nonmetropolitan ratios of children vere not without exception 
Iwhcn controlled for age of married women (table IV-3). Most of the excep* 
llions applied to fertility ratios among white women aged 15 to 24. Rural-firm 
^'hite women in this age group residing in metropolitan SEA's in the South 
Ulantic, Mountain, and Pacific Divisioi^i had highei ratios than those in non- 
letropoUtan SEA's. Rural*nonfarm white women in this age group residing in 
netropolitan SEA's in the West North Centra, East South Central, and West 
)uth Central had higher ratios than those *.n nonmetropolitan areas. The only 
)ther exception applied to rural*farm whi^e women aged 25 to 34 in the Moun« 
lin Division. 



The ratios of children ever born per 1,000 rural-farm white women 15 to 44 
nonmetropolitan SEA's were consistently higher than for those in metropoli- 
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^ ^A'$ (fig. IV-5). While differences were not great, higher fertility ratios 



ral>farm white women in nonmetropolitan SEA'i held true for all divi* 
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Table IV-3.- Children Ever Born Per 1,000 Ever-Married White WoittN 
BY AoE OF Women, Residence, and Nonmetropoutan and Metropolitan 
State Economic Areas, by Divisions, for the Conterminous United 
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lions* The percentages by which these raUos^l^^^nonmXc^ 

exceeded those in metropolitan SEA^s ranged upward from a low of less than 1 

percent 

fifure IV-5. — Children Ever Born per 1|000 Ever-Married Rural-Farm 
WHITE Women (and NoNWHrrE Women in the South) Aged 15 to 44 by 

I^ETROPOLFFAN AND NoNMETROPOLrTAN StATE ECONOMIC ArEAS, BY DIVI- 
SIONS) FOR THE CiONTERMINOUS UnHED StATES: 1960 
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iourec : Tablet and 

The fertility level of rural-farm white women in nonmetropolitan SEA^s was 
especially low in the South Atlantic States. The ratio in the Mountain Division 
was more than 6 percent higher than the national average ratio for all runil-farm 
white women in nonmetropolitan SEAU; in New England it was about 5 percent 
higher; but in the South Atlantic Division the ratio was approximately 6 percent 
below the national average. In metropolitan SEA^t the ratios for rural-farm 
white women were especially high in the Mountain Division, and especially low 
in the South Atlantic Division. The ratio in the former was about 9 percent 
abovci and the latter, nearly 7 percent below the national average. Rural-farm 
white women in metropolitan as well as in nonmetropolitan SEAU had higher- 
tlian-average fertility in the Mountain^ West North Central, and East North 
Central Divisions. Levels were lower than average both inside and outside metro* 
i«liun SEA's in the South Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central, 



pj^^Pacific 



Divisions. 
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The rural-farm versus urban differential in fertility of married while women 
15 to 44 was large in all divisions and was usually larger if residence was in 
metropolitan SEA's. For nonmetropolitan SEA*s it was largest in the East South 
Central Division (36 percent) and smallest in the Pacific Division (21 percent). 
For me^politan SEA's it was largest in the Middle Atlantic States (38 percent) 
and smallest in the New England Division (24 percent). 

The rural-nonfarm venus urban differential in fertility of married white 
women 15 to 44 was at least moderately great in all divisions. In nonmetropoli- 
tan sea's, rural-nonfarm ratios exceeded the urban ratio by 9 percent in New 
England and by about 25 percent in the East South Central Division. For 
women residing in metropolitan SEA's, the rural-nonfarm ratios ranged from 7 
{percent higher than the urban ratios in New England to 18 percent higher in the 
East South Central Division. 

In general, ratios of children ever bom per 1,000 rural-nonfarm white women 
15 to 44 deviated less from urban than from rural-farm ratios in both nonmetro- 
politan and metropolitan SEA's. For nonmetropolitan SEA. residents, the clearest 
exception s were found in the three southern divisions where fertility levels of 
run»l-farm and rural-nonfarm white women were similar. For metropolitan SEA 
residents, exceptions appeared only in the East South Central, West South 
Central, and Pacific Divisions. 



Table IV-4.— Children Evef Born Per 1,000 Ever-Married Non white 
Women by Age of Women, Residence, and Nonmetropoutan and Metro* 
pouTAN State Economic Areas, by Divisions of the Sotrrn: I960 
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. IV-^.— Children Ever Born per 1,000 Ever-Married Rural* 
^*Sonfarm White Womrs- (and Non white Women in the South) Aged 
15 TO 44 BY Metropolhan and Nonmetropolitan State Economic Areas, 
Divisions, for the Conterminous Unfted States: 1960 
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Sour€« : Tables 1V-;S and IV-4. 



As in the case of white women, nonwhites in the three southern divisions 
exhibited high-jr fertility when residence was in nonmetropoltan SEA's (table 
IV-4 and figs. IV-5 and IV-6). The ratios of children ever born per 1,000 
rural-farm nonwhite women 15 to 44 residing in nonmetropolitan SEA^s were 
higher than for those in metropolitan SEA's in each of the three divisions of the 
South. The difference was not great, except in the West South Central Divi- 
sion where the rural-farm nonmetropolitan ratio was aproximately 14 percent 
higher than the metropolitan ratio. 

The rural*farm versus urban differential in fertility of nonwhite women 15 to 
44 was very large. In each of the three southern divisions, the difference was at 
least 50 percent and was larger in metropolitan than in nonmetropolitan SEA^s. 

Changes in rural-farm and rural-nonfarm fertility, 1950-1960 

The long*time downward trent in fertility, as well as the long-time narrowing 
c' O > differences in fertility of the American population, are well docu* 
fERJC In The Fertility of American Women, Grabill wTites: 
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The decline m ratio, of young children to women reflected a genuine ;«"°i'»P!»«= 
revolution, a growing diiinclination of married couplei to have many children. Hie 
revolution wa. related to the lame forcei that cauied the development of modern 
viciety; the rapid advance in arti and Kience and the adoption of a lational approach 
in individual and family living. In America, fertility began to declme before there 
was any appreciable proportion of the population reiidmg in urban areai. 

In the section on "The outlook for fertility differentials" of the same voltmie, 
the autho" say: 

It leemi likely to the authori that the long-range trend will be toward conUnued 
narrowing of group differences in fertility. The differences between rural and urban 
areas with respect to style of life are being lessened by reduction in the relaUve sae ot 
the farm population, by improvements in highways and means of transporution, and 
by televUion. radio, and movies .... Selective factors alone probably will continue to 
account for appreciable urban-rural difference in fertility, but. in general, the outlook 
it for reduction in the magnitude of these differentials.* 

This brief section attempts only to examine changes in the number of children 
ever bom to ever-married women according to residence m 1950 and in 1960. No 
attempt has been made to correct for changes in definition in the two census 
periods. Table IV-5 summarizes the number of children ever born to ever- 
married white women, by age groups of women, and by residence for the conter- 
minous United States, 1950 and 1960. This Uble also shows comparable fertility 
measures for nonwhite women in the South only. 

Several observaUons must be made concerning the gross ratio* ot chUdren 
ever bor . ^c. i,i)00 women (table IV-5). First, the high rural-farm, mterme. 
diate rural-nonfann and low urban raUos held true for whites in the NaUon 
and nonwhites in the South for all ages of women and for both decades. Second, 
the ratios in 1960 were higher than in 1950 for whites and nonwhites at all 
ages and in ali residence groups, except for the ratio of r^ral-farm white women 
35 to 44 in 1960 which was slightly lower than in 1950. And third, the rural-farm 
venus urban differential was smaller in 1960 than in 1950 for both whites and 
nonwhites at all ages. 

The ratio of children ever bom per 1,000 ever-married white women 15 to 
44 in the conterminous United States in I960 was 2,849, or slightly more than 
12 percent above the 1950 figure of 2,537. The ratio for ^r^^'^^nUrm vfW^ 
women in 1960 was 2,469, or about 21 percent above the 1950 ratio of 2,046. For 
urban white women in 1960 the ratio was 2,132, or 31 percetit higher than ^ 
1950 when it was 1,628. Thus, the relative increases in fertility between IW" 
and 1960 for white women 15 to 44 were greatest in urban areas and least m 
rural-farm areas. 

Similar changes during the decade were also true of nonwhites in the South- 
Increases in the ratios of children ever bom per 1,000 nonwhite women in tn 
*• o South were markedly greater in all residence categories than for whites, in 
ERIC ratio for niral-farm nonwhites in the South was approximately 32 percent higr»c 
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jii i960 than in 1950; for rural-nonfarm non whites, it was 44 percent higher; 
gf^d for urban nonwhites, it was nearly 48 percent higher. 



Tftble I V-5.— Children Ever Born Per 1,000 Ever-Married White 
Women (and Nonwhite Women in the South), by Age of Women and 
lusidence, for the conterminous united states: 1960 and 1950 
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ropulitlOD. Vol. IV, Bpfcial Reportu, Part S* chapter C, FrrtilUif, table I. 



The fertility differential between rural-farm and urban rcsidenU, and between 
white w*omen in the conterminous United States and nonwhite women in the 
South, had narrowed markedly between 1950 and 1960. Some, but not all, of the 
contraction in the diflferentials may have been due to changes in definition. For 
white women 15 to 44 in the conterminous United States in 1950, the fertility 
measure used was almost 56 percent higher in rural-farm than in urban popula- 
tions; in 1960, this difference amounted to approximately 34 percent. Among non- 
white women 15 to 44 in the South in 1950, the ratio was 86 percent higher in 
the rural-farm than in the urban population; in 1960, the difference amounted 
to about 66 percent. The narrowed rural-farm differential during the decade 
was true fur each age group of women and for both whites and nonwhites. 

Summary 

Marked differences in the level of fertility of rural and urban women of the 
United Sutcs were apparent in 1%0. While the level of fertility in all residence 
groups was higher in 1960 than in 1950, the rural-urban differential had nar- 
rowed during the decade. The ratio of children ever bom per 1,000 rural*farm 
white women was from one-fifth to more than one-third higher than compa- 
rable urban white ratios. This differential was even greater for nonwhites in the 
South. The levels of fertility in the rural-farm and the rural-nonfarm components 

O re generally more similar to each other than either rural group was to the urban 

^^ dencc group. 
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Ratios of children ever bom to ^'vcr^marricd rural-farm white women gener- 
ally were highest in the West and North Central Regions. More specifically, they 
were highest for all ages of rural-farm white women in the Mounuin Division 
and were especially low in the South Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, und Pacific 
Divisions. Ratios for rural- farm non white women in the South were extraordi- 
narily high. In each division oi the South, the nonwhite ratio was well over 50 
percent above the white ratio. 

With few exceptions, residence in ntetropolitan SE A*s, in contrast to nonmetro- 
poUlan SE A*s, served to depress fertility levels of all residence categories. This %vas 
true of whites and nonwhites and for each age group of women, with few reserva- 
tions. Thm, the influence of large centers on fertility levels was supported. 
However, it must be pointed out that rural-farm ratios in nonmetropolitan SEA^s 
were not greatly in excess of those in mctropoliun SEA's. Furthermore, the 
rural*farm versus urban fertility differential was usually greater in metropolitan 
than in nonmetropolitan SEA^s. 
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CHAPTER V BKT COPY AVAILABLE 

FACTORS RELATED TO FERTILITY 
DIFFERENCES 

Introduction 

Data relaUng- to fertiUty levcU in diff«nt eomponenu of the American 
popuUUon were discussed in chapter IV. These daU showed that fertiUty lates 
in the rural populaUon were higher than in the urban population, but that these 
diffepences were diminishing over time. Substantial differences in leveb of fer- 
tihty were found among the regions for each of the residence components. 

Thb chapter analyze, the factors that are reUted to the lar^e observable dif. 
ferences m fertility Rites among counties in each of the r«idence grtMips of the 
population m the a>nterTnirou, United Sutes in 1960. Based on literature deal- 
mg with fertility difTert^tials/ it is expected that fertility differences among 
commumue» can be explamed to a large extent by variations in three kinds of 
chanictensucs: (1) socioeconomic, (2) demographic, and (3) ecological. A 
standard regression analysu was performed in which the fertility rate of a com- 
inumty was used as the dependent variable and the independent variable, were 
chosen to represent these three type, of characteristics which were expected 

1 ^ ^/'^ ^'^""^^ communities. TTie coun^ww 

the. nit of observation in the analysis. 

nJrf^TJ^"!'^'? 1*"' niral-fann, rural. 

'^^'T^:^^ ^»V!« populaUons at the national, regional, and divi- 
wonal levels^ Since nonwhite, compriv. a «nall proportion of the rural popu- 
auon outside of the South, the analysis for nonwhites wa, carried outTnly 

in this chapter because of space limiutions.' 

HypothMM underlying the analyses 

th.?!^^ hypotheses were tested with respect to fertUity levels: Pint, 

dt^oel^hr^'H'" '"'^ "'•^'^ ^ "xioeconomic 

^ J^' characteristic, of the population, of communi' 

U«L Tl'e tocioeconomic varuble. included income level,, occupational distribu- 
""^""^ ^^^<^P^^ factor, were Ihnited to the ^ 

T.7^\ .u I '^^^^^^^^'^''^ of these communities. Second, that 

mowri^ TV ^'"^^^ several geo. 

»«phic region, of the NaUon. Third, that the effect, of these variable, upon 

. ERIC 
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fertility levels would vary among residential lecton of the population. For ex- 
ample, the educational level would affect fertility rates of the urban population 
differently from the way it affected the rural population. 

The fint hypothesis was tested by the use of multiple regression analysts; * 
the second, by the application of muhiple comparison tesU of the results among 
the regioa5; and the third hypothesis, by the use of muhiple comparison tests 
among the residence groups. 

Variablea uaed In the analyses 

The dependent variable used in the statistical model as a measure of fe.nility 
lc\'el in a community was the number of children ever bom per 1,000 ever* 
married women 15 to 44 years of age. Nine independent variables were used as 
indicators of the socioeconomic, demographic, and ecological characteristics of 
communities. These variables, and their hypothesized relationship to the vari- 
able used to measure fertility, are presented below. 

Socioeconomic characteristics. Six of the nine independent variables used 
in the analysis represented this catergory of factors. Specifically, they were meas- 
ures of ed'icational level, occupation distribution, and income level. These 
characterbtics of populations have traditionally been related to fertility and 
have been commonly used to explain the phenomenon of differential fertility. 

Educational level Previous studies of the relationship between fertility and 
education have consistently shown an inverse relationship.^ Thb relationship 
generally obtains regardless of whether the educational measure applies to the 
husband, to the wife, or to both, and regardless of residence category* Kiicr 
found that a strong inverse relationship between fertility and the. educational 
attainment of the wife was mainuincd for all residence groups in the period 
1940 to 1950 when proportional increases in fertility were directly related to 
educational attainment.* Goldberg found that educational level was more highly 
associated with fertility level than certain other socioeconomic measures for 
second generation urbanites and farm migrants.* 

Level of education may be said to have both a direct and indirect effect upa«* 
fertility levels. The direct effect was found in the positive relationship observ€<J 
between level of education and the knowledge and use of family limitatiot) 
practices. Indirectly, education was related to factors associated with fertiliV 
differences, such as the maintenance or improvement of status, age at marriage^ 
female employment, and income. 

The pres mt analysis employs the median number of school yean completed 
by males and females 25 yean old and over as a measure of the educational lcv«l 
^ of the population. While the educational level of married persons in the age* 
ERJO ^ ^ would have been a more appropriate measure, such data were not avail* 
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JtAe in the Census records. I he use of educational level for both sexes was more 
itstrictive than ahernative measures of educational level, and assumed that 
•t-pically both marriage partners shared in decisions relating to family size. It was 
hipothesized, tlierefore, that the level of education was inversely related to 
fertility* and that this relationship would be found in each of the three residence 
^poncnu. 

Occupation. Few measures of social sUtus have been utilized more frequenlly 
than occupation in relation to level of fertility. While a large number of studies 
include that occupational and fertility levels arc inversely related, the 
lelationship is not always inverse, nor is the inverse relationship, when found, 
alwa>'S a strong one. Some inherent weaknesses are involved in the use of the 
occupational group of the husband as a variable influencing fertility level. The 
occupation may be described with insufficient accuracy by the wife; occupation 
is subject to change, and previous occupations held may be at least as important 
as the current one in influencing fertility; and finally, a wide range of income 
and sUtus positions may be found within a given occupational category, 

Grabill, Kiser, and Whelpton indicated that in general farmers and farm 
managers, fann laborers and farm foremen, laborcn, and operatives are in the 
high fertility group. Service workers and craftsmen are in the intermediate group, 
while clerical workers, managers, officials, proprieton, and professionals are usu- 
ally in the low fertility group. In a comparison of the residential sectors, they 
indicate that the pattern of diffrrentials in fertility by occupational group is 
much the same in urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm populations.^ 

Two measures are used to represent occupational distribution of the popula- 
iion in this analysis: The proportion of employed males in the labor force who 
are farmers and farm managen, and the proportion who are farm laborers and 
farm foremen. These are primarily measures of agricultural occupational dis* 
tribution but are included in the rural-nonfarm and urban analyses as well as 
in the rural-farm analysis. In chapter VII, which deals with occupational dis- 
tribution, it will be shown that for rural males there is an inverse relationship 
between the proportion engaged in farming and in other occupations. Thus, the 
proportion engaged in farming is also a measure of the nonfarm occupational 
structure. In terms ol relative imporUnce in each sector, these two major occu- 
pational groups in agriculture constitute 68 percent of the employed rural-farm 
work force, 8 percent of the rural-nonfarm work force, and only 1 percent of 
the urban work force. 

Agricultural occupations have traditionally been associated with high fertility 
levels. In agriculture, unlike most other occupations, children can be gainfully 
employed at an early age. Since the farm operation is often organized around 
* O )or of the family members, an additional farmhand who increases the total 
ERIC ct without increasing fann operating costs constitutes an economic asset 
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on fainro. Thuii it is auumed that the combination of values and economic 
incentives for farm operators is such as to encourage high fertility rates. In the 
formulation of this model, it is hypothesized that there is a positive relationship 
bet%^n fertility rates and the proportion of males in a community employed as 
iormen and farm managers. 

High fertility rates generally characterize farm laborers. Howeveri farm fore* 
men, a part of the lai|;er occupational category, are characterized by lower fer- 
tility levels than farm laborers. While it is unfortunate that the occupational 
group, farm laborers and farm foremen, contains two components having mark- 
edly different status, the severity of this problem is diminished by the fact that 
farm foremen do not comprise a large proportion of those engaged in agriculture 
in any area of the United States. 

The explanation of high fertility among farm laborers would seem to be more 
social than economic, although they might have a lower cost of rearing children 
insofar as they reside in rural areas. Children, however, would not be likely to 
have the same economic value as unpaid family members as they have for farm 
operators. Generally, hired farm laborers are low in social status and prestige 
and thb, rather than the economic value of children, would account for a 
positive relationship between fertility and the proportion of farm laborers and 
farm foremen in a population. On this basis, it is expected that the proportion 
of ma.es employed in the work force as farm laborers and farm foremen is 
positively related to fertility level. 

Income level. Income h 4 frequently been used as a measure of social or 
economic status and numerous studies have found an inverse relationship 
between income and fertility. An exception to this general fnding is the positive 
relationship of income and fertility in the upper income brackets. This relation* 
ship, consequently, often resembles a J-shaped curve, as Bogue notes: 

. « . a J*thaped reUtion of fertility with economic status has often been noted. That 
is, fertility tends to be succeuively leu in population groups of succeuively higher 
economic sutus until a certain status is reached; then either levels off, or increases 
as still higher economic status is reached.* 

In spite of this exception, the predominant relationship between income and 
fertility level is generally considered to be negative. The ratk>nale for this 
hypothesis — for income as well as for other measures of socioeconomic status-^ 
is generally in terms of status maintenance or striving, accompanied by a high 
degree of rationality, or in terms of the spread of normative patterns from upp^^ 
to lower social strata. 

In recent yean, economists have put forth the argument that children may be 
regarded as consumption goods, and as such, a positive relationship betweef) 
income and fertility can be expected. For instance, Becker * found a positive 
Q relationship, as did Freedman.^^ Using data from 37 nations,^^ Adelman found 
^P^(^ hat birth rates varied directly with national per capita income. 
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In this analysis, the variable employed to measure income level was median 
family income of the population component of a county. The question might be 
^ed as to whether income level should be measured in terms of family inco^nc 
or income for the head of the family alone. Family income was used because of 
Habitations in the data. There may be a positive relationship between family 
income and female income that blurs the relationship between income and 
fertility- Freedman et ai discussed the question in the following manner: 

Why if the relationship of fertility to income •omewhit stronger when funily income 
father than husband's income is uKd as the basis of .:lassificition? It is because the 
coup'^s with low family incomes are more likely to be those in which the wife does 
not w)rk and has relatively many births, while the couples with high family incomes 
gfe more heavily weighted with those that include working vrives who have relatively 
fe%^ children" 

Thus, since female income may increase family income, it may M the same 
time be a factor conducive to an inverse relationship between family income 
and fertility level. 

Two additional variables were used in the analysis to further investigate these 
i^lationships: The pcrcenUge of females 14 years old and over in the population 
who were employed; and the median female personal income. It had been ob* 
served that witttin each of the three residence categories^ the fertility rate was 
considerably lower for married women who were in the labor force than for those 
who were not." If all women, regardless of marital status^ were included, the 
same pattern would obtain because many single, widowed, and divorced women 
\\*cre in the labor force. In the case of unmarried women in the labor force, then, 
it was assumed that they comprise those women who have postponed marriage 
or who have chosen a career which is incompatible with marriage. Thus, labor 
force participation may be viewed by women as an alternative to having children. 
It was hypothesized that working women at a given point in time generally had 
fewer children than nonworking women, or that the female employment rate was 
inversely relate d to fertility level. 

Tbf; second variable, female personal income, may be considered to reflect the 
opportunity cost of having children in terms of income foregone by the wife. 
Thus, as female earnings rise, the opportunity costs of childbearing will also rise. 
On this basis, it was hypothesized that fertility levels were inversely related to 
earnings of employed females. 

Demographic variables. It was pointed out in chapter III that the age struc- 
ture of each of the rural population components differed in important ways from 
that of the urban population. Moreover, the age structure of a given residence 
component varied among the geographic regions. 



Y^^rtility rates specific to different age groups of married women indicated 
the number of children ever bom increases as the age of the group increases. 
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In the rural-farm sector of the conterminous United States in 1960, for instance, 
the number of children ever born per 1,000 ever-married women 15 to 24 yean 
of age was 1 436; for the group 25 to 34, it was 2,745; and for the group 35 
to 44, it was 3, 125." 

The number of children born was, in part, a function of time. As the average 
age of women in a community increased up to about 45, the average number of 
children born to those women also increased. It was assumed, therefore, that 
fertility, as measured by the number of children bom to married women of that 
population was highly related to the age distribution of women. As measures of 
age distribution, the proportion of ever-married women in the 15 to 44 age 
group who were 15 to 24 years old and the proportion of those who were 25 
to 34 years old were used. 

Thus, it was assumed that intercommunity fertility rates would be affected by 
the proportion of married women in the different age group*. It was hypoth- 
esized, for both rural and urban populations, that fertility rates were inveraely 
related to the percentage of ever-married females who were in the younger age 
groups, i.e., 15 to 24 and 25 to 34. The age group 35 to 44, therefore, was omitted 
from the statistical analysis. 

Ecological factors {distance and size). It was assumed that the size of a cm- 
muuity as well as its position in relation to large centers were important variabici 
in accounting for differences in the community's social structure which would be 
manifest in each of the residence components of counties. Fertility behavior and 
variations in fertility were viewed as one manifestation of differing social organi- 
zation at different distances. The rural-farm populations at differing size-distance 
conditions, for example, might be expected to differ systematically with respect to 
population characteristics, occupational homogeneity, agricultural specialization, 
and the extent of interaction and interdependence with other communities. 

One of the three measures of proximity to large urban centen discussed »n 
chapter I was selected for the analysis of fertility. Originally, the regression 
analysis for all levels was run three times, using one of the proximity variables in 
each equation. As in the case of the income equations presented in chapter VI H. 
the statisUcal results for the fertility analysis revealed that the size-distence i 
variable resulted more frequently in higher multiple correlation coefficients. This 
measure was used in the analysis which follows. 

It should be noted that this variable is a measure combining size and distance 
from large urban centers. The size-distonce variable represented not only 
proximity to urban centers, but also the size of the influencing urban center. 
Thus, it was our hypothesis that fertility levels of rural and urban communities 
would rise with increasing distance from metropolitan centers, and that rural and 
urban communities near metropolitan centers of a relatively large size wouM 
possess lower fertility levels than those near smaller metropolitan centers. 
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Characteristics related to fertility differences in the 
rural-farm white population g^jpf COPY AVAIlABLE 

Some of the results of the sutistical analysis of fertility differences among 
fural-farm populations are shown in uble V-1.^^ They will be discussed in terms 
of the three groups of factors— socioeconomic, demographic, and ecological- 
expected to be related to fertility differences within a residence component. 



Table V-1.— REtATiONSHiP of Selected Characteristics to Fertiutv 
Rates of White Females in the Rural-Farm Population, by Regions, 
FOR the Conterminous UNrrEO States: 1960 
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^Tbc ipcclfle Tarlables uMd for county popuUtlonp w: Median number of sebool yw 
completed by malei and females 25 yetri old and ore:; t^edlan family Income; percenUge of 
femalei 14 yean old and over employed ; median pet 'onal income of females ; percentage of 
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<Tbe regression coettdent was ligniflciiaiy different from lero at Uic .05 lerel. 
Source : Computed from data in 1960 Census of Population. 



Socioeconomic characteristics. In this group^ the level of educatio clearly was 
a factor significantly related to fertility levels of the rural-farm white population. 
As expected, this relationship was negative at the national level and in each of 
the regions, although it was not statistically significant in the Northeast and 
West. Thus, the widespread hypothesis that higher levels of education are 
associated with lower fertility appeared to hold for intercommunity as well as 
interfamily comparisons. 



The relationship between family income and fertility of the ruraNfarm white 
population was less straightforward. At the national level, there was a strong 
^ jvc relationship between family income and fertility. This by itself would 
t^^rm the economic hypothesis that children may be regarded as preferred 
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consumer goods. Bur. at the regional level, there were significant negative rela- 

Reg.on f he relationship actually wen. positive, it should hold for smaSe 
gc^raph.ca un.ts a, well as for the Nation. Since it does not. then, may be o^er 
reasom • the relationships that were observed. '*y "comer 

If family income is closely related to social status and if there are large regional 
d^erences m family mcome levels, then it may not be a valid measLTmong 
^on, In chapter IX. it will be pointed out that large regional difference in 
amily income levels do exist in the United State, especially for the i^™ 
and ruraI.nonfarm populations. If family income is related to social statuH 
undoubtedly IS related by way of relative, rather than absolute, income leJd 

$2 (Si mrir?:-' f r ^^^^^^ ^^^^ -^^^ f;miIy?ncom:t 

re^^^t7 ^ T ""^^^ ^^"'iJy income may 

represent low social status in an area where the median income is $7,500. 

true'^adtst ITf ""'T^ f ^'"""y ^PP«-«d that the 

true relationship between family income and fertility in the rural-fann w'u^f' 

IZ^T^" '''^ ""^'^'^^'P ^^""'^ '"'^^^ nationa ana" lap: 

peared to be spurious. It may have arisen because of the high fertility iLls of 

a ete 2i! '"^ .^^^ " had hiVher-than- 

LrtZ ^ >«>»^i°n»hip between family income and 

Re«^ t^Tl T ^'^"-^ ^he North Central 

and plmv^ ^^^-^^^^hiP was low 

ferlfitv'^r.?"'*'''' ^'"""r '='"P>°y"ent and female income levels and 

fertility rates were somewhat mixed. At the national level, there was a significant 

srie'::^^'TH' ' '^^^r" '^'"^•^ '^'"^^'^^'"'^"^ ^--^^^^^ 

frem h n^f I ' V^^^r ^r^"'^"'^ ^'^"•^•'^ employmem or the reUrd 
No^hlr'. w ^ ^ ^'''^ °^ ^^^^'^'^ declined. In the 

InPr T / u '^'^ ^^"^ underemployment in niral areas was 

anS e fn °v1' .'7??° "^"'"^''"^ relationship between female employment 
and fertdity level, but there was a significant negative relationship betweeTthc 

emnloL r T^""^""^ ""'^ ^"^'"^y- ^outh. where under- 

employment in nira areas was prevalent, there was a strong negaUve relaUon- 
ship be ween white female employment and ferUIity but no significant relation- 
hip between the rate of reward of white female workers and fertility levels in 
the rural-farm commumUes. In the North Central Region, there was the 

Tr''t".T'' 'P ^'^^^"^ ^hite female income and fertility rates. 

The relationship of white female employment to fertility was positive, but not 
very strong. 

O ilfi^nf P°P">^^i°n there ^vas a 

« jgnificant relationship between female employment, rate of reward for thli 
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^p]oynient, and the fertility rate. In the higher income areas (outside of the 
South) » the level of female income general!) is more important than frequency 
I 0f employment. In the South, where rural*fann incomes were low and under- 
employn^^nt widespread, the frequency of female employment was much more 
important. 

The final group of socioeconomic variables included in the analysis dealt 
i^«ilh the relationship of two type^ of farm employment to rural-farm fertility. 
Surprisingly, there was a consistently negative correlation between the propor- 
tion of farmers and farm managers in the rural-farm population and rural-farm 
fertility. This suggests that in modem agriculture, as elsewhere in the economy, 
tlie positive economic value of children as a source of labor is negligible. More- 
over, farm operators, as defined by the census, probably should no longer be 
irgarded as being in one of the low-status occupations. This negative relationship 
^^•as found for the Nation and for each of the regions, with no appreciable 
ftgional diflferences. 

The expected positive relationship was found between the proportion of white 
farm laborers and foremen in the rural-farm population and rural-farm fertility 
rates. This relationship, apparent at the national level and for each of the 
regions, presumably was due to the lower social status of farm laborers and did 
not depend upon an economic rationale. 

Demographic characteristics. Only two characteristics of the rural-farm white 
population were included in the analysis, both concerned with the age distribu- 
tion of married females. A significant negative correlation was observed between 
fertility and the proportion of females in the 15 to 24 age group. It held at the 
national level and for each of the regions, although it was not strong in the 
South. This latter fact might be explained if the marriage age in the South were 
significantly lower than in the other regions, inasmuch as that would tend to push 
the childbearing span forward in terms of the mother^s age. 

The relationship between rural-farm white fertility rates and the proportion 
of married women aged 25 to 34 varied from region to region and was not very 
strong in any region. At the national level and in the North Central Region, it 
was positive. In the other three regions, it was not a factor of significance in 
explaining variance in fertility among communities. 

Ecological characteristics. As expected, there was a strong negative relation- 
ship between the fertility rate of the rural-farm white population and proximity 
to a large SMSA. This relationship was observed it the national level and for 
each of the regions, with little difference amon^' the regions. Apparently, for 
the rural-farm white population, proximity to large urban areas it directly and 
O Jgly related to patterns of social organization and the assimilation of urban 
ERJC» regarding family size. In some areas only the level of education outranked 
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thr proximity variable in explaining the observed variance in rural-farm white 
birth rates. 

The inclusion of the proximity variable in the analysis may help to clarify to 
some extent the true relationship between occupation and fertility levels. Since 
a subsequent chapter indicates a relationship between certain occupations and 
proximity to large urban areas, analysis including only occupation may have 
picked up the urban influence and erroneously attributed it to the prevalence 
of farm operators in the occupational structure. 

Regional differences in the rural-farm white population. The different 
regions exhibited some differences in the relationship among the three groups 
of characteristics and fertility of the rural-farm white population. For instance, 
education had a markedly different relationship to fertility in the rural-farm 
population of the North Central Region and the South than elsewhere. The re- 
lationship of family income to fertility also varied from region to region. In 
general, these relationships differed most in the North Central Region and the 
South, with the Northeast and West showing similar ones. 

Additional observations. On the basis of these findings it was concluded that 
a significant portion of the variance in fertility levels among the rural-farm 
white populations in the United Sutes was related to the differences in sociv 
economic, demographic,, and ecological characteristics of the population of the 
area. Moreover, the relationships were generally as postulated, a major excep- 
tion being the consistently negative one between the proportion of farmen and 
farm managers in an area and the fertility level. 

Each of the regional analyses had a greater explanatory power than did the 
national (as measured by the R,). This was not surprising inasmuch as several 
of the variables in the analysis, such as family income, were proxy variables for 
certain elements of social structure which were not readily measurable. It is to be 
expected that such a proxy vai iable would br likely to prove most satisfactory over 
areas which have some homogeneity. Indeed, if the area of analysis was so large 
as to include widely heterogeneous social structures, the resulU might be either 
disappointing, or misleading, or both. 

Characteristics related to fertility differences In the 
rural-nonfarm white population 

The general relationships between the variables in our analysis and the fertility 
of the rural-nonfarm white population are shown in table V-2. The proportion 
of the variance in mral-nonfarm white fertility explained by the three sets of 
characteriilics was usually greater than for the corresponding rural-farm white 
population. As was the case for the rural-farm white population, the regional 
O analyses were "better" than the national analysis, although this was not the case 
ERJC for the North Central Region. 
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BEST COPY AVAilAQlE 

Tabic V-2.— Relationship of Selected Characteristics to Fertility 
Rates of White Females in the Rural-Nonfarm Population, by Regions, 
For the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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»Tbt tp«ciflc TirliUet UMd for county population are: Median number of Mhool jeart eom- 
pleted by malee and females 25 years old and om; median family income; percenUge of 
females 14 years old and over employed; median personal Income of females; percenUge of 
farmers and farm manag ers» farm laborers and farm foremeb ; percentage of evermarrled women 
15 to 44 wbo were aged 15 to 24 and 25 to 34 ; and proslrolty to sUndard metropolitan statistical 
irea ; tod sUe. 

> Tbe regression coeSdent was significantly different from sero at tlie .05 level. 
Source t Computed from data In 1960 Census of Population. 



Socioeconomic characteristics. The level of education clearly was a factor 
significantly related to fertility levels of the rural*nonfarm white population. As 
expected) this relationship was negative at the national level and in three of the 
four regions. The relationship proved to be positive but nonsignificant in the 
Northeast. Thus^ increased levels of education in the rural-nonfarm white popu- 
lation are associated with lower fertility. 

The family income correlation revealed the same inconsistency between the 
national and regional analyses that was found in the ruraNfarm population. For 
the Nation, there was a positive relationship between family income and fertility 
levels in the rural-nonfarm white population, but it was negative in each of the 
regions, although not significant in the North Central Region. For much the 
same reason as previously presented, it appeared that the negative relationship 
probably was the meaningful one. However, taking the rural*farm and rural- 
nonfarm together, it seemed that in the North Central Region there was no 
significant relationship between family income and fertility rates in the rural 
white population. One can only speculate as to why the exception would be true 
only in this region. 

The variables relating to female employment and income from it were related 
i^i^ertility levels in the rural-nonfarm white population. Both exhibited the 
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expected negative relationship to fertility at the national and regional levels, 
except in a few cases in which they were insignificant. For this population sector 
it was female employment that was of greatest relative importance, whereas for 
the rural-farm wliite population income was of greatest importance, except in 
the South. 

At the national level, the proportion of white farmen in the rural*nonfarai 
work force was not significantly related to fertility. This was not surprising since 
they made up only 3.5 percent of the employed rural-nonfarm nules. However, 
in the North Central Region and the South where the proportions of farmen and 
farm managers in the rural-nonfarm labor force were highest, there was a sig* 
nificant negative correlation between the proportion of farmen and farm man- 
agen and fertility. However, in the West, there was a strong positive relationship. 
This stems from the fact that farmen and farm managen in the rural-nonfarm 
white population were found primarily in the Mountain Division which also 
had the highest fertility of the divisions for each of the three residence categories. 
Thus, these two characteristics happened to occur together, but it would be a 
mistake to assume a cause-and-effect relationship in this situation. 

The proportion of farm laboren and farm foremen in the rural-nonfarm 
white population exhibited an unexpectedly strong positive relationship to 
fertility. This was true nationally where this occupational category constituted 
only 5 percent of the rural-nonfarm employment and in the Northeast where the 
percentage was even smaller. In the South, where farm laborers were much 
more numerous in the rural-nonfarm population, there may be validity to the 
observed relationship, but its relative importance in the national analysis must 
be viewed with skepticism. The lack of significant relationships in the North 
Central Division and the West appeared reasonable. 

Demographic characteristics. The presence of females aged 15 to 24 in the 
white population was negatively related to rural-nonfarm fertility at the national 
level and in three of the four regions. In the Northeast, there was no significant 
relationship between age structure and fertility— a somewhat surprising finding* 
The relative presence of females aged 25 to 34 had a modest but significant posi* 
dve relationship for the Nation and for two of the four regions. 

Ecological characteristics. The rural-nonfarm white population exhibited the 
same strong negative association between fertility and proximity to SMSA's that 
was found for the rural-farm white population. This relationship held for the 
Nation as a whole and within each of the four regions. This portion of the rur»I 
population, like the rural-farm sector, appeared to respond in fertility behaviof 
to the proximity to metropolitan areas. 

Regional differences in the rural-nonfarm white population. The niral-non* 
farm white population showed a greater homogeneity than the ruraNfarm white 
population among the regions insofar as the relationships examined were con* 
cemed. There were no differences among regions that could be identified ^ 
catistically significant. 
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Characteristics related to fertility differences among 
white urban communities 

It was assumed that the same groups of sociofconomic, demographic, and 
ecological characteristics operative in rural communities would be associated 
^ith differences in fertility among urban communities. Therefore, similar regres- 
sion equations were used, with the variables representing the factors for the 
urban populations instead of the rural populations. In general, the assumption 
that the same characteristics would be related to fertility differences appeared 
valid, inasmuch as the explanatory power of the urban equations was consistently 
as high or higher than for the rural populations. The findings are summarized 
inUblcV-3. 

Table V-3.— Relationship of Selected Characteristics to FERTiLrrv 
Rates of WnrrE Females in the Urban Population, by Regions, fop 
THE Conterminous UNrrEO States: 1960 
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^The ip«ctflc Ttriablm used for count/ population are: Median number of achool ycara 
completed by males and females 25 jrears old and orer; median family Income; percenUfe of 
females 14 years old and orer employed ; median personal Income of females ; percentage of 
farmers and farm managers, farm laborers and farm foremen ; percentage of ever-married women 
15 to 44 who were aged 15 to 34 and 25 to 34 \ and proximity to aUndard metropolitan tUtlstlcal 
area : and site. 

*The regression coefficient wu slgniUcantly different from tero at the .05 Ie?eL 
Source : Computed from data In 1960 Census of Population. 

Socioeconomic characteristics. The relationship behveen urban fertility levels 
of the white population and education was negative for the Nation and for two of 
the four regions, the South and West. In the Northeast and North Central 
Regions, it was not significant. At the national level, the association was not 
strong between fertility and education for the urban white population, but in 
the South and West it was important. There was no obvious reason why this 
Q "^ilationship should have been more important in the regions wheie the average 
ERJ C vel of education among whites was highest. 
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For the urban as well as the rural population, there was a modest positive 
correlation at the national level between family income and fertility. There was 
only one region, however, in which this was significant for urban whites, namely 
the Northeast, in which a strong negative relationship between these two factors 
prevailed. 

The relationship between female employment and fertility in the urban popu* 
lation was generally insignificant, except in the South where as expected it was 
a negative one. On the other hand, there was a significant negative relation 
between female income and the urban fertility leveb for thr Nation and each 
region. Thus, for urban areas outside of the South, it appeared that the level 
of income of employed females was more closely related to differences in fertility 
rates than was the proportion of females employed. 

Given the minute proportion of farmen in the urban population, no signifi* 
cant relationship would be expected between the proportion of farmers and 
farm managers and urban fertility rates. This proved to be the case for the 
Nation as a whole and for the North Central and South Regions. In the North* 
east, however, a significant negative relationship was found, and in the iVest, 
a strong positive one. The very small numbers of farmers and farm manageis 
in the urban population indicated that these relationships were interrelated with 
something else, perhaps distance from lai*ge urban centen. 

Much the same conclusion arose for the correlation between urban fertility 
and the proportion of farm laborera and farm foremen in the work force which 
was significant positively for the Nation and in the Northeast and the South. 
While this relationship was expected, it seemed largely coincidental in the urban 
white population. 

Demographic characteristics. The proportion of urban white females 15 to 24 
yean old was significantly related to urban fertility at both the national and 
regional levels. As expected there was an important negative relationship in each 
case. However, contrary to expectation there was a positive relationship between 
the proportion of females 25 to 34 years of age and urban fertility for the NaUon 
and for two of the four regions. This would indicate that, in certain urban areas, 
the increased prevalence of women in the middle yean of the childbearing span 
increased the fertility level of the community. 

Ecological characteristics. At the national level and in three of the four regionii 
there was a significant negative relationship between the proximity of the urban 
population to an SMSA and fertility level. However, in the West the relationship 
was positive and significant, the only instance where this situation appeared* 
Several explanations might be suggested for this unexpected positive relationship 
for the white urban population in the West. There may have been some spurious 
relationship between the proportion of the urban population employed a» 
farmers and farm managen and the proximity variable which caused both to 
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uke an unexpected direction of association. Or, there may have been a correlation 
between city size and concentration of certain religious groups in the West that 
produced high birth rates near the largest urban areas. In any case relationship 
^vas unique and probably fortuitous. 

Regional differences among urban populations. In general there uTre rela- 
tively few differences among the regions in tenns of the relationship of the three 
groups of facton to fertility of the urban white population. The greatest differ- 
ences were associated with the education variable^ which was much more related 
to urban fertility in the South and West than elsewhere. Of the four regions, it 
seemed that the various characteristics most often had different impacts in the 
West than elsewhere, but was not at all clear that the statistical relationships in 
that region could be validly interpreted as representing true differences in terms 
of sociological or economic differences. 

Characteristics related to fertility differences in the 
nonwhite population in the South 

Since nonwhites make up a very small portion of the rural-farm population of 
regions outside of the South, the regression equations for nonwhites were run 
only for that region. A summary of the results for the three nonwhite residence 
components of this population is shown in table V-4. 



Table V-4.— Relationship of S£L£cted Characterises to Fertiltty 
Rates of Non wnrrE Females m the SotrrHi by Residencz : 1960 

[In beta coefficients] 
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Socioeconomic characteristics. For each of the three residence groups in the 
South—urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm— there was a significant negative 
relationship between the educational level of adult nonwhites and the fertility 
level of the nonwhite comnmnity. As the level of education rose, the fertility in 
he community declined in each of the three groups. Also, as expected, a strong 
uegauve relationship between family income and fertility rates of nonwhites was 
tound in all residence components. 

The other socioeconomic characteristics were generally only weakly related to 
fertility levels. None of the strong relationships that were evident for whites in 
lhat region— between female employment, employment as farmers and farm 
managers, or employment as farm laboren and farm foremen, and fertility 
level-were evident for the nonwhite population. Thus, none of the exterior 
variables that measured otcupational status appeared to be relevant for non- 
whites; instead, the only relationships that were important seemed to be the 
educational and income characteristics. 

Demographic characteristics. The two variables that related the age distribu- 
:ion of nonwhite females in the South to fertility rates were both negatively 
related to the fertility rate. Of the two, the proportion of females 15 to 24 yean 
of age was by far the more important in its depressing effect upon fertility rates. 
These, of course, arc characteristics of the population rather than of the 
communities in which they live. 

Ecological characteristics. Among nonwhites in the South, there was no signifi- 
cant relationship between proximity to large urban areas and fertility. This was 
not entirely unexpected, assuming the dominance of whites in the South in all 
sectors of the economy. The social organization of the South, dominated as it has 
been by whites, permits little flexibility in roles to be played by nonwhites. Hence, 
while disUnce from large urban centers seemed to bring about differing forms of 
social structure and specialization which affected the fertilitv of whites, th^s did 
not occur among nonwhites. The failure to obtain the same relationship between 
proximity to SMSA's and fertility for nonwhites as for whites suggests dual 
organizational structures with separate communication networks. Thus, it would 
appear that nontis, values, and styles of life which have implications for fertility 
behavior are distinct for whites and for nonwhites. Insofar as the urban white 
jwpulation is a pacesetter in these matters, channels of communication appear to 
be open for whites, but to be closed for nonwhites. 

In general, the fertility rates of nonwhites in the South are primarily related 
to characteristics of the population— educational level, family income, and age— 
and not to variables such as employment and proximity to urban areas. It does not 
follow, however, that social structure and values have no impact upon nonwhite 
fertility rates. Rather it must be concluded that nonwhite fertility in the South is 
Q^-yt related to the same factors as is white fertility, and thus many of the factor* 
ERiCPf«^»«"^«^«' «n our equations turned out to be relatively insignificant. Despite this. 
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it should be noted that in general the R5 for tht equations for the nonwhitcs 
were as high as, or higher than, for the same residence group of whites, so that 
the results should not be ignored merely because only a few population charac- 
teristics were found to be associated with variance in nonwhite fertility levels. 

Summary of regional comparisons 

The effects of the proportion of ever-married females aged 25 to 34 and 
proximity to metropoliUn centers were similar among all the regions in the three 
residence components. The effects of the various social and economic variables 
differed more among regions for the rural-fann and urban components than for 
the rurai-nonfarm segment. However, the results of the regional comparison tests 
for all residence sectors did not conclusively support the initial hypothesis of dif- 
ferentia) effects. The ecological variable and age distribution measures of ever- 
married females, generally very important in the regression analyses in accounting 



Table V-5.— Summary of ihe Results of Multiple Comparison Tests 
Among Regions, bv Residence, for the Conterminous UNrrEO States: 
1960 
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for diiferencrs in fertility levels, revealed relatively homogeneous effects among 
the geographical regions of the conterminous United States, as indicated by table 
However, family income level and educational levels were also relatively 
important in the individual regression analyses, but these two measures seemed 
to exert differential effects on fertility levels in the geographical regions, at least 
for the rural-farm and urban sectors. Thuj, whereas the multiple comparison tests 
were not impressive with respect to differences among regions, the fact that edu* 
cational and family income levels showed differential effects on fertility levels 
among the regions provided sorne support to the initial hypothesis of 
differential effects. 



Residential differences in factors affecting fertility 

This section deals w ith the testing of the third general hypothesis presented at 
the beginning of this chapter. The hypothesis sutes that fertility levels vary 
among residential secton of the population because different facton have differ* 
ing influence upon fertility levels within the residential sectors. Whereas the 
previous section considered whether these facton had significantly different effects 
on fertility levels among geographic regions, the focus here is upon a comparison 
of th ir effects on fertility among the three residence groups. An example of the 
kind of question posed here would be whether the effect of the educational level 
upon fertility level is the same for the rural-farm population as for the rural- 
nonfarm and the urban populations. 

In a sense, this section attempts to test the validity of the census classifications 
of residence, but with respect to only one dimension, fertility and factors related 
to it. It might be stated that if the census classificaUon of residence groups is 
a meaningful one, then we would expect to discover significant differences in the 
way the various independent variables in the analysis affect fertility levels within 
these residence categories. If no differences are observed, it suggests the need (or 
the refinement or replacement of the traditional categories with a more useful 
classification. Multiple comparison tests are employed to test this general hypo* 
thesis. \ description of these sutistical tests can be found in the appendix. Table 
V-€ summarizes the results of the multiple comparison tests for the conterminous 
United States and the four geographic regions. Results for the nonwhites are 
also presented for the South. The table presents the results of the test for rural* 
farm versus ruraUnonfarm, rural-farm venus urban, and rural-nonfami versus 
urban. 



The Conterminous United States 

The results as shown in table V-6, generally supported the hypothesis of dif* 
ferent effects among the residence groups at the national level. In very fc^^' 
cases were the effects of the independent variables on fertility the same am^'>'' 
the three residence categories. Only the proportion of farmers and farm ma^^* 
agers in the labor force had a similar effect on fertility levels in all three group*, 
p towever, this variable was the least important of all nine variables in determine 
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Table V-6.— Summary of the Results of Multiple Comparison Tests 
Among P^sidentul Sectors, by Regions, for the Conterminous United 
S'.vns: 1960 
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> The lodepf DdeDt rarlablet are ; X« pf rrent of malM Id labo* force who are farmera and farm 
maDaaera : Xi percent malea in lat)or force who are farm laborera and farm foremen ; percent 
females 14 .veari old and over employed: Xr median female personal Income; Xa median years 
ot school completed by males and females 25 years old and orer; X. median famUy Income; 
X^ percent erermarrled females to 44 years old who are 15 to 24 years olu; X^. percent 
erermarrted females 15 to 44 yea''- old who are 25 to 34 years old : X„ protlmlty to standard 
metropollUn statistical area ; and siie *'l" denote* that there is a siffniflcant difference between 
the refresslon coefficients of the Independent rarlable for the two sectors compared : "O" denotes 
that there Is no sifniflcant difference between the reirresfilon coefficients of the two sectors 
compared. 

Source : Computed from data in 190O Census of Population. 



ing fcrtUity levels. On the other hand, five of the independent v ariables revealed 
lignificant differences in their effects among the residence groups: proportion 
of fanii laborers and farm foremen, female employment rate, level of educa- 
tion, family income level, and proportion of ever-married females aged 15 to 
24. While their effects were different in the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and 
urban populations, these five variables were of major consequence to fertility 
rates. 

3^^. effect of proximity of the community to metropolitan centers was the 
E^Cfo' both rural sectors and was the only major determinant of fertility 
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which did not show a differential effect among the three residence groups. The 
proximity variable ranked second for the mraUfarm and f^")^^''^'^'^^^ 
farm population in terms of relative importance m explammg fertUuy differences. 
Further, the ecological position of a community exerted a ^^^'^^ '^'''^l^^ 
tility levels in both mral population sectors than m the "rban^On the othe 
hand, the proportion of married women m the age group 15 to 24 had a s,g. 
mficantly greater effect in determining fertility levels m the uri>an than 
in the two mral groups. Levels of both education and family income were major 
detem»tanu of fertility levels in the mral areas and the test resulu md.cated 
that their effecU were significantly different in all three residence groups. 

The difference among the residence classifications at the national level must 
be emphasized. The fact that the hypothesis of differential effecU at this level 
was supported argues for the introduction of a census residence classification 
that differenUates more cleariy between the mral and urban populations. 



The Northeast Region 

In contrast to the national results of the multiple comparison tests, results 
shown in Uble V-6 suggest that the residence classification was less important 
tZ Northeast Region than it was at the national level. Only one vanable 
indicated a difference in effect of fertility levels among all the residence groups, 
that being proximity to metropolitan centen. In terms of its relative importance 
TaccountTng for fertUity differences this variable ranked first for U.e m al 
residence categories and third for the urban. Educational level was the only fac 
tor which revealed a similar effect on fertility for all residence categories, but 
in all cases, thU variable was not a significant factor. 

A pattern which sUnds out in the Northeast is the ^PP^*,"^"^ ^""'"'^ .^^ 
the effecU that a large number of the independent variables have on fertiMy 
levels in the comparison of the mral-nonfarm and mral-farm sec ton and the 
urban and mral-nonfarm sectors. Surprisingly, the mral secton in this region 
wet^ relatively dissimilar. The effects of family income level, female income 
Wd. proportion of married females aged 15 to 24, female employment^nd 
. propoLrof fami laboren and farm foremen in the abor force were signifi 
cantly different between the mral-farm and mral-nonfam sectors. Urban and 
mral-nonfarm differed significantly on almost the sa '^^/^"'^If, ^"P* 
last. Such a pattern, however, may not be so unexpected when the degree ot 
urbanizaUon of the Northeast is considered. The mral-nonfarm population m 
the Northeast probably reflects a heavily suburban character, and, « may 
be different from the mml-nonfami population in other r-K'^' ^o^^^^^^^^ 
emerging suburban patterns reflec. another dimension m population different^ 
r.tio^ so that the traditional mral-urban dichotomy is not the only meuningfu 
distinction. In more urbanized rrgions, the urhan-suburban dichotomy mus 
also be considered. 
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the North Central Region 

As in the Northeast, the North Central Region revealed fewer differences of 
effect on fertility among the independent variables than did the Nation. This 
suggests that as areas become relatively more homogeneous, the residence classi- 
fiation reveals less significant differences within the population. Only educa- 
tional level revealed a differential effect on fertility throughout the residence 
components. In terms of relative importance with respect to explaining fertility 
differences, it ranked first and second, respectively, in the rural-farm and rural- 
nonfarm sectors, but for the urban population it did not significantly affect 
fertility levels. 

There were three variables in the analysis which produced similar effects in 
fertility levels among the residence components: proportion of farmers and 
farm managers in the labor force, female employment, and proporUon of married 
%t<omen aged 25 to 34. Generally, however, these variables were not major deter- 
niinants in any of the equations. It is interesting that while the same independent 
variables were major determinants of fertility levels in both rural secton, their 
effects on fertility were not similar. On the other hand, variables which revealed 
limilar effects were generally those which were not significant, or which exerted 
little influence on fertility levels among the residence groups. 

In summary, the greatest contrast between residence categories in the North 
Central Region occurred between the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm popula- 
tions. Six of the nine independent variables indicated a difference in effect on 
fertility between these two residential componen" : proximity to metropolitan 
centen, proportion of married females aged 15 to 24, family income level, level 
of education, female income level, and proportion of farm laborers and farm 
foremen. Each of these variables showed a greater influence on fertility levels 
in the rural-farm sector than in the rural-nonfarm segment. The rural-farm 
versus rural-nonfarm contrast followed, to some extent, the same pattern as in the 
Northeast. However, the rural-nonfarm and urban populations revealed few 
differer«nce8, whereas in the Northeast the differences are numerous. 

nc South 

White fertility. Facton related to white fertility in the South— in comparison 
to the other regions— portrayed a relatively large number of differences among 
the residence git)ups. This suggests that perhaps the rural-urban classification 
at the regional level is more appUcablc to the differences in the South than in 
any of the other geographic regions. Three factors— level of education, female 
employment rate, and proportion of farm laborers and farm foremen — affected 
fertility levels in significantly different ways among the residence groups. Each 
was a relatively major determinant of fertility rates in each of the secton. One 
variable, pix>ximity to metropolitan centers, had a similar effect on fertility in 
all of the residential sectora. This was in direct contrast to both the Northeast 
pn?/- North Central Regions. The implication is that in the more urbanized 
E^^ns, metropoliun influence affects fertility levels in varying ways whereas 
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in the less urbanized regions it is similar in its effects on rural-farm, rural- 
nonfarm, and urban fertility. 

Unlike the Northeast and North Central Regions, the South presented a 
pattern of greater homogeneity in the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm sectors 
(table V-6). Five of the nine independent variables showed like effects on fcr- 
tility levels in the two sectors. Furthermore, by contrasting each of the rural 
scctora with the urban population, it can be seen that the more significant resi- 
dence group comparison was between the rural and urban. Seven of the nmv 
independent variables for the comparison of both ruraUfami with urban and 
rural-nonfarm with the urban affected white fertility in significantly diflTercnt 
ways. This evidence adds further support to the notion that the residents 
classification of the census is more useful when applied to the less urbanized 
geographic regions. 

NonwhiU fertility. The data for nonwhites in the South, also presented in 
table V-6, indicate that except for the West, this region had the fewest dif- 
ferences among residence groups. In other words, for nonwhites in the South, 
the census categories of residence were, in a relative sense, least appropriate in 
that rural-farm nonwhites differed little from rural-nonfarm or urban non- 
whites with respect to the influence of factors affecting fertility. An mviting 
interpretation is that a nonwhite subculture exists which overrides differences 
that might otherwise be generated by residence differences. There were 
actually only three variables in this region which revealed similar effects on 
fertility levels among all residence sectors. These factors were proportion ol 
farm laborers and farm foremen, female income level, and proximity to metro- 
politan centers. Two variables showed different effects for all three residence 
groups: family income level and proportion of farmers and farm managers. 

The contrast between rural-farm and rural-nonfarm factors related to f'^^^^}\ 
was very slight among nonwhites in the South. In this sense, the nomvhiti* 
anal>'8is followed, to a certain extent, the pattern of whites in the South. In$ofi»' 
as there were differences among residence categories, five of the nine inde- 
pendent variables in the rural-farm versus urban and rural-nonfarm veJ^J 
urban comparisons indicated significant differences in their effects on feftiU^^ 
The pattern of greatest contrast, therefore, appeared to be that of rural vert 
urban. Again, as stated above, the idea is substantiated that where there 
relatively less urbanization, the dichotomy of rural versus urban is rnO 
meaningful. 

The West 

The analysis of the West, comparable to that of the South, was characterii*^ 
by few differences in the effects of the independent variables on fertility le^ 
of the residence classes. At the regional level, these results provided little supPJ^ 
for the hypothesis of differential effecU between the two rural sectors 
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\r^) . 1*hc variables which had effects on fertility that differed between the 
itiral-fsinn and rural-nonfarm sectors were proportion of evcr-married females 
jigcd 15 to 24, level of education, and proportion of farmers and farm man- 
^ers in the labor force. The proportion of ever-married females in tiic age 
gioup 13 to 24 was first in rank of relative importance in explaining fertility 
)e\*els for the rural-farm population, whereas levels of education was most impor- 
l^t in accounting for fertility differences within the rural-nonfarm population. 
The proportion of farmers and farm managen^ however, showed a negative 
itlationship in this residence group but positive in the rural-nonfarm sector. 

Similar to the pattern of the South, the proportion of farmers and farm man- 
,igcrs in the labor force in the West was the only variable showing differential 
effects on fertility levels for all residence components, but proximity to mctro- 
l>olitan centers exerted like effect, on fertility for all residence groups, as in the 
South for both whites and nomvhites. 

The comparison of greatest contrast for the West appeared to be the combined 
rural sector's versus urban, although the pattern of variation was as slight as 
that for nonwhites in the South. In the comparison of both rural-farm venus 
urban and rural-nonfarm versus urban, five of the nine independent variables 
revealed significant differences in their effects on fertility levels. 

Summary of residential comparisons 

A number of conclusions can be inside on the basis of the multiple compari- 
son tests between residence components. 

First, at the national level, the hypothesis of differential effects of the inde- 
pendent variables was cleariy substantiated. Generally, the hypothesis was also 
supported for the regional level, although to a lesser extent in* the South and 
West Regions. Compared to the multiple comparison tests among regions the 
residential comparisons were more r.vorable to the differential effects hypothesis. 
Consequently, the argument can be made that the residence classification was a 
useful and meaningful one at the national and regional levels with respect to 
the dimension of fertility. Moving from the national level to the regions, and 
consequently to more homogeneous populations, the differences generated by 
the residence categories were somewhat fewer It would seem, therefore, that 
there were regional differences in the composition of the residence categories^ 
c.g.« the social and economic structure of the rural-nonfami population in the 
South was not the same as that of the comparable group in the Northeast. 

Second, from the discussion of the comparison tests at the regional *evel, the 
generalization can be made that in the more urbanized areas, such as the North- 

I cast and North Central Regioni the greatest contrast with repect to factors 
O cting fertility levels was between the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm popula- 

tl^L$. In the less urbanized regions, the South and West, the greatest contrast was 
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between the combined rural secton and the urban sector. The proportion of the 
population classified as urban in the Northeast was 80 percent; m the North 
Central, 69 percent; in the South, 59 percent; and in the West, 78 percent. How- 
ever, if the degree of urbanization were measured on the basis of the number of 
counties cha.acterized by a high proportion of urban population, the South and 
West would dec 'y be the least urban of the four geographic regions. In light of 
this comparison, it seems that the traditional dichotomy of rural and urban u 
much more appropriate for the less urbanized regions. In the more urbaniiid 
regions, it appears that this general classification is not meaningful, but that other 
dimensions of contrast should be applied, such as suburban versus urban. 

Third, while the multiple comparison tests at the regional level revealed a 
relatively large number of cases where the effects of the independent variables 
were similar, these cases generally appeared among the variables which were not 
the major determinants of fertility levels. In other words, in the cases where the 
hypothesis of differential effects did not hold up, the variables were usually not 
significant in their effect on fertility levels, or if they were significant, other varia- 
bles were generally of more importance in explaining fertility differences. As 
a result, more consideration should be granted the variables of higher relative 
importance in interpreting the results of the multiple comparison tests. If the 
interpretation followed this procedure, the result would be that even at the 
regional level the residence groups would tend to show a relatively large number 
of cases of factors signihcally different with respect to their effect on fertility for 
all residence groups. This sUtement, then, supports the retemion of some resi- 
dence classification as a meaningful dimension for measuring differences m a 
populution. 

Finally, table V-6 indicates a pattern which is easily i-ecognizable. In the 
more urbanized regions, the Northeast and North Centra!, the proximity to 
metropolitan centers had a different relationship to fertility for the three compo- 
nents of the population, whereas in the less urbanized regions, the South ana 
West, this variable revealed similar effects on fertility for all three sectors. What 
the data seem to point out is the necessity of differentiating between metropolitan 
and urban influences as expressed initially by Bogue in The Structure of the 
Metropolitan Community.'' The concept of the metropolitan communit) 
emphasizes the effect of metropolitan influence in producing a nonrandom distri- 
bution of population characteristics. In this case, if metropolitan dominance docs 
exist, the characteristics of the population which influence fertility in the metro* 
politan region, e.g., income level, educational level, female employment level, ag* 
distribution, etc., would tend to portray patterns of distinct differentiation, 
rather than of random distribution of these characteristics or extreme homo- 
geneity of the population. Because factors which influence fertility levels are no 
random!'- distributed in the metropolitan region by residence category, these 
levels would tend to be clearly differentiated by residence sector within metro- 
politan regions. With this in mind, the results of the analysis are not as surprising- 
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PcCAUse of the nonrandom distribution of characteristics^ the effecU of the 
Independent variables should be different where metropolitan influence is the 
predominant pattern. In the South the influence of metropolitan centers is not 
^ clearly defined or sl% effei tive as in the Northeast or the North Central Regions. 
In a sense, therefore, this utuation supporU the underiying hypothesis of this 
inonographi that of metropolitan dominance. 

Summary and conclusions 

This chapter has attempted to provide an understanding of the relationship 
bet\^^en certain population characteristics and fertility levels in the conterminous 
United States. The material presented goes beyond the descriptive data of 
chapter IV which documented the collective differences in fertility rates among 
the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban residence components. Selected 
techniques of sutistical analysis have been used to furnish insights into the rela- 
tionships of fertility and certain socioeconomic, demographic, and ecological 
measures. This analysis has provided new infonnation with respect to factors 
associated with differences in fertility levels. While the analysis has raised more 
questions than it has answered, some general conclusions do emerge. 

At the outset of this chapter, three general hypotheses were stated. The first 
hypothesis asserted that differences in fertility levels among communities can be 
explained^ in part, in terms of certain socioeconomic, demographic, and ecologi- 
cal characteristics of the communities and their populations. In general^ this 
hypothesis was supported by the statistical analysis. In most of the regres- 
sion equations, the proportion of the variance in community fertility levels for 
the Nation and regions explained by the independent variables sf?lectcd for the 
analysis were relatively high. Furthermore, in almost every case, the regional 
analyses revealed higher proportions of variance explained than in the national 
analysis. Contrary to expectation, the independent variables had their greatest 
influence with respect to urban fertility, intermediate influence on rural-nonfarm 
fertility, and least influence on rural-farm fertility. 

In most cases, the variables revealed a significant relationship to fertility in 
the various equations. Most of the nine independent variables had significant 
effects on fertility in all of the residence components of the Nation. At 
the regional level there were differences in terms of the factors which indicated 
significant effects, but generally, the regional analyses added significantly to the 
information obtained from the national analysis. In terms of relative importance 
in accounting for differences in fertility levels, the ecological measure of proximity 
to metropolitan centers proved to be of greatest significance. One of the demo- 
Kraphic measures of age distribution, proportion of ever-married females aged 
15 to 24, was also a major determinant in accounting for fertility variation. In 
contrast, the other measure of age distribution of married females (ages 25 
Vn^p Wed to be relatively insignificant. 
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Although the socioeconomic characteristics of the population were relativdv 
of less importance than the ecological and demographic measures, the two 
variables, level of education and family income level, were consistently important 
in most of the regression equations. Female employement rate and female income 
level indicated relatively minor effects on fertility levels and were frequently 
found not to be significant. Finally, the two measures of agricultural occupa^ 
tional distribution were of least importance. In addition, the proportion of 
farmers and farm managers in the work force consistently exhibited relationships 
the reverse of those expected, and except for family income at the national level, 
was the only one of the nine independent variables which consistently revealed a 
relationship to fertility levels opposite of that hypothesized. 

The second hypothesis predicted that the selected factors employed in the 
regressiori analysis would have different effects upon fertility levels in the various 
geographic regions of the conterminous United States. Clearly this hypothesi* 
was not supported. In a sense, the multiple comparison tests provided a test of 
the capacity of the regions to produce meaningful differences within the popula- 
tion with respect to one dimension: how certain facton relate to community 
fertility levels. Of the three residence groups which were compared inter- 
regionally, the rural-nonfarm component revealed the fewest distinctions among 
the regions. The results, therefore, strongly suggest a reconsideration of the 
utility of the regional classification and/or a realignment of the boundarie* 
of the regions within the Nation. 

Finally, the third hypothesis dealt with residential comparisons in terms of the 
factors affecting fertility. Again, the multiple comparison tests provided a mean* 
of testing the residence classification scheme used by the Bureau of the Ceniui. 
The results of the tests generally supported the validity of the residence classifica- 
tion in terms of producing meaningful differences as well as favorable suppor* 
to the research hypothesis. Differential effects among the residence component* 
were found to be strongest at the national level, and, although slightly lc»» 
obvious, relatively strong at the regional level. Among the regions, differenual 
effects seemed to be slightly correlated with stage of urbanization within a region- 
For the more urbanized Northeast and North Central Regions, the greater com* 
parison was between the rural secton. For the South and West, the comparison 
of interest was between the rural sectors and the urban. It would appear that 
with an increasing degree of urbanization, a simple rural versus urban contrast 
would be less meaningful. However, on the basis of the results, the fact that the 
census categories of residence reflected meaningfully different classes of the 
population would encourage the continued use of this classification, at least «•» 
fertility analysis. 

Some Implications 

A decline in the difference in fertility rates between the rural and urban pop>** 
lation has been noted in chapter IV. On the basis of the relationships obWt^ 
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in this analysis, it appears that these differences are likely to continue to narrow 
in the future. 

Educational levels appear to be one of the population characteristics most 
closely related to fertility levels. And, as we shall see in the next chapter, there 
has been a substantial closing of the gap between rural and urban populations in 
years of school completed by young adults. We shall also see that school enroll- 
ment in rural areas is no longer appreciably below that in urban areas, at least 
up to about age 16, so that in the future there may be an even smaller difference 
in the educational level of rural and urban populations. 

Another factor which will tend to reduce the fertility level in the rural-farm 
jiopulation is the age distribution of females. The relative scarcity of females 
due to migration will tend to depress rural-farm birth rates. 

Still another force likely to work toward lower fertility levels in the rural- 
farm population is the expectation of a continued decline in number oi farm 
laborers, in an absolute as well as a relative sense, as a part of the rural-farm 
population. This appears to be the occupational group in rural areas which for 
one reason or another is associated with high fertility levels. Therefore, as the 
number of persons employed in thi^ low-status occupation declines, we may 
expect the fertility level to decline also. 

A final factor which should contribute to a decline in differences in the urban 
and rural fertility rates is the continued spread of the influence of metropolitan 
areas. As matters now stand this influence is likely to lead to further declines in 
rural fertility rat^s causing them to approach those of the urban population. 

The relationships between rural population and community characteristics 
ser\'e to highlight the circular nature of the poverty problem in many isolated 
rural areas. Remote rural areas in which the population has low levels of educa- 
tbn and family income, and few opportunities for female employment, arc those 
in which fertility levels are high. These high fertility levels in turn mean more 
children in educational systems that generally lack an adequate economic base 
and are often inferior for other reasons. They also insure a continuing excess 
supply of labor of a type not likely to attract industry. Low family incomes, low 
1 female employment, and high fertility rates, in turn, persist for another genera- 
tion. A tremendous out-migration is necessary to maintain the level of welfare 
in such communities. Probably only some outside social or economic force can 
break this cycle. To devise programs within a democratic society which will 
break this cycle remains one of the more difficult tasks of our time. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS 



Introductton 



The procets of educaUng the younger generation is of concern in all societies. 
In lunple soaeties, the transmission of skills along with the complex of knowledge 
and beliefs comprising the cultural heritage is usually accomplished within kin- 
dup and peer groupings. In more complex societies, the transmission of knowl- 
edge and skills u accomplished largely by extrafamilial institutions. In contempo- 
rary Amencan society, fonnal education and specialized skilb have become 
increasingly important prerequisites for entering the labor force. These require- 
ments appear to be equally significant for all secton of the society, whether 
rural or urban. In the United Sutes, the farm population has consistenUy been 
characterized by a lower level of educational attainment than the ui1>an popu- 
btion. The concentration of the occupational aspitations of farm youth on jobs 
requiring litUc foimal education together with their lack of training and skilb 
useful in the uii>an labor market have consequences for the entire society. Special 
interest m such problems as school dropouto, retardation, and quality of teachen 
is symptomatic of the growing importance and function of education for both 
rural and urban secton of American society.* 

The general purpose of this chapter is to describe the educational sUtus of 
the rural population in 1960. Of special interest are the following questions: 
What patterns of school enrollment and educational attainment are found in 
the rural.farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban residence git)ups of the United Stotes? 
What variations exist between regions and divisions of the Nation? To what 
extent do the measures of educational status produce typical patterns by resi- 
dence? Are such patterns true for both whites and nonwhites? And finally, is 
educational attainment in tiie rural-farm population associated with dUtance 
from the nearest standard metropolitan sutistical area? 

This chapter relies upon two types of information regarding educational status 
from the decennial census. The fint body of data relates to school enrollment 
Md the second concerns the level of educational attainment, both pertaining 
to the various segmenu of the population, whether in or out of school.* 

School •nrollmcnt 

Date on school enrollment in I960 for the United States, including Alaska 
•nd Hawaii, showed that about 53 percent of all penons aged from 5 to 34 yean 
*wie enrolled in school. The percentage of males enrolled was higher than that 
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of wmtet was higher than that 



for females (55.3 and 51.0, respectively) ; that of wmtes was highe 
of nonwhites (53.2 and 52.7, respectively) ; and the percentage of mral-farm 
persons higher than that of urban or rural-nonfann persons (59.7^ 52.9, and 
51.7, respectively). 

It is cleacthese summary data on enrollment are aflfected by enrollment rates 
gnd age distribution wichin the 5- to 34-year age span. Further, it must be recalled 
lhat college students in 1950 and 1960 were enumerated where they lived while 
attending college, whereas earlier they were usually enumerated at their parental 
home. It is necessary, therefore, to examine school enrollment by single years 
of age for each residence category, classified by color and sex, as presented in 
table VI-1. The age pattern of school enrollment for white males, classified 
by residence, is shown graphically in figure VI-1 . 

Figure VM.— Percent WHrrE Males Enrolled in School, by Residence 
AND Age, fok the Conterminous UNnxD States: 1960 




S 6 7 8 9 10 n 12 13 14 IS 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 2S-29 30-34 

AGE IN Y£AR$ 



SourcttTftblt Vl^l. 



An age pattern was clearly evident in the proportions enrolled in school. 
While parts of the pattern represented a response to statutes compelling school 
PP^P dance, others were a response to alternative choices regarding the use of 
Briefly, the curve of school enrollment within the ages 5 to 34 was one of 
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rapid rise up to aRcs 8 or 9, followed by a high but slightly declining enrollment 
through ages 14 or 15, and then followed by a rapidly declining enrollment 
throughout the remainder of the age span. 

While this same generalized age pattern held true of males and females and 
whites and nonwhites, several qualifications should bc; made. Males, as com- 
pared with females, generally were enrolled in smaller proportions at the earlier 
years of the age range (up to age 14) but were enrolled in larger proportions 
in later years. Whites, as compared with nonwhites, were generally enrolled in 
larger proportions. Some exceptions occur at ages 19 and 23, and 30 to 34. 

.\$ measured by proportions enrolled in school at each age, the two rural 
residence groups generally lagged behind the urban group in each color and 
sex category. The percentages enrolled in school from the rural-farm categor> 
were generally higher than those for the rural-nonfarm group. Rural-farm 
white males had more enrolled in school than the rural-nonfarm group for ever)- 
age from 7 through 18 ffig. VI-1). For white females, the same situation held 
from age 9 through 18 and at each age after 22. In fact, the rates of rural-farm 
white females enrolled in school were higher than either itiral-nonfarm or urban 
white females at ages 16 to 18 and 30 to 34. Among non white males, the pro* 
portions enrolled in school were higher for those with rural-farm than with 
rural-nonfarm residence at ages 11 and 12, 14 and 15, and 17 through 20, and 
among nonwhite females, the same situation existed at ages 9 and 10, 12 and 
14, and 16 through 20. 

The favorable position of rural-farm in relation to rural-nonfarm youth in 
1960 with respect to school enrollment may bc due to numerous conditions. 
The reduced need for manpower in agriculture in itself may have ser%'ed to 
keep farm youth in school. The high-^r enrollment for rural-farm youth may 
reflect the effectiveness of educational programs by the Cooperative Extension 
Service and other farm organizations concerning labor force trends and occu* 
pational requirements. It may also bc that the relationship between education 
and adjustment outside of agriculture has been sufficiently internalized by farm 
people so that no other alternative to the problem is considered. In additions 
favorable position of farm over rural-nonfarm enrollment rates may be due to 
the location of institutional populations. Prisons, reformatories, mental hospitals, 
and diagnostic and reception centers, often located in rural-nonfarm areas and 
adding to the overall population, would tend to depress school attendance rates 
in this residence category. - 

The relatively high proportion enrolled in school at all ages in the urban white 
population is conspicuous in table VI-1. Urban white males at every age from 
13 through 15 and from 18 to 34 were enrolled in school at higher rates ihan 
any other residence, color, or sex group. Rural-farm and rural-nonfarm male* 
^ were enrolled in school in the smallest proportions at most ages from 5 througl* 
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Throughout the regions and divisions, percentages enrolled in school for all 
age groups tended to be higher in the urban than in the rural populations (see 
table VI-2 for data on regions, and appendix table A-14 for comparable data 
for divisions). Furthermore, with the exception of the 5- and 6.year-olds and 
the group 20 to 34, rural-farm enrollment rates usually exceeded rural-ronfarm 
rates. Differences among the residence eroups at ages 7 to 13 enrolled in school 
were very small. 

'^S™.y'"^ ~?f*°'''^«^'"^°^"° School, bv Age Groups, for the 
uHJ^D sJ^raV^gSo ™= Conterminous 
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Source : ReUbuUted and computed from data In I960 Censua of ropulatlon. 

Among 5. and G-year-old children, the proportion enrolled in school was 
greatest in urban areas and lowest in rural-farm areas for all regions and all 
divisions except the Lust South Central. Differences between residence groups 
were usually very large. For the Nation as a whole, thr percenUges of urban, 
rural.nonfann, nid rural-farm ch Idren of these ages enrolled in school were 69, 
53, and 48, respectively. The proportions of these children enrolled in school 
were lowest for each residence category in the three southern divisions and in 
Ihc Mountain Division of the West. In the rural-farm population, the proportion 
of these children ranged from 36 percent in the West South Central to 66 percent 
m the Middle Atlantic Divisi^.n. In the rural-nonfami population, the low and 

g^-nires (38 and 68 percent) were found in the same two divisions. However, 
ERslC*^" population, the proportion of 5- and 6.ycar.old children enrolled in 
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school ranged irom 47 percept in tlie West South Central to 80 percent in the 
Pacific Division. 



tor children from 7 to 13 years old, rates of enrollment tended to be highest 
in urban and lowest in the rural-nonfartn areas, but the differences were very- 
small. In the Nation as a whole, the percentages enrolled at these ages were 
97.8, 97.1, and 97.2, respectively, for the urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm 
residence groups. In each of the residence categories, enrollment rates were low 
in the South and in each of the three southern divisions. In addition, they were 
relatively low for urban youth in the Middle Atlantic States and for rural- 
nonfarm youth in the Mountain Division. In the rural-farm sector the propor- 
tion of this group enrolled in school ranged from a low of 95.7 percent in the 
South Atlantic Division to a high of 98.5 percent in New England. In four divi- 
sions (New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and West North 
Central) the percentage of rural-farm youth 7 to 13 enrolled in school either 
equaled or e.xceeded that of the urban and rural-nonfarm youth. 

Enrollment rates for the 14- and lo-year-old ^roup declined from the level of 
the previous age group, due at least in part to failure to continue wifh high 
school education. Rates for this group tended to be highest in urban areas and 
lowest in the rural-nonfarm residence category. In the conterminous United 
States, the percentages of 14- and 15-year-old persons enrolled in school in urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm areas were 94.9, 92.6, and 93.0, respectively. In all 
three residence categories, enrollment rates were low in the South. In the rural- 
farm population, the enrollment for this age cohort ranged from slightiv 
more than 89 percent in the East South Central to about 97 percent in the 
Pacific Division. The latter percentage was high for the Nation, exceeding that 
of all urban and rural-nonfarm sectors. The enrollment rates of rural-fann youth 
in this age group e.xceeded urban and rural-nonfann rates in New England, the 
East North Central, West Nortli Central, and Pacific Divisions. 

Enrollment rates for 16- and 17.year-olds showed marked declines from the 
previous age gioup and ref^6cted school dropout prior to the completion of high 
school. Proportions of youth in this group enrolled in school generally were lowest 
m rural-nonfarm sectors. Rural-farm and urban rates tended to differ slightly and 
to maintain about the same relatively high level. The enrollment percentages for 
youth in this age group for the Nation as a whole were urban, 82.0; rural non- 
farm, 77.8; and rural-farm, 81.8 percent. Their enrollment rates xvere low in 
each residence group in the South Atlantic and East South Central Divisions. 
Rates among the rural-farm youth ranged from a low of approximately 74 per- 
cent m the South Atlantic Division to a high of about 9() per^c.t in the Pacihc 
Division, and exceeded those of urban and rural-nonfarm sectora in all divisionJ 
except the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East Soiitl. Central. 

Attendance in the final year of high school and the inidation of education 
beyond high school is reflected by the enrollment rates for youth 18 and 19' 
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^'^uToVV""? ? ^V'^^" °f indicated primarily enrollment in 
coUcso o other advanced training. Due to enumeration procedures which 
assigned students to the places where they lived while attending college ^idence 
compansons at these age levels are difficult, if not impossible, to intrrpret „ 
the ab«nce of add.t.onal mformation. For the Nation Ta whole, the pe "en " 
ages of 18- and 19-year-old penons enrolled in school for the urban Tura - 
nonfann, and rural-farm sectors were approximately 45 34 an7vi 
^pectivel. Comparable proportions for'^^onT'o rM^ets" d ^ 
9, 5, and 4 percent, respectively. Due, at least in part, to the enume Ition or^ 
cedures and the concentration of univenities in u'rban ^1 rpCrtio" 
enrolled m school for both age categories we« usually highest n tTrurban 
areas of a d.vmons. However, in rural-farm areas persons fs and 19 Irs old 
were enrolled m school in the highest proporUons o7 the three residence it 
uor.es wuhrn the West South Central and P^ific Divisions. " 

Educational attainment 

• ^'^T!JZ' """"^^"'"^ 2^ ^'^''^^ old and over. This nor 

t.on of he chapter examines years of school completed by adul s who 1^25 
>.ars old and over, the vast majority of whom an. no longer in scUl We first 
„ percentage distributions by number of years of school o^l^ d clastd 
as follovs.: none four levels of elementary school, one to three yearand four 
years of h.g^. school, and one to three years and f^ur or more yeTof colleee 
These djstribut bns will be examined hv «.v .^^i 1 / ? , college, 
categories (table VI-3 and ^VI 2 1 VI 3) °' 

Levels of educational attainment were generally highest for urban inter- 
mediate for ruraNnonfarm, and lowest for rural-farm population . Thi, 
held true for wh.tes and nonwhites of both sexes. The levels wei^ lelra^ 

we^hil °' -siden e c egoS aid 

^.erc higher for females than males regardless of color or residence if t'dt^^ 
on the bas s of hitrh «rhnol „r,^ »• tr- , resiaence, \t judged 

u«» 01 nign school graduation. Except for urban nonwhite female* 

"mh, hoi ° ^ °' " "'"■P'"'"5 "Sh. grade or less 

5 *uiajidmi, rurai-nc.itarm, and urban areas was larre W 4ft 

Jroportor".^ 2 '34t„^^fi '''"':'"™' and urban 

or J,'J1 7 ' ' ^ ^ ■«P«'ively. The roidential differential 

,™ / noted. The differences between residence grouw were sliihllv n,r 
- V' wb ""T ""l" «»inn.'e "rs hi| r Z 

ERJC " ' ""'I 
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For nonwhitc males, the differential in educational attainment by residence is 
also clear-cut, but differences between the two rural residence groups are some- 
what less great than in the white population. Proportions of nonwhite males com- 
pleting eight grades or less (and including no schooling) arc 88, 78, and 57 per- 
cent, respectively, for rural-farm, rural-nonfann, and urban residence groups. 
Corresponding percentages of nonwhite males completing 4 years of high school 
or more are approximately 5, 10, and 23, respectively, for the three residence 
groups. The residential differential for nonwhite females is similar to that for 
nonwhitc males. Nonwhite female attainment, however, is higher than nonwhitc 
male attainment, as measured here (table VI-3 and figs. VI-2 and VI-3) . 



Tabic VI-3.— Percent of Persons 25 Years Old and Over by Years or 
School Completed, Residence, Color, and Sex, for the Conterminous 
UNfTED States: 1960 
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Source : Retabulated and computet! from data in lOQO Centu" ot Population. 
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The differential in educational attainment according to residence is apparent 
in each of the four regions of the Nation (appendi.x table A-15) . As reflected by 
the two levels of completion— eight grades or less (including no years in schooP 
and 4 years or more of high school— the expected differential is apparent for 
white males in all regions, and for white females in all regions except the North* 
cast, where rural-nonfarm white females show higher completion levels than 
the urban white females. 
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Figure VI-2.— Percent of Males 25 Years Old and Over by Years op 
School Completed, by Residence and Color, for the Conterminous 
United States: 1960 
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Sourct: Table VI-S. 



The residential differential in educational attainment is more marked in all 
regions for white males than for white females. Furthermore, differences among 
the residence groups in attainment levels of whites are greater in the more highly 
rural than in the more urban portions of the Nation. In the Souths for example, 
the proportions of rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban males aged 25 and over 
who completed 4 years of high school or more were approximately 20, 28, and 47 
percent, respectively. In the Northeast, the comparable pro)iortions for the three 
residence groups were approximately 30, 38, and 42 percent, respectively. 

Regional differences in educational attainment within each residence category 
were substantial. Proportions of ruraUfarm white males completing 4 years or 
more of high school ranged from 37 percent in the West to 20 percent in the 
South. The comparable range for rural-farm white females was from 49 in the 
West to 27 in the South. Similar differences were to be found in the rural* 
nonfarm and urban sectors of the regions. Based upon this same completion 
measure, educational attainment was highest in all residence groups and for both 
0*1 the West. It was lowest in the rural sectors and for both males 
ERJCiales in the South. It was lowest among urban males and females in the 
iwriiicast. 
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FIgurt V1-3.-P.RCENT OF Females 25 Years OiS^ Wk b^y vliiPs^oF 
SCHOOL Completed, by Residence and Color, for the Gontbrminous 
Uniteo States: I960 




The expected residential differential in overall educational attainment among 
nomvhites was evident in the South. Since nonwhitcs are underreprcsentcd in the 
rural categories of the other two regions, systematic comparisons will not be 
made. Among nonwhites of both sexes in the South, attainment levels arc 
extremely low for diose residing in rural areas. Approximately 90 percent of all 
rural-farm nonwhite males have not progressed beyond the eighth grade level. 
Less than 4 percent of nonwhite rural-farm males completed 4 years of high 
school or more. Somewhat higher levels of schooling prevailed among female 
nonwhites in all residence categories. 

The rural-farm and rural-nonfarm categories of nonwhites are reversed in the 
West. In the West, nonwhites, which include larger numben of Indians and 
Orientals than the South, are characterized by substantially higher attainment 
levels than Southern nonwhites. It should be noted that about one-fifth of all 
rural-farm nonwhites in the West, both male and female, 'reported having had 
no schooling, but at the same time, more than one-fourth of the same group had 
completed 4 years of high school or more. Levels of schooling completed by per- 
O wns 25 years old and over for the divisions, by residence, color, and sex in i960 
hKJ C are found in appendix table A-16. 
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There arc large interdivi$ional differences in the proportions of the rural* 
farm population having completed at least one year of college (fig. VI-4). At 
one extreme, only about 5 percent of the rural-farm males in the East South 
Central Division had completed one year or more of college and at the other, 
approximately 14 percent in the Pacific Division had done so. In each division, 
the proportion of rural-farm females reporting this level of attainment exceeded 
that of rural-farm males. 



Figure VI-4.— Percent Rural-Farm Males and Females 25 Years Old 
AND Over Completing One or More Years of College, by Divisions, 
FOR THE Conterminous Unfted States: 1960 
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Except in the New England and Pacific Divisions, few nonwhites have 
had any college education. As among whites, nonwhite females having this level 
of education exceeded nonwhite males, except in the Pacific Division. 

Median number of school years completed. The median ^ educational level 
of the population 25 years old and over of the United States, including Alaska 
and Hawaii, in 1960 was 10.6 years. As measured by the median number of 
school years completed, females had higher attainments than males (10.9 as 
compared with 10.3 years), and whites had higher attainments than nonwhites 
( 10.9 as compared with 8.2 years) . In all color and sex groups, the median level 
"^a^ainment for persons 25 years old and over were highest in the urban, inter- 
g|^(^»te in the rural-nonfarm, and lowest in the rural-farm population. These 
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differences in medians point to the importance of controlling for color and sex 
when examining median levels of atuinment for the three residence groups. For 
example, that segment of the population having a laige proportion of white 
females would probably have a higher median attainment level than a popula- 
uon havmg a large proportion of nonwhite males. Since the educational attain- 
ment level has been rising rapidly, the age structure is another factor of great 
importance in determining educational differences. This is especially tme of 
differences among residence groups. 

In all residence groups, the median number of school yean completed declined 
with mcr asing age (uble VI-4). To select an extreme case, for instance, the 
median level of schooling for urban nonwhite males aged 25 to 29 was 11.1 and 
for those 75 and over the median was only 4.4. 

The relative position of the three residence groups with respect to educational 
attamment as measured by the median for persons 25 yean of age and over is 
due in part to age distribution. There is an inverse relationship between age 
and years of schooling, and the relatively low median of the rural-farm popu- 
lauon is due in part to the fact that proportions of both white and nonwhite 
rural-farm males were larger than respective urban groups for each age group 
after 45. Proportions of rural-farm white females were'lai^er than their uiban 
counterparts for each age group from 40 to 64; the same situation prevailed for 
rural-farm nonwhite females, for all age groups after 40. The medUn educational 
level for the niral-nonfarm sector was affected to a lesser degree by its age struc- 
ture than the level for the rural-farm group. 

Considerable variaUon in educational attornment was reported for the rural- 
farm populaUon of the conterminous United Stotes (table VI-5). High levels 
characterized the nrral-farm popuUUon of the West and low levels prevailed 
m the South. LeveU in the Pacific Division were exceptionally high. The median 
evel for rural-fann whites was especially high in the Mountain and New Eng- 
land Divisions. 

The most recenUy educated of the nrral-farm residents-those who were be- 
tween 25 and 29 in 1960-exhibited the highest median levels of schooling 
(toble VI-4) . Each successive age group shown in this figur,? txMsessed markedly 
lower median levels. Except for one age group, rural-fann white males showed 
larger differences in relation to the 25 to 29 age group than white females or 
either 01 the nonwhite groups. 

If we assume the 25- to 29-year age group in I960 represents the current gen- 
eration of fann males, then the 55- to 59.year age group may be used to repre- 
sent the generaUon of parents. The parentol generation of niral-farm white 
niales had an average of 3.2 years of schooling less than the present generation. 
The comparable figure was less for niral-fann females and for rural-farm non- 
*y"^es of both sexes. The generational difference as estimated in this way was 
EBXC '*'*^®'' niral-nonfarm and urban males. 
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Tabic VI-5.— Median Year$ of School Completed by the Rural-Fajuc 
Population 25 Years Old and Over, by C3olor, Sex, Regions, and 
Divisions, por the Ck>NTERMiNouft United States: 1960 
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• Batad upon ftwtr tbaa 2.000 paraoai. 
< BM«d upon ftwtr than 200 p«nooi. 

Sourct : Rctabulattd and computed from data In 1960 Ccnoui of PopulaUon. 

The rural-farm venus urban difference in median level of educational attain- 
ment of white males in 1960 was only one-half or less in the 25-to.29.age group 
and in all age groups beginning at 60. The difference was veiy large for ages 40 
to 44, 45 to 49, and 50 to 54. While rural-farm venus urban differences among 
white females were smaller than for males, the same pattern was present. Thus, 
rural-farm venus urban differences for the white population were small at older 
ages, relatively laige at ages 40 to 54, and relatively small at the younger ages. 
In the nonwhite population, however, this differential was greatest at the younger 
ages and decreased with increasing age. 

The evidence presented suggests a substantial upgrading in the educational 
attainment of the rural-farm white population. Rural-farm venus urban differ- 
ences among nonwhites remained very large. However, the data did not take 
into account migration from one residence category to^ another although they 
were directly affected by the educational characteristics of migrants over many 
yean. 



Median number of school years completed In relation to distance 
from nearest standard metropolitan statistical area 

The general hypothesis of metropolitan dominance led to the expectation 
that rural-farm populations would exhibit consistently decreasing levels of edu- 
cational attainment as distance from an SMSA increased. Selective migration 
i^—\d the resulting age structure in rural areas, it was reasoned, would contribute 
ERIC this expected decrease. On the other hand, it was also assumed that proximity 
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to imtitution. of higher l«ming. highly concentmted in laiger dtie. and metm- 
pol.U« aira.. and an mcrea*^ rate of interacUon and contact with ^xA^ 
would lerve to raise educational levelt ,J it . uroanitei, 

SMSA's. «»"cat»onai levels of the rural-farm popuUtion near 



However, a computation of the median level of school yean completed for the 
nual-farm populat«,n. by color and dUUnce fiom the n^«t SMSA f Jw to 
support these assumpuons at the national level (table VI-6) . 

Tab'c VI-€.— Median Yeahs of School Complitid *v RtmA. p.-« xu 
Male, and Femaus i5 Years Old and oS^IJ'btJrS^^Fio^rX.^^^ 
Standard ME-mopoLrrAN Statisticai Ad.a -„ nT Nearest 
TTRMiNous UNfimo ST^iis: 1960 ™* Con- 
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— ItprmaU Mro. 
* ror eipltatdoa of »Miur«m»t proctdurt, chapter I, p.gt 17. 
Sourct : Kttabulated aod computed f,om data ia I960 Ccasue of PopulaUoa. 

feJat'lLlL? schooling completed by ruraWann white male, and 

rLtllL^^ i^^f'r!'^^^ * ^i*^ with in. 

I^Paci^^^^^ ^""^ ^'^^ rep^senution of the Mount un 

and Pacific Divisions in the most dUtant bands where levels of schooling were 

A d^Z"" relationship patterns at divisional levels. 

and fcm^I^^^^^ Central and South Atlantic Divisions for ruraWann males 
L di r *«^^^Vated decline in median level of schooling in relation 

t mX A ^T""/^' """^ ^"^"^ » "^S^tive in two divisions 

or males and in four divisions for females. 
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The median level of schooling completed by rural-farm nonwhites, both males 
and females, generally was relatively high in SMSA counties, relatively low in 
the next two distance bands, and then high again in the most distant band (uble 
VI-7). Due to the small number of nonwhites in the divisions comprising the 
Northeast and North Central Regions, and very small numbers at disUnces of 
150 miles or more, the relationship between level of schooling and disUnce it 
thoMrn for only five divisions. Nonwhite rural-farm males and females in the 
South Atlantic and East South Central Divisions were characterized by higher 
median levels in the SMSA counties than in any of the more distant bands. 
Rural-farm non%vhite adults— males and females— residing from 100 to 149 miles 
from an SMSA in the West South Central Divsion had higher median levels than 
those within the SMSA. Lowest medians in this division occurred for both males 
and females within 50 miles of an SMSA and from 50 to 99 miles away. For 
nonwhites in the Mountain and Pacific Divisions, the median level for the SMSA 
counties was surpassed by the level in one or more of the distance bands. In 
general, the expected decrease in educational attainnicnt with increasing disUnce 
was not evident for nonwhites. 



Table VI-7.— Median Years of School Completed, by Rural-Farm Non- 
wHfTE Males and Females 25 Years Old and Over, by Distance From 
Nearest Standard METROPOLrrAN Statistical Area, by Selected Divi- 
sions, FOR THE Conterminous UNrrED States: 1960 
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^Rural-farm aonwhltes arc not •umclcnUy nuacrout In the dWltlont of the Northeast or 
North Central Reflont^nor In the more distant bands of the divisions shown* to warrant U^luslon 
la thii t>Mc. 



* For ciplanatloo of mcaiurcmcnt procedure, m chapter I, page 17. 
Source : Hetabulated and computed from data In 1««0 Ceniui of PopulaUon. 

Changes in educational statue, 1950-1960 

School enrollment rates, as well as atuinment levels, of the American popula- 
tion have risen steadily during the past half century. Especially rapid chang;s 
hmva occurred in the past decade. The percentage of those between the ages of 
ERJC* enrolled in school rose from about 63 percent in 1950 to about 
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72 percent in 1960 for the conterminous United States. During the same period, 
the median number of school yean completed by persons 25 and over rose from* 
9.3 in 1950 to 10.6 in 1960. As measured by median number of school yean 
c<Mnpleted, the gain was higher for nonwhites than for whites. 

The rise in school enrollment rates in the rural-farm populatbn during the 
past decade has been impressive. The increase in enrollment at most ages has 
been greater than in comparable ages in the rural-nonfarm and urban popula- 
tions. Enrollment rates for rural-farm youth aged 7 to 13 in 1950 and in 1960 
were 94.7 percent and 97.2 percent, respectively. The comparable figures were 
95.5 and 97.1 percent for rural-nonfarm youth and %.l and 97.8 percent for 
urban youth. Similarly, changes in proportions enrolled in school were greater 
for rural-farm youth 14 to 19 years old than for comparable age groups in the 
rural-nonfarm and urban populations. While some part of the rural-farm change 
during the decade may be due to low enrollments in 1950 compared to those of 
other residence categories, part of the increased enrollment can be attributed to 
the change in rural-farm definition. 

An analysis of educational atuinment in 1950 and 1960 indicates that differ- 
ences among residence categories expanded rather than contracted during the 
decade. Despite an increase in median number of school yean completed for 
each residence group and for both whites and nonwhites, differences among 
residence groups were as large in 1960 as in 1950, or were larger. The median 
number of school yean completed in 1950 and 1960 for rui-al-faim, rural-non- 
fami, and urban populations were 8.4 and 8.8; 8.8 and 9.5; and 10.2 and U.l, 
respectively. 

While all residence categories and both whites and nonwhites 25 yean old and 
over showed an upgrading in number of school yean completed, rur^l rcsidenU 
lagged behind the urban group. The lag was especially apparent in the rural- 
farm populaUon and at the higher levels of attainment. While 3.0 percent of 
niral-farm whites 25 yean old and over in 1960, had completed 4 yean or more 
of college, the comparable 1950 figure was 2.4 percent. The proportions for 
urf)an whites, on the other hand, were 9.4 and 7.7 percent in 1960 and 1950. 
College-educated nonwhites showed relatively greater concentraUon, as well as 
greater gain, in uAan areas than did whites. 

Summary 

Rural residents, whites and nonwhites of both sexes, generally lagged behind 
urban residenu of the United States in 1960 in school enrollment despite the high 
levels shown by the rural-farm sector. Proportions of rural-farm penons enrolled 
in school were usually higher than proportions for comparable ages in the rural- 
nonfarn: population, and at certain ages even exceeded those in the urban popu- 
lation. For the rural-farm group the rate of school enrollment of white female* 
^ in 1960 was especially high in relation to other residence categories, the percent- 
ERLC*** exceeding that of the comparable group in the rural-nonfarm sector from 
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NOTES— Continued 

'The data on school enrollment in the 1960 ceniuf were obtained from answers to the 
following questions: **Has he attended regular school or college at any time since February 
1, 1960? If he has attended only nursery school, business or trade school, or adult educa* 
tion classes, check *No.* If *YeS|* Is it a public school or a private school?'* Answers to 
these questions were recorded for persons 5 to 34 years of age. 

The data on years of school completed were derived from answers to the following 
questions in the 1960 census: "What is the highest grade (or year) of regular school this 
person hat ever attended? If nov attending a regular school or college, check the grade 
(or year) he is in. If it is in junior high school, check the box that stands for that grkde 
(or year) he attended/* Both questions were asked for all persons 5 years of age and over 

'The median number of school years completed is defined as thr; number which divides 
the population group into two equal paru, one^half completing more and one^half less 
Khooling than the median. 
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Introduction 

The distribution of occupations within a nation's labor force and the industrial 
distribution of employment of that labor force are often taken as measures of the 
economic development of an economy. Areas within the Nation in which a high 
proportion of the labor force is engaged in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 
often are considered "less developed" than those in which a small proportion of 
the labor force is so engaged. This classificat-on, of course, tends to be misleading 
at both national and international levels, but it is rccurate to say that the eco- 
nomic and social structure of an area is related to it. occupational and industrial 
structures. 

The shift h employment from farm and field to factory and office entails more 
than a mere change in occupation. The role and responsibility of family labor 
change as puvnts move from self-errployment to wage and salary jobs in non- 
farm industries. Whereas on farms there might be a short-run economic advan- 
tage in having children leave school to work on the farm, in nonfarm wage 
employment there is little such incentive. Thus, attitudes regarding family size, 
educational attainment of children, and labor force participation by family 
members are related to the occupation of the head of the household. 

There are certain problems in dealing with the census statistics relating to 
occupation and industry, especially insofar as the rural-farm population is con- 
cerned. First, the statistics refer to the occupation and industry of employment 
during the week prior to the enumeration, which was not the same date for 
everyone. Second, the classifications allow only one occupation or industry per 
person, although it is known that farm operators frequently are multiple job- 
hdden.* The occupation and industry listed in the census data, however, is the 
one occupying the greatest portion of the respondent's time during the period in 
question. Third, the income daU, which will be discussed in the next chapter, 
are 1959 incomes, which may not correspond to the industry and/or occupation 
in which they were earned if the respondent changed occupations eariy in 1960. 

Changes in occupational distribution through time 

Although there is frequent reference to the rapid changes in the occupational 
structure in the United SUtes, examination of the changes by the various resi- 
dence components of the population suggests that much of the change in the 
joul occupational dUtribution since 1940 has resulted from occupational shifts 
rural population (table VII-l). 

ERJC ,„ 
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For males, there has been a decline in the proportion employed as fanners 
and farm managen and as farm laboren and farm foremen. The proportions 
tvorking as clerical and sales workers, craftsmen and foremen, and as operatives 
have risen. The occupational distribution of urban males, however, has been 
lelatively stable, with growth in professional and technical occupations oflf. 
setting modest (le<:lines in other occupations. The occupational structure of 
ruraNnonfarm males also has been relatively stable, with declines in the pro- 
portion of service worken, managers, and nonfarm laboren ofTset by incitases 
in the number of foremen and craftsmen. 

As indicated, the largest changes in the occupational structure since 1940 have 
occurred among rural-farm males. Surprisingly, the major decline was not in 
the proportion of farmers and farm managers but of farm laborers and farm 
foremen. There has been an offsetting rise in the proportion of rural-farm males 
employed in all nonfarm occupations except nonfarm laborers. These rather 
marked changes in the occupational distribution of rural-farm males have been 
a major factor in the aggregate changes for the economy as a whole. 

The occupational distribution of the female labor force has experienced two 
major shifu since 1940 (table VII-1). The proporUon of females employed as 
clerical or sales workers has risen rapidly and the proportion of females em- 
ployed as worken in private households has declined by one-half. These changes 
have taken place in each of the residence components of the population. In addi- 
tion, there has been a decline in the proportion of rural-farm females working 
as farm laboren and a rise in the proportion working as operatives in manufac- 
turing. This latter trend is the reverse of that found in urban areas, whert the 
proportion of females employed as operatives in manufacturing has declined, 
especially since 1950. 

Thus, it appean that working women have moved out of households and 
into offices. Rural-farm females have made this moOe, but they also have moved 
out <rf the fields and into factories. Unlike males, there has been no appreciable 
increase since 1940 in the proportion of females employed as professional, 
technical, and kindred workers. 

Despite some convei^gence in the occupational patterns of urban and rural 
residentt, great differences still exist between them. Tables VII-2 and VII-3 
show the total occupational distribution of employed males and females in 1960, 
with a breakdown by residence and color. 

Generally, the greatest differences in occupational structure for both whites 
»nd nonwhites occurred between the urban and the rural-farm populaUons, 
with the rural-nonfarm population occupying an intermediate position. The two 
largest occupational groups among white urban males were professional, tech- 
"p<^„>"d kindred worken, and managen, officials, and proprieton, each ac- 
^l^ig for about one-eighth of the employed males. For rural-farm white 
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mala^ farmen and farm managers accounted for more than one-half of the em- 
ployment, and farm laboren and farm foremen for an additional one-eighth. For 
rural-fann nonwhite males, these two types of farm employment accounted for 
the occupation of three-fourths of the total. 



Table VII-2.— Ocxtupational Group of Employed Males, by Residence 
AND Color, for the Counterminous UNrrED States: I960 
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Soum : 1960 CtDtus of PopuUtlon. Vol. h Chawteri$Uc§ of the Population, Part 1. Unlttd 
SUtet Summanr. Ubtet 87 and 88. 



For white males, the greater the formal educational or skill requircmenU 
usually associated with the occupation and the more the occupation dealt with 
people rather than things (sales versus operatives) , the greater the disparity 
between urban and rural-farm residents in the frequency of employment in that 
occupation. For instance, 5 times the proportion of urban white males as rural* 
farm white males were employed as clerical worken, sales workers, and service 
workers, whereas the proportions employed as manufacturing and construction 
laborers did not differ greatly between the two groups. 

The general occupational pattern of rural-nonfarm white males more nearly 
approached that of the urban than of the rural-farm groups. However, rural- 
nonfarm white r^ialcs had a higher proportion of their employment as mechanics* 
construction craftsmen, drivers and deliverymen, operatives, and laboren (other 
than farm laborers) than did either urban or rural-farm white males. 



^ The occupational pattern of nonwhite males differed from that of white 
g pi C ales, although the sharp differences between the residence clauifications alio 
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penist for this group. At»out one-sixth of the urban nonwhite males were em- 
ployed as service workers and one*tenth as laborers. In general, nonwhite 
male employment was more heavily concentrated in the occupations usually 
requiring less formal education and fewer skills. Even so> there was a marked 
difference between urban nonwhite males and rural-farm nonwhite males, 
three-fourths of the latter being employed as farmers and farm managen or 
farm laborers and farm foremen. Apart from these two occupational groups, 
no o.her occupational group accounted for more than 5 percent of the employ- 
ment of ru/al-farm nonwhite males. As with white males, the occupational 
distribution for rural-nonfarm nonwhite males was somewhere between the 
urban and rural-farm groups. Except for the fact that farm laborers and farm 
foremen accounted for one-fifth of the occupations reported by the rural-non- 
farm nonwhite males, the occupational distribution of this group was closer 
to that of urban than rural-farm males. 

The occupational distribution of white females did not show the great dis- 
parities for different residence groups that were exhibited for males (table 
VI 1-3). In fact, the major differences were in the higher proportion of rural* 
farm women employed as farmers and farm managers and as farm laboren and 
farm foremen and the lower proportion employed as clerical workers. Among 
white females, there was little difference between residence classifications as to 
the proportion employed in professional, technical, and kindred occupations; 
operatives; service workers; laborers; and several other occupational groups. 
Apart from the proportion employed in agricultural occupations and as serv- 
ice >vorkers, the employment patterns for rural-farm and rural-nonfarm white 
females were relatively similar. 



Table VII-3.— Occupational Group of Employed Females, by Residence 
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The occupational grouping for nonwhite females did not follow the pattern for 
white females. Instead, there were sharp differences in employment ptttems 
between nonwhite and white females and between residence categories for 
nonwhite females. The proportion of nonwhite females employed as profes* 
sional, technical, and kindred worken; clerical workers; operatives in manu* 
facturini^; managers and officials; and sales workers was much lower than for 
white females, and the proportion declined markedly from the urban to the rural 
sector. More than 40 percent of the rural-farm nonwhite women were work- 
ing as farmers and farm managers or as farm laborers and farm foremen, and 
another 35 percent worked in private households. Almost half of the rural- 
nonfarm nonwhite women were employed in private households and one- 
sixth as service worken. Thus, the combination of private household, service, 
or agricultural employment accounted for 74 percent of all rural-nonfarm 
and 84 percent of all rural-farm nonwhite females. 

There was a marked tendency for rural-farm males to be working in occupa- 
tions that generally required less formal education and fewer skills. This ten- 
dency was more evident for nonwhites than whites. Rural-nonfarm males 
occupied an intermediate place in the occupational structure. There was no 
stro ig differentiation among the residence groups in the occupational pattern 
of white females. 

The occupational grouping suggests Lhat the major source of employment for 
rural-fann males was still in an agricultural occupation. If their primary em- 
ployment was elsewhere, it was likely to be in occupations which probably were 
lower paying and required less formal education and/or fewer technical skills. 
Rural white females, on the other hand, seemed more likely to be employed in 
occupations which were relatively higher on the pay scale and less likely to be 
subject to economic uncertainty. Rural nonwhites, however, were frequently 
employed as farm laborers or as private household or service workers. All three 
categories were low paying occupations requiring fewer skills and/or less formal 
education. 

Regional differences in occupational distributions 

The occupational distribution of rural males differed substantially from one 
area to another as well as from that of urban males (fig. VII-1 ). Distributions 
arc shown for rural-farm and rural-nonfarm white males in tables VII-4 and 
VIW. 

The proportion of rural-farm white males employed as farmers and farm 
managen— more than 80 percent— was substantially higher in the West North 
Central Division than in any other area. Surprisingly, employment in these oc- 
cupations was less frequent in the South than in the Nation as a whole. This 

y * jghlights the error of using the term "less developed" as synonymous with a 

s^Cigh proportion of persons employed in agriculture. 
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In the Middle Atlantic and East North Central Divisions, employment of 
white rural-farm males as operaUves in durable manufacturing industries was 
the second most frequently reported occupation, following agriculture. In the 
South AUanUc and Pacific Divisions, the most frequent occupations other than 
agriculture were those of managen, officials, and proprietors. In general, the 
employment of rural-farm white males who were not engaged in agriculture 
was dutnbuted among the remaining occupational groupings, with some con- 
centraUon in occupaUons classed as operatives. Relatively few of the males 
in this group in any area were employed as laborers in manufacturing, con- 
struction, or other nonfarm work. 



TaMe VII-4.— Occiwational Distribution of Employed Rural-Farm 
White Males, bv Divisions, for the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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Source : RfUbuUtcd tnd computed from dttt In I960 Ccmui of PopuUtloo. 

The distribution of occupations for rural-nonfarm white males showed some- 
what less variaUon from one geographical area to another. In the East North 
Central, Middle AUantic and New England Divisions, there was a heavier con- 
centration of this group in durable manufacturing. Except in the West, there 
were relatively few farm laborers and farm foremen amone these males, but 
m several divisions an occupation frequently reported was that of fanner or farm 
manager. This probably arises from classifying one of the residences on a farm 
with muluplc houses as a rural-nonfarm residence, even though the people living 
there actually are engaged in fanning. This could account for the smaller 
"•|y»^rs shoHTi for the mml-fann popdaUon by the census in 1960 than in the 
ERJC Population Survey for the same year. 
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Despite the belief that many areas of the South are predominantly agricul* 
tural, there are relatively few counties in that region where farm operators made 
up more than 30 percent of the labor force. Most of the counties where this 
situation existed were found in the East South Central Division^ which evidenced 
more rurality in this regard than did the West South Central Division. For the 
Soutli as a whole, farm operators constituted less than 20 percent of the labor 
force in two»thirds of the ^ ounties. 

There was a marked contrast between the Mountain and Pacific Divisions 
within the Western Region. In two-thirds of the counties in the Pacific Division, 
fann operators were less thaii 10 percent of the labor force, and fanners ex- 
ceeded one*third of the labor force in only 3 percent of the counties. In the 
Mountain Division, farm operators represented a third or more of the county 
labor force in about 19 percent of the counties. 

In only about 20 percent of the counties of the conterminous United States 
did fami operators represent as much as 30 percent of the county labor force. 
The majority of these counties were located in the West North Central, East 
South Central, and West South Central Divisions. Elsewhere, farm operators were 
a distinct minority in the labor force in almost every county. Thus, not only has 
fanning as an occupation declined in total, bu; 1^ also has declined in every 
area to the extent that there are few counti ere farming is a dominant 
!(Oi*rre of employment. 

Location, city size, and occupational distribution. The discussion thus far has 
centered upon occupational distribution by residence classification, sex, and 
color. While these classifications show significant differences in occupational 
patterns, they also mask others. It was assumed that some of these differences 
were associated with the proximit>- if the counly of residence to urban areas. 
This was tested by sorting the occupaiional distribution for each residence group, 
sex, and color by the distance of the county of residence from a standard metro- 
jiolitan statistini area rcu.t'.y and by the size-distance variable. (For explana- 
tion of measurement procedure, see chapter I, page 17.) A summary of these 
sorts is shown in ubles VII-7 and VII-8. The basic data underlying these sum- 
mary tables are included in appendix tables A-17 through A-20. 

In the sumrnary tobies, a plus sign ( + ) means that there ia a significant posi- 
tive relationship between closeness to an SMSA or size-distonce variable and 
the frequency of employment in the occupation in question (as measured by 
its percentage of total employment) .» Thus, the closer the county to an SMSA, 
the greater the frequency of a given occupation in the total occupational struc- 
ture of that county. A minus sign ( - ) means that the relationship between 
proximity and the frequency of an occupation in the total distribution is negative. 
A^cro (0) means there is no sUtistically significant relationship beween an oc- 
ER]C *°" distance variable or the size-distance variable. In other words. 
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a plus sign indicates that the occupation is relatively more frequent when closer 
to SMSA's, a minus sign, that it is relatively less fi^quent, and a zero that it 
is not related to size or size-distanci . 

These relationships may arise from two sources. First, the total occupational 
distribution or frequency of an occupation may be related to distance from an 
SMSA or to city size. If so, one would expect to find that the relationship would 
appear for all three reildence groups. Secovid, the nature of some of the occupa- 
tions may be suvh that one residence group is better qualified than another 
because of educaticn, experience, or interest. In this case, one would expect to 
find that the relationship between distance and/or size-distance would appear 
for one or more of the residence groups, but not for all of them. 

The summary relating to males (table VII-7) indicates that for several 
occupational groups the frequency of employment for all residence groups was 
associated with distance from an SMSA and the sue-disUnce variable. Thus, the 
proportion of farmers and farm managers in the occupational distribution de- 
clined as the county of residence was closer to an SMSA, and was negatively 
related to the size-distance variable. This relationship held for almost all of the 
residence classifications. The same was generally true for the frequency of 
employment as farm laboren and farm foremen. Conversely, the proportion of 
males employed as metal craftsmen and operatives in durable manufacturing 
generally rose as one approached an SMSA, and it was positively related to the 
size-distance variable. More of the occupational distributions appeared to be 
related to the distance from an SMSA than to the variable taking both city size 
and distance into account. 



Perhaps the most striking summary on males is the strong relationship between 
distance from an SMSA and occupational distribution for rural-farm white 
males, for whom the frequency of employment in most of the occupational cate- 
gories appeared to be related to the distance from an SMSA. In 17 of the 20 occu- 
pational classifications, there was some relationship between distance from an 
SMSA and frequency of employment in the occupation. This was in sharp con- 
trast to rural-farm nonwhite males whose frequency of employment in the occu- 
pation was related to distance for only four occupations. In general, occupational 
distribution for white males, regardless of residence classification, w a more often 
related to distance than was the case for nonwhite males. Also, for white males, 
the relationship between distance and occupation was about as frequent as was 
the case when city size was taken into account as well as distance. For urban and 
mral-nonfarm nonwhite males, there generally were fewer relationships between 
distance and occupational distribution than between size-distance and occupa- 
tion. There was little relationship between any nonfarm occupation and either 
distance or size-distance for rural-farm nonwhite males. 



jj" -jeneral, the frequency of employment of white females— regardless of resi- 
ERJC ~^ operatives in durable manufacturing was positively related to prox- 
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iinity to an SMSA (toble VII-8). The frequency of nonfarm white female 
employment as service worken was negatively related to distance from an SMSA. 
Unlike the situation for white males, the frequency of employment in different 
occupations for rural-farm females was less often related to the distance and size- 
distance variables than for nonfarm residents. In fact, for both white and non- 
white rural-fann females, there was less relationship between occupational distri- 
bution and the proximity to urban areas than for any other residence group. 

The employment of rural-farm males in agriculture was strongly related to the 
distance of the county of residence from an SMSA but less strongly related to the 
variable measuring both size and disUnce. As the county of residence was closer to 
an SMSA, agricultural employment declined, and nonfarm employment rose. 
This, together with the fact that rural-farm white males employed outside of 
agriculture tended to be employed in occupations related to both city size and 
distance, meant that the entire occupational structure fc • rural-farm males was 
closely related to proximity to urban areas. Even though a higher proportion of 
rural-farm nonwhite males was employed in agriculture, the total occupational 
pattern did not appear to be as closely related to proximity to urban areas as in 
the case of whites. 

The occupational distribution of female employment appears generally less 
related to proximity to urban areas than is the case for males. Moreover, despite 
their more frequent employment in agriculture, the occupational pattern of em- 
ployed rural-farm females is less related to the proximity to urban areas than u 
that of their urban and rural-nonfarm counterparts. 

It was not surprising to find that tlie proportion of persons employed in agri- 
culture was directly related to distance from urban areas and inversely to Uie size 
of the area. What w'is surprising, however, was to find Uiat the entire occupa- 
tional structure of rural-farm white males was related to Uie location of the com- 
munities in which they lived. It is not at all apparent why this should be the case 
for rural-farm v liite males but not for rural-farm nonwhite males or for females. 
Much more attention needs to be given to Uie relationship between location and 
occupational structure. 

Industry of employment 

The changes in the industry of employment tiiat have occurred over the past 
two decades have been largely in response to the greater economic rewards in 
nonfarm industries than were available in agriculture. Thus, there has been both 
an absolute and relative decline in the number of persons employed in agri- 
culture. Employment of males in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries declined from 
23.5 percent of the employed workers in 1940 to 9.0 percent in 1960 (table 

CD?r "I ^' "^"'^ °^ dccWne, both absolute 

hK|L relative, in the number of rural-farm males employed in agriculture. The 
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proportion of urban males employed in agriculture has remained stable over the 
last two decades at 1.5 percent, and the proporUon of rural-nonfarm males eu 
ployed in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries was slightly higher than in 1940 
During this same period, the proportion of rural-farm males employed in agri 
culture dropped from 83.4 to 69.5 percent of the total. Since the number of 
rural-fanp males also declined sharply over this period, the actual decrease in 
agricultural employment was very large. 

The contrasting changes in industry of employment among residence groups 
is of some interest. Although the proportion of males employed in manufacturing 
has grown over the past two decades, the proportion of urban males so employed 
has remained unchanged. However, the proportion of rural-nonfarm males em- 
ployed in manufacturing has risen by about one-fifth since 1940; the proportion 
of rural-farm males so employed has almost doubled. 

Similar changes can be noted in the wholesale and retail trades. Although 
the proportion of urban and rural-nonfarm males employed in these trades has 
declined slightly over the past two decades, the proportion of rural-farm males 
has more than doubled. 

In I960, two industry groups— agriculture, forestry, and fisheries and manu- 
facturing—employed 80.2 percent of all rural-farm males, but only 41.0 percent 
of rural-nonfarm males and 33.8 percent of urban males (fig. VII-2) . 

The changes in industry of employment for females have been most striking 
for rural-farm females (table VII-10) . While there has been a sharp decline in 
the proportion of rural-farm females employed in agriculture since 1940, the per- 
centage of urban and rural-nonfarm females employed in agriculture— although 
small— has risen. The proportion of all females working in manufacturing 
remained relatively stable over the 20-year span at about one-fifth, as a decline 
in the proportion of urban females was offset by a rise reported for rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm females. 

In the two decades, 1940-60, there was a decline of one-half in the proportion 
of females employed in personal services. This decline occurred in every resi- 
dence group at about the same rate, the proportions by 1960 being similar for 
all three residence groups. There was an increase in the percentage of females 
employed in education, hospitals, and otlier professional and related services 
in each residence group from 1940 to 1960. By I960 these services employed about 
one-fifth of all employed females in each residence group. 

In general, over the period from 1940 to 1960 the pattern of industry of cm* 
ployment of rural-farm females became more like that of urban and rural-non- 
farm females. The largest remaining dififerences in I960 were the much higher 
FR?r °^ rural-farm females employed in agriculture and the substantially 

LtxL proportion employed in manufacturing and in the wholesale and retail 
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trades. As in the case of occupational distribution, employment patterns by in- 
dustry showed fewer difFerences between rural and urban females than were 
found between their male counterparts. 

There were geographical differences in the industry of employment of rural- 
farm males (table VII-11). It was somewhat surprising to note that the per- 
ccntage of rural-farm white males employed in agriculture, forestiy, and fisheries 
was lowest m the South Atlantic Division. Indeed, throughout the South, the pro- 
portion of white males employed in agriculture was similar to that found in the 
Northeast, generaUy considered to be the area where agriculture is of least im- 
portance. It was in the West North Central and Mountain Divisions that agricuL 
ture was the chief source of employment for three-fourths or more of the white 
farm males. 



^lNn.,Jll'i"r;":^*°"*?^ °' Employed Rural-Farm White Males ey 
Industry Group, by Divisions, for the Conterminous United States: 
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Patterns of employment of rural-farm males in other industries also varied by 
^geographic area. In the East North Central and Middle Atlantic Divisions. 
ERlC manufacturing was a major source of employment. Textile mill* 
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^ere much more important sources of employment in the South Atlantic than in 
other divisions. Construction and mining also were of much greater importance 
in the three southern divisions than elsewhere. 

Apaut from these few differences the general pattern of industry of employment 
of ruraUarm white males differed little from one geographic area to another. 
Agriculture was the dominamt source of employment. In every area, three in* 
dustry classifications accounted for employment of 80 percent or more of all 
rural-farm white males, namely ( 1 ) agriculturei forestry, and fisheries; (2) con* 
struction and mining; and (3) manufacturing. These were industries in which 
technical change and automation were having the greatest impact, so that the 
long time trend in employment in these industries has been downward. As long 
as this trend continues, the prospects are not bright for rapid increases in the 
relative income leveb of rural*farm families. 

As in the case of males, the industry of employment of rural*farm white fe* 
males varied considerably from one geographic area to another (table VII-12) . 



Table Vn-12.— Percznt of Employed RuRAt-FARM WHrrs Females by 
Industry Group, by Divisions^ for the CJonterminous UNrrED States: 
1960 
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The proportion of white females employed in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 
was generally lower in the South than elsewhere, but it was very high in the 
West North Central Division. Perhaps the most striking element in the regional 
patterns was the high percentage of women in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central Divisions employed in textile and/or apparel manufacturing. In 
this area, these two industries accounted for more than one-fifth of the employ- 
ment of rural-farm white females. The differences in other categories, of course, 
offset the large differences in the two industry groups mentioned. 

Summary 

There are substantial differences in the occupational distribution and in- 
dustry of employment between the rural and urban populations. The greatest 
differences were for males. 

Rural-farm males still were predominantly employed in agriculture as farmen 
or farm laborers. If they were employed outside of agriculture, it was usually in 
manufacturing or construction. In the nonfarm industries, they tended to be 
concentrated in the lower paying occupations requiring less skill and/or educa- 
tion. The occupational dibtribution of these males appeared to be strongly related 
to the distance of the county of residence from an SMSA, less so for nonwhites 
than for whites. Tabulations were not available relating industry of employ- 
ment to proximity to urban areas. 

Although agriculture was still the single industry employing the largest por- 
tion of rural-farm females, the industrial and occupational pattern of females 
differed less among the residence components than in the case of males. More- 
over, the relationship between proximity to urban areas and occupational pat- 
terns appeared to be much less strong for females than for males. 

Despite the sharp shifu that have occurred in the occupational structure and 
industry of employment of rural people in the last two decades, their employ- 
ment patterns still differ significantly from those of the urban population. Rural 
nonfarm residents were moving toward employment patterns of the urban 
population, although they were much more heavily concentrated in the lower 
paying occupations and industries. The employment patterns of rural-farm 
residents remained quite different from those of nonfarm residents, especially 
for males, while patterns for rural-farm females were converging toward those 
of their nonfarm counterparts. Rural-farm males, however, have experienced 
much less change and were less like their nonfarm counterparts. In other words, 
rural-farm females can change, and have changed, their employment pattern* 
without a change in residence. Males, however, have tended to change their 
residence classification as well as their employment patterns if they leave 
agriculture. 
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NOTES 

^ Daje £. Hathaway and Arley D. Waldo, MuUipU Johkolding by Farm Opifatou, 
Research Bulletin No. 5 (Michigan State University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
East Lansingi Mich., 1964) . 

' The significance was measured by calculating whether the regreuion coefficient of the 
distance or sixc-distance variable upon the percentage of employment was significantly 
different from aero (measured by the test at the .05 level over the range of the sixe 
or staenlistance variable). 
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INCOME AND EARNINGS 

Introduction 

Great interest centen around the comparative income and earnings for dif- 
ferent components of the American population. Current income is closely 
related to economic welfare. Moreover, income tells us something about resource 
allocation in our economy. Thus, even though there is a separate monograph on 
income of the American peojAe,^ attention also will be given to the subject in 
this chapter which deals largely with income comparisons between the urban 
and rural populations. The next chapter discusses the resulu of statistical analy- 
ses which attempt to explain the differences in income found between the 
residence groups. 

The income measured by the census of population includes wages, salaries, 
net income from self*employment, and income from other sources. It does not 
include income in kind, such as the value of home-produced food or owner- 
occupied housing, nor does it include gifts, receipts from sale of property, insur- 
ance benefits, bank withdrawals, or lump-sum inheritances. 

The income measured is money income. This presents some problems in com- 
paring the rural population with the urban inasmuch as the incomes of farm 
families often contain a larger component of income in kind than do those of 
urban families. It has been estimated elsewhere that the national median income 
level of farm families ought to be adjusted upward by about 16 percent in order 
to account for the value of home-produced food.' However, there is no evidence 
as to the quantity of home-produced food for rural-nonfarm and urban families, 
so that this adjustment would represent the highest estimate. In addition, some 
adjustment, which has not been made in the census data, probably ought to be 
made to compensate for the somewhat higher living costs in urban areas.' 

The data presented in this chapter consist of the income of families and of 
penons 14 years old and over. The census also presenU income data for unrelated 
individuals and for families and unrelated individuals combined. However, there 
were only 361,442 unrelated individuals in the rural-farm population of 13.4 
million and 2.5 million unrelated individuals in the rural-nonfann population of 
40.6 million. Thus, it was decided that in discussing the earnings of the rural 
population, the sUtistics used would be limited to the income of families.^ 

The earnings sUtistia relate to the individual responsible for them. They do 
not include transfer paymenU or other income, but essentially represent the wage 
-p9p 1*0^ income and/or net income from self-employment. 
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The income and earnings sUtUtics relate to the calendar year 1959. But the 
data are clawified by the place of residence of the individual or family at the 
time of the 1960 census and the occupation shown for the individual is the one 
reported at that time. To the extent that there was rural-uAan movement or 
occupational change, the data wiU be biased. Since the movement usuaUy is 
toward urban areas and to higher income occupatior.», this migration should tend 
to reduce modestly the urban income level shown in the census from its actual 
level m 1959 and to lower slightly the relative income advantage of the higher 
mcome occupations. 

The data that follow deal chiefty with median income and earnings. While the 
mclusion of the complete distributions would be useful, limiutions of space 
prohibit It. The median rather than mean is used for two reasons: (1) the 
median is not affected by the inclusion of a few very high incomes and, (2) means 
are difficult to compute from the open-end classificaUon system used by the cen- 
sus for higher income levels.* 

Median family Income In 1959 

Several observations concerning median family income in 1959 are in order 
(ubleVIII-1) : 

(1) The median income of white families in urban areas was significantly 
higher than for rural-nonfarm white famUies in every division and region and 
for the United States (fig. VIII-1 ) . The median income of urban white families 
for 1959 for the United States was $6,432, or 29 percent above the $4,976 calcu- 
lated foi white rural-nonfarm families, and 85 percent above the median income 
of $3,471 for rural-farm white families. Rural-nonfarm median income was 

^^5^ ^-^--Mbd'an Income and Income Ratio of White Families in 
UNmsD St^s?TS' ^"'^ FOR the Conterminous 
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closest to urban levels in New England. The relationship between urban income 
and rural-nonfarm is similar in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Divisions, where the median urban family income was about 
one-fifth above the median level of rural-nonfarm families. In the other geo- 
graphic divisions, urban levels exceeded rural-nonfarm levels by one-third to 
one-half. 

(2) The gap between median income leveb was tven wider between the 
urbait and rural-farm groups than between the uriwrn and rural-nonfarm seg- 
roento. For the conterminous United Sutes the median income for urban white 
families was 185 percent of the median for rural-farm white families. In 'Jie 
Northeast and West, urban median income levels were one-third to one-half 
higher than for rural-farm families. In other areas, the median level of urban 
family income was from two-thirds to more than twice as large as median income 
for rural-faim famtliw. It is worth noting that if the regions are ranked by the 
absolute le«'el of median family income in urban areas, the higher the absolute 
uAan level, the less the gap between rural-farm and urban families. In other 
%tfords, the higher the urban income level the closer the rural incomes in neigh- 
boring areas will approrich the urban level. 

The variation in median family income among g«:ographic di'.isions was much 
lower for the urban component of the population than for the rural. It was 
greatest for the rural-farm segment. Thus, the median famiiy income level was 
highest in uAan areas in all regions and the variation was relatively small; 
it was lowest in the rural-farm component of every region, where the relative 
variation was great. 

Several striking features are readily apparent in the income daU for nonwhite 
fan:ilie8 (table Vi;!I-2). First, the median income of nonwhifes was markadly 
lower than for white families in the same residence component in the same geo- 
graphic area, tlie only exception; being in the rural-farm aieas of the New Eng- 
land and Pacific Divisions where the differences were less marked (table 
VIH-3). With relatively few exceptions, the income of nonwhite families was 
closes* to that of white families in urban areas. Also, the disparity between urban 
and rural income ftls generally was greater for nonwhites than for whites; that 
is, for nonwhite families, the ratio of median income in urban areas to tliat in 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm was markedly higher than the samu ratios for 
white families. Thus, nonwhite urban families in the conterminous United SUtes 
had a median income almost twice that of rural-nonfarm nonwhite families and 
almost three times that of rural-farm nonwhite families. This was because the 
median figures for the United States were weighted by urban nonwhites in areas 
outside of the South and by a large rural nonwhite population in the South. 
Actually, the urban-rural-nonfarm ratio was lower for nonwhite families in the 
New England, East North Central, and the Pacific Divisions.' 

DW^ *° median income of nonwhite families was lower 

iML 'amilies, tl»e relative variation among geographic divisions 
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wa. greater for nonwhites than for whites. A. in the ca« of whiiet, the greateM 
Thitt. the medun family income of niral-farm nonwhites in the Pacific mviuli 
East South Central Division. * Kmuie 
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Several factors may account for the substantial differences in family income 
found among residence groups, regions, and race^. One may be the difference in 
the number of income camen per family. Another may be the differing occupa- 
tional distributions. A third factor may be the difference in earnings within occu- 
pations. These will be discussed in the sections that follow. 

Income of pertont 

Family income deals with the income of family units, which, in many cases, 
include more than one individual with income. The data relating to the income 
of persons pertain to all individuals 14 yean old and over who have income, thus 
generally identifying the income with those responsible for earning it.^ 

The median income of all persons 14 years old or over with income by division, 
region, and for the conterminous United States is shown in table VIIM. This 
uble also shows the ratio of median income of persons in urban areas to the 
mcdiar. in niral-nonfarm and rural-farm areas and the coefficient of variation in 
the median income among divisions. 



Table VIII-4.— -Median Income and Income Raw of Persons 14 Years 
Old and Over in 1959, by REsroENCE, Regions, and Divisions, for the 
Conterminous United States: 1960 
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Outsidf of the South, there was relatively little variation witliin the residence 
classifications among diviiions. Perhaps the moit striking feature was that the 
nitio of urban to ryral-farm mr dian income of penons was usually higher than 
the ratio of family incomes for ^he same two residence groups. This luggesU that 
even though personal incomes were relatively lower in niral-fami areas, the 
ERIC '•"^^'y had more income earners than the typical urban family. 
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Thil relationship was noticeable in the data for both wiiites (ubles VIII-5 
and VIII-6) and nonwhites. The markedly unfavorable ratio of penonal 
income for rural-farm white males to urbaii white males was evident, es* 
pecially in the South as a whole and the West North Central Division of Uie 
North Central Region. The variation in the personal income of white males 
among regions was greater for rural-farm males than for other residence groups, 
wiUi the relative variation about 3 times as high for rural-farm as for urban 
groups. 

Table VIII-S.— Median Income and Income Ratio of White Males 14 
Years Old and Over in 1959, by Residence, Regions, and Divisions, 
FOR THE Conterminous UNrntD States: 1960 
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Tat' Vm-i;.— Median Income and Income Ratio of White Females 14 
YfcARS Old and Over in 1959, by Residence, Regions, and Divisions, 
FOR THE Conterminous United States: 1960 
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The personal income of white female* AiA t u l 
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Nonwhitei in urban areas had a substantially higher level of personal income 
than either mral-nonfarm or runUfarm nonwhite* (ubles VIII-7 and VIII-8). 
The absolute income level of nonwhite persons was lower than for whites, but 
the relative income advantage of urban residents over rural was greater for 
nonwhites. By and large, the ratio of urban to mral incomes of nonwhites was 
highest in the South, as in the case of whites. The relative variation in income 
levels between geographic divisions was subsUntially greater for nonwhites than 
for whites. For nonwhites, both male and female, the greatest geographic varia- 
tion in income occurred among rural-farm residents. 

Assuming that living costs do not vary significantly from region to region 
for a given residence classification, the coefficient of variation might be taken 
as a rough measure of the relative adjustment of the labor force to supply and 
demand conditions among regions. Indications are that this adjustment was 
best, in the sense that the region-to-region variations in income were lower, for 
urban residents and poorest for rural-farm residents. In a given residence group, 
this adjustment appears to be better, in general, for whites than for "onwhites. 
The consistently large differentials in personal income of urban people over 
their rural-farm and rural-nonfarm counterparts suggest that there was a rela- 
tionship between urban-industrial concentrations and income level in the 
economy. 

The income of white males was consistently higher than that of nonwhite 
males. The income of the nonwhites was highest relative to whites in urban areas 
in every division except the Pacific (table VIII-9). There was a remarkable 
uniformity between geographic areas outside of the South in this regard, with 
the incomes of the whites averaging froqi one-third to one-half higher than the 
earnings of nonwhites. In urban areas of the South, however, the income of urban 
white males averaged about twice that of the nonwhites. 

Surprisingly, the ratio of the income of nonwhite to white males was generally 
higher for rural-farm than for rural-nonfarm persons. This was especially true in 
the Northeast, East North Central, and Pacific Divisions. In the other divisions, 
the ratios were about equal. The disadvantage of nonwhites relative to whites 
was particularly marked in the rural areas of the South and North Central 
Regions, and in the Mountain Division of the West. 

The im ome ratio for females was most similar among urban re idents, al- 
though in the New England and Pacific Divisions, rural-farm nonwhite females 
had higher median incomes than did rural-farm white females. The ratio of 
white to nonwhite income for females was not as high as for males in the same 
area ani; ,«idtnce classification, but was substantially higher in the South than 
elsewhere. 

In general, the income of persons was substantially higher in urban than in 
rural areas and, with few exceptions, was lowest in rural-farm areas. Rural income 
ERXC ^" highest relative to urban income in those parts of the Nation that had the 
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highest absolute level of income per person. Thus, in the South where urban 
income was substantially lower than elsewhere, the ratio of income of rural people 
was lowest when compared with that of urban people. The same position held for 
the income relationship between whites and nonwhites. The income of nonwhites 
was most favorable relative to whites in urban areas and, within urban areas^ the 
gap was smallest in the highest income regions. In rural areas, the ratio of non* 
white to white income was generally higher in rural«farm than in rural- 
nonfarm areas. Thus, the higher the median income level in an area, the snudler 
was the gap in income among residence classifications and between whites and 
nonwhites. 

Table VIII-9.— Income Ratio of White Males to Non white Males and 
OF White Females to Nonwhite Females 14 Years Old and Over in 
1959, BY Residence, Regions, and Divisions, for the Conterminous 
United States: 1960 
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EarnlngB by occupation 

Although ''income" includes receipts from other sources, ''earnings'* include 
only wages, salaries, and net income from lelf-employment. Thus, the data for 
earnings by occupation represent the closest approximation to the returns for 
human effort that are available from census data. Of course^ for certain profes* 
sional groups and for farmen, the earnings figure also includes returns to capital 
owned by the individual. This is especially true in farming where earnings 
represent a commingling ^f returns for labor, management, and the ownership 
of capital. 

The differences in family and personal income by residence clauification and 
graphic areas, discitssed above, could arise from two sources. First, because 
ER^C^e different occupational structure between urban and rural residents, in« 
^"'■"''TuiSie differences may be due to the employment of a higher proportion of urban 
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popuUtion in higher paying occupations. Second, it is posiible that eaminn in 
a given occupation were higher in uAan than in niral areas or higher for urban 
than for nira^ residents. The data in this section deal primarily with the question 
ot earnings of different residence groups within the various occupations. 

The median earnings of males in all occupations were consistenUy higher 
m urban than m mral areas (uble VIII-IO) . In even' geographical division^ the 
owest earnings were reported for the niral-fam, gnnip. The ratio, of earnings in 
toese residence groups were similar to the pattern for income, except that the 
divergence between rural-farm and urban males was even greater for earnings 
than for mcome. Thus, for the conterminous United Sutes the median earnings 
of ma^es m urban areas were 25 percent above those in niraLnonfann areas and 
were 120 percent above the level of ivraLfarm males. Of course, as with income 
data, these medians were affected by the distribution of occupations as well as 
the eammgs levels for the same occupational group. 

Table Vm-10.-MEDiAN Earnings and Earnings Ratio of Males 14 
Years Old and Over Employed in all Occupations, by Rbmmnce 
Regions, and Divisions, for the Conterminous UnVtcd StItes "SsO 
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The earnings of males by occupation, for several of the major occupational 
groups, sorted by residence classification and region are shown in tables VIII-ll 
through VIII-16. The ratios of earnings of rural residents to urban also are 
shown including the coefficient of variation in earnings between geographic di- 
visions. At the outset, it should be recognized that these occupational groups are 
relatively broad dassificaUons. Thus, differences in earnings could result from 
regional or residence variaUons in occupations within a broad occupational 
ErJc °' ^'^"^ differences in pay, or both. 
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The earnings level of professional, technicali and kindred occupations was 
high in the earnings scale of male occupations (table VIII-1 1) . As with almost 
all income and earnings data, the earnings of urban residents in these occupa« 
tions was above that of the other residence groups. For the United States as a 
whole, urban males in these occupations had median earnings one*fifth above 
their rural-nonfarm counterparts and two«fifths above rural-farm males in the 
same occupational group. In general, the ratio of urban to rural earnings levels 
was highest in the South where the absolute level was lowest. 

It was not surprising to find that there was relatively little variation in earnings 
among geographic areas for professional and technical worken. The earnings 
were k>wer in the South, but this may have been due in part to the higher propor- 
tion of nonwhites in this occupational group in that region than elsewhere. More* 
over, differences in living costs among the regions may have meant that the real 
earnings levels were not greatly different. The large differences in earnings levels 
among residence groups in the same geographic region cannot be explained on 
the basis of living costs. Either the persons living in rural-farm areas had sharply 
different preferences regarding living, were actually in different occupations, or 
they faced a labor market for their services which differed greatly from that in 
urban areas. Probably all three were involved. However, the labor market was 
undoubtedly an important factor, inasmuch as in the New England and Pacific 
Divisions the gap between the earnings of rural-farm and urban residents was 
much smaller— only 15 percent — than in other areas. 



Table VIU-ll.— Median Earnings and Earnings Ratio of Males 14 
Years Old and Over Employed as Professional, Technical, and Kin- 
dred Workers, by Residence, Regions, and Divisions, for the C!on- 
TERMiNous United States: 1960 
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The median earnings of urban males classified as craftsmen, foremen, and 
kmdred worken were also about one-tifth above those of ruiaUnonfann males 
and two-fifths above those of rural-fann males (table VIII-.12) . The geographic 
vanation m earmngs for this occupational group was lowest for urban residents 
and highest for rural-farm males. It was modestly greater for each residence' 
group than was the case for males classified as professional, technical, and kin- 
dred workers. As in other cases, the gap between the earnings of rural-fann and 
urban naales was less in those geographic areas having the highest absolute level 
of eammgs. 



vJ!-y?f~ Earnings Ratio of Males 14 
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Source : KeUbulated and coinpuM from data in 1U60 C«niu« of Population. 



The earnings of males classified as operaUves and kindred workers were uni- 
fomily lower than for those classified as craftsmen, foremen, etc. (table VIII-13) • 
Within the operauvcs group, however, the earnings relationships were remark- 
ably sunilar to those for other occupations. The median earnings of urban 
operatives were about one-fifth above rural-nonfarm operatives and more than 
two-fifths above mral-farm males in this group. The differentials generally were 
less in the areas where urban earnings were highest. 

The median earnings of nonfarm laborers were, of course, lower than for 
occupations requiring more formM training, skills, or education (table VIII-14). 
The patterns for this group were somewhat different from other occupations, 
rhe differences in levels of earnings among the residence groups were somewhat 
Er|c ' " ^^"^ oncthird higher than 
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their mral-nonfarm counterparts and more than one-half higher than those 
living in rur^-farm areas. The geographic variation in earnings levels of laborers 
Yf»s substantially higher than for other niale occupational groups, but was not 
lignificantly higher for rural residenu than for urban males. 

Table VIII-13.— Median Earnings and Earnings Ratio of Males 14 
Years Old and Over Employed as Operatives and Kindred Workers, 
»Y Residence, Regions, and Divisions, for the Conterminous United 
Statxs: 1960 
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ftouret : Rttabulatcd and coaputid from daU lo 1960 CtO0U0 of PopulaUoo. 

Tabic VIII-14.— KfEDUN Earnings and Earnings Ratio of Males 14 
Years Old and Over Employed as Laborers, Except Farm and Mine, 
BY Residence, Regions, and Divisions, for the Ck)NTERMiNous United 
States: 1960 
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It is interesting to note that in each region, the median income of farmers 
and farm managen was roughly the same as that of nonfarm laboren, even 
though the earnings of the former included a substantial return to owner, 
operated capital (table VIII-15). The earnings of farm laborers amounted to 
only one-half to two-thirds that of nonfarm laboren, indicating the generally 
low returns to labor in agriculture (table VIII-16). The geographic variaUon 
in the earnirigs of males employed in fanning was as large as, or larger than, for 
any occupation. This was not surprising, however, since most of the labor force 
adjustment from agriculture has been out of the industry rather than geographic 
adjustn>ent which would tend to reduce interregional variationi in income. By 
and lar^k:, the number of urban farm managen and farm laborers was so small 
that the earnings by residence classification were not meaningful. 



Table VIII-15.— Medun Earnings and Earnwos Ratio or Males 14 
Years Old and Over Employed as Farmers and Farm Managers, ay 
RBsmENCE, Regions, and Divisions, for the CtoNTERMiNous Uniied Statos: 
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Source : ReUbulated aod computed from data In 1900 Ceosus of Population. 

Several observations can be made at this point regarding the data on earning* 
by occupation for males and the rclatiomhip of these earnings to income differ* 
entials observed between residence proups. First, in those nonfarm occupationi 
for which data were avaL'^ j, there wrr an amazing uniformity in the relative 
earnings differentials betu^ i residencv! groups. At the national level the me* 
dian earnings of urban males in each of the nonagricultural occupations were 
roughly 20 to 25 percent above the earnings of rural-nonfarm males in thf 
same occupation, and two-fifths to one-half above the earnings of rural-fariH 
^ males. Usually, the higher the absolute level of earnings for an occupation in 3 
ERylC ^ differences in earnings among the residence groups* 
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Tabic VIII-16— Median Earnings and Earnings Ratio of Males 14 
Years Old and Over, Employed as Farm Laborers and Farm Foremen, 
BY Residence, Regions, and Divisions, for the Conterminous Unitcd 
States: 1960 
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In general, the more urbanised a given geographic region, the higher is the 
level of earnings within an occupation. This might be due to the following ex- 
planations: (1) the larger urban labor markets allow widespread specializa- 
tion, resulting in higher productivity and earnings; (2) urban labor markeU 
actually contain a substantially difTerent array of industries, with a higher pro- 
portion having higher productivity and paying higher wages; (3) substantially 
different levels of living cosU, and satisfactions in living in different areas, pcquiie 
large differences in money earnings to provide the same level of real income; or 
(4) the supply of labor in different areas results in significantly different earnings 
which are not altered by migration. 

Probably all of these explanations have some validity, but the idea that the 
large differences in money earnings actually represent comparable real income 
and satisfaction to the rccipienU seems least likely. The more urbanized geo- 
graphic areas have a different industrial structure than the less urbanized areas, 
probably resulting in an unequal distribution of high paying industries. In addi- 
tion, there probably are real differences in skills and abilities required within 
occupational categories, and these may not be distributed equally among geo- 
graphic areas or residence groups. Finally, given the chronically low income levels 
in farming, farmers, farm laborers, and members of their families have been 
moving to nonfarm employment steadily for more than two decades. This shift- 
ing results in a potential supply of workers in rural-farm areas willing to accept 
O jativc employment sufficient to depress earnings of rural residenU below 
iyj^ comparable occupations in urban areas. The greatest disparity between 
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^'Iri."'''*" Tu"'"*' " '^"^ ^hc« this pressure ha* been 

greatest because of the very low earnings in agriculture. 

and hv UllT ^"'"^^r »^»^'»ble on earnings for female, by occupation 
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Part Of the lanjc urban-mral difference in female earnings was due to the 
varying occupaUonal distributions between n^sidence groups and geogmphic 
regions. This is indicated in tables VIII-IS and Vlll^ig, which ihow the 
median earnings levels for clerical worken and operatives. For clerical workert, 
^ the median earnings of urban females averaged about 25 percent higher than 
ERiC ^o'^^n and 40 percent above their rural-farm counterparts. 
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However, the geographic variation was small for all residence groups. Again, 
there was no apparent relationship between the absolute level of earnings in urban 
areas and the relative earnings of rural females. 



Table VIII-18«— Median Earnings and Earnings Ratio of Females 14 
Years Old and Over Employed as Clerical and Kindred WorkerSi 
BY ResidengEi Regions, and Divisions, for the Ck)NTERMiN0U8 UNrrED 
States: 1960 
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i Co«flcl«nt of rarlatloo anoDf dlrUloiw : Rural farm. 10.19 ; rural nonfarm, 9.78 ; urban, 7.92. 
Source : Retabulated and computed from data In I960 Cen»U8 of Populadoo. 



Tabic VIII-19«— Median Earnings and Earnings Ratio of Females 14 
Years Old and Over Employed as Operatives and Kindred Workers, 
BY Residence, Regions, and Divisions, for the Ck)NTERMiNOUS Uniied 
States: 1P60 
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^ >Co«flcle&t of TarlaJon amooff dlirltloot: Rural farm. 36.01; rural Donfarm, 33.51; urbna. 



Duret ; ReUbulaUd and co»nutcd from data In I960 Census of Population. 
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The same situation held for female^ employed as operatives (table VIII-19), 
In this case, the geographic variation in earnings levels was somewhat higher 
for rural than for urban residents. U is perhaps worth noting that although the 
absolute level of earnings of female operatives was well below that of male opera- 
tives, the relative variation in earnings among geographic regions was almost 
identical for both sexes in each residence group. 

Thus, while the pattern was different for women and men, for both sexes there 
was a significant different e in earnings among residence groups by occupation. 
Urban residents obtained higher earnings in each occupation than did rural 
residents. Generally, the earnings in each occupation were highest in the North- 
east Region and the Pacific Division, and lowest in the East South Central Divi- 
sion. However, the geographic variation in earnings was inversely related to the 
skills and education required for the occupadon; that is, there was less geo- 
graphic variation in the earnings of professional workers than in the earnings 
of laborers. 



Distance, earnings levels, and earnings differentials 

The fact that in every occupation and in every region the earnings of rural- 
farm residents were the lowest of all the residence groups suggests that there may 
be a strong relationship between proximity to an urban-industrial concentration 
and earnings by occupation. The earnings data for two oc( upations were used to 
test this hypothesis, namely, operatives and kindred wor'ien and farmers and 
farm managers. These two occupations were used because (1) the occupational 
category of farm-n and farm managers was the most common one for rural- 
farm males, (2) operatives formed a major occupational group foTural-nonfarm 
males, and (3) employment as an operative was most common for a rural-faim 
male not employed in agriculture. 

The procedure to test the relationships was as follows: For each county, the 
median earnings of operatives and the median earnings of farmers and farm 
managen were computed without regard to residence category. From this com- 
putation, the difference between the median earnings of operatives and the 
rnedian earnings of farmers in the same county was determined. In addition, the 
difference between the median earnings of operatives in the local county and 
that in the nearest standard metropolitan statistical area county was computed. 

Thus, for each county, three sets of data were available indicating the earnings 
differentials between: ( 1 ) local operatives and operatives in the nearest SMSA, 
(2) local operatives and local farmen, and (3) local farmers and operatives in 
the nearest SMSA. Then, 3II of the counties in a division, region, and the con- 
terminous United States were sorted by the distance variable described in chap- 
ter I, p. 17, measuring distance from the nearest SMSA. The mean values of the 
^earnings differentials were then computed for each division, and region, and for 
ERXC^ States. The results of these computations are shown in tables VIII- 
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20 and VI 1 1-21. along xvith the results of the statistical tests used to determine 
Significant difTerences between the observed values. 

table VIII-20 suggest that the median earnings of operatives in 
h!VlJ>As were usually higher than the earnings of operatives outside SMSA's 
and that the differentials tended to rise with distance from the SMSA-at least 
up to a point. There were some exceptions, the most noticeable being those in 
cwca"^^^ Mountain Divisions, where operatives outside 

bMSAs had sigmficantly higher earnings than did those in SMSA counties. 
Where the differentials were in favor of operatives in SMSA counties, they were 
genera ly not large, except in the East North Central, East South Central, and 
South Atlantic Divisions. 



Table VIII-20.-D1FFERENTIAL IN Median Earnings of Operatives and 
ktNDRED Workers in Standard MEfROPOLiTAN Statistical Area Coun" 
TIES AND Median Earnings of This Occupational Category in CouNTmi 
Located at Specified Distances From an SMSA. by Divisions, for tS 
Conterminous United States: 1960 
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The earnings differentials between operatives relative to distonce from an 
SMSA were substantially lower than those found in table VIII-13 relating to 
residence. The maximum mean difference for the United States was just over 
$700 for operatives 100 to 149 miles from an SMSA, compared to the $1,400 
differential between urban and farm males employed as operatives. This, together 
with the earlier finding that the frequency of employment of rural-farm males 
as operatives was positively related to proximity to SMSA's and city size, indi- 
cated that the relative disparity of earnings of this group as operatives could not 
be accounted for by the fact that these males usually lived in areas distant from 
cities. The only conclusion consistent with all of these findings is that rural-farm 
males, regardless of their location relative to urban-industrial development, 
tended to be employed in industries or in occupaUons that yielded significantly 
ERLC*^ wnings than received by urban males in the same areas. This implies 
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that thf earnitijis differentials are a function of characteristics of ti e rural-farm 
labor forcf rather than of the operation of the labor market. 

Data on the average earnings differentials between operatives and farmers 
for counties var\ ing in location relative to an SMSA, arc shown in table VI 1 1-21. 
These data show that there was an earnings differential in favor of operatives, 
but that it went down rather than up as distance from an SMSA increased. 
This is contrary to e.\pectations, and contrary to the hypothesis that the labor 
market, in which transfers in employment from one occupation to another occur, 
"works better" near urban-industrial areas and reduces income difTerences be- 
tween farm and nonfarm jobs. Indeed, the higher income differentials close to 
an SMSA would lead to almost the reverse hypothesis. Thus, the income dif- 
ferences between farmers and other occupational groups did not appear to be 
closely related to proximity to areas of urban-industrial development. 



Table VIII-2i.— Differential in Median Earnings of Operatives and 
Kindred Workers, and Farmers and Farm Managers Located at Spec- 
ified Distances From a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, 
Bv Divisions, for the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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The data in table VI 1 1-22 show the relationship between the gain in earnings 
farmers could expect by changing occupations to become operatives in their 
present county of residence and the gain they might receive by becoming opera- 
tives in the nearest SMSA. It shows that the greatest relative gains from migra- 
tion would occur in the West North Central Division and in the South. These, 
of course, are the areas from which out-migration of the ruraUfarm population 
has been greatest. Indications are that there still are economic prasurcs for 
further migration as contrasted to taking local nonfarm jobs without changes in 
Q residence. 
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Tabic VII1-22.---Perc:entace That Gain Expected in Earnings by Chang* 
INC Jobs Locally is of Gain Possible by Migration to the Nearest 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (Farmers and Farm Man- 
agers to Operatives and Kindred Workers), by Divisions, for the 
Ck>NTERMiNOU; UNnxD States: 1960 
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Income changes over time 

Income data have been improved substantially with each succeeding census, 
but the improvements have reduced the comparability of data from various cen- 
suses. Therefore, it was difficult to compare the different income measures over 
time. For our purposes, only data on income of persons from the 1950 and 1960 
censuses were used. 

Personal income rose substantially over the 1950 to 1960 decade, but the rise 
was not at an equal rate in all components of the population (table VI 1 1-23). 
For instance, the median income of males increased by two*thirds in the decade^ 
while for females it increased by only one-third. The greatest disparity was in 
the urban component of the population, where the percentage increase in the 
median income of males was more than twice that of females. In the rural-farm 
component, the rate of increase ever the decade was slightly higher for females 
than for males, reflecting the general lag in income from agriculture and the 
heavy dependence of ruraUfarm males upon this source of income. 

The income ratio of nonwhites to whites also has changed over the decade. For 
the total population, there was a very modest increase in the reUuve position 
of nonwhite males, and a very marked increase in the income of nonwhite 
females relative to white females. This increase in the total, however, was the 
result of tw^ shifts— one, the change in the relative income position within a given 
residence component; and the second, a major increase in the proportion of the 
nonwhites living in urban areas. 

O ' /ithin the different residence components, the changes in the relative income 
EJ^C tion of nonwhites actually have been generally adverse. The median income of 
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urban non white males was 60 percent of that of urban white males in 1950 but 
only 58 percent in 1350. For rural-nonfarm nonwhite males the respective figures 
for the same periods were 45 and 36 percent. For rural-fann nonwhite males, 
the figures were 39 and 34 percent, respectively. The only rise in the relative 
income position of nonwhites over the decade occurred among urban nonwhite 
females. 

It should not be inferred from these data, however, that the labor mariiet has 
worked adversely for nonwhites during the 1950 to 1%0 decade. The ver>* large 
migration of nonwhites from ruraNfarm to ru c;I-nonfarm and urban residences 
has resulted in significant improvements in the income of the migrants. More* 
over, the migration has appreciably altered the demographic characteristics of 
the population in rural areas. Thus, the massive out-migration of rural-farm non* 
whites has left a population in which the age structure alone would cause one to 
expect a decline in relative income levels of those remaining. 

The changes over the decade in the income level of rural-nonfarm and rural- 
farm residenu compared with urban residents are of interest. The level erf both 
rural-farm and rural-nonfarm males has declined modestly. This decline was 
true of both whites and nonwhites. In the case of females there was a relative 
improvement for both the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm groups attributable 
solely to the improvement in the relative position of white females, which offset 
a decline in the relative income of rural nonwhite females. 

In general, the average levels of income and Uie median income have risen sub- 
stantially in each of the components of the population. The major out-movement 
from rural areas has resulted in higher incomes for those who have left, but it has 
not resulted in a substantial improvement in the relative position of those who 
have remained. It may be, however, that the migration so altered the rural-farm 
population over the decade that the figures that show a relative decline in income 
actually represent an improvement for the remaining population group measured 
separately. 

Summary and concluaiona 

Regardless of the particular measure used, the median income of rural people 
in the United States was well below that of the urban population. The greatest 
gap was between the rural-farm and the urban populations with the rural-non- 
farm group occupying an intermediate position. These income differentials were 
not new but have persisted over several decades. Indications are that over the past 
decade the gap has widened, at least for the males. 

These diflferentiab arose from several sources. First, there were major dif- 
ferences in the occupational distribution of employed persons in urban and rural 
\ larger proportion of the urban labor force is employed in occupations 
ERJC h earnings are higher, especially among while males. Second, on the aver- 
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age, urban workers receive substantially higher earnings within all nonfami occu- 
Rations than do rural worken. The differences in earnings by occupation do not 
however, appear to be primarily a function of location relative to uAan-indus-' 
trial areas. Instead, they would appear to arise because of the difference in charac- 
tenitics between the labor force in rural-fann and urban areas. 

The urban-rural income differences vary m magnitude from area to area in 
the country. The differences generally are greater in the South. ThU is because 
the South has lower earnings levels in all occupations and has a higher proper, 
uon of persons employed in lower paying occupations. Greater attention will be 
given to the factors accounting for income variations within residence groups in 
chapter IX. 



NOTES 

' See Hemun P. Miller, "Income Ubtribution in the United SUtes," a i960 Censui 
.Monograph (Washinston, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966.) 

"•'^•^•y' Coutrnmtnt and ApieuUutt (New York: MicmiUan and Com- 
pany. 1963), p. 38, table 4. 

Ubid. 

♦A family coniiiU of t%M> or more penoni living in the lame houMhold who are related 
CO each other by blood, marriage, or adoption; all pertonz living in one household who art 
related to each other are regarded a* one family. I960 Ctnsu^of Population, Vol I, Char- 
acUttsttct of tht Population. Part I, United States Summary, p, LVIII. 

'It should be noted rhat the medians were computed from class intervals assuming a 
uniform disrnbution of vUuei within a class interval. 

•It should be noted that there are relatively few nonwhite rural-farm families outside 
of the South so that the comparisons are leu meaningful. 

' In the case of income or earnings of farm operaton from fanning, part of the income 
attributed to them may be returns to unpaid family labor. 



CHAPTER IX 

INTERCOMMUNITY DIFFERENCES IN 

INCOME 

Introduction 

In chapter VIII several measure, of income were di«:u$sed and the income 
levels m rwzl America in 1960 were described. In addition to the large differ- 
cnc^ m median incom« observed among urban, rural-nonfarm, and niral-fam, 
families, there were wide geographic differences in income levels. This chapter 
reports an analyst, of some ot the factors which account for these differences 
and furnishes an explanation of the income differences found in rural areas. 

Underlying the analysis are three broad categories of variables presumed to 
be the «,u«es of the wide difference, in income leveU among communities. 
These vanable. include (I) social and demographic characteristic, of the pop. 
uUtion which affect economic productivity; (2) the economic .tnicture of coi 

"'T/^T'iI°'" '*^'' • ^""^^^^^ Pattern, and employment opportunitie.; 
and (3) locauon of communities reUtive to metropolitan centen. 

A Mati.tical model was comtnicted to attempt to expUin the difference, in 
income among communitie.. The model wa. a multiple «gm«on amilysis with 
med-an family income as the dependent variable. Family income was used be- 
cause t was more represent^-ve of the material well-being in rural areas than 

^rnlTnT 'S^r'u '^*^^*=°!'"*y ^" "nit of observation for the analysU. 
Except m the South, the analyu. wa. done only for white family income because 
nonwhite. consututed such a small portion of the niral population out«de of that 

^ ' * ^f?"**" '"•'y'" ^" ""i"* "°"^Wte family in- 
come w the dependent variable. 

HypothMM underlying the analyMt 

Bjuically, the analyse, tested three major hypothe.e,: ( 1 ) that variable, repre- 
•entmg the mkuI and demographic characteri.tic of the popuUtion, the eco- 
nomic structure, and location of the community would explain a significant 
proportion of the intercommunity differences in family income of niral famUies; 
(2) that mdmdual factors (that is, age, location, etc.) had varying effecu upon 
income in different geographic regions of the Nation; and (3) that certain 
factor, did not influence the income of rural-fann families in the same way as 
rural-nonfarm families. ' 

The fint hypothesis, relating to the factors explaining income, tested by mul- 
ERIC* analyzed at the national, regional, and divisional 
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levels for the rural-fatm and niraUnonfami family income. Only the resulu of 
the nauonal and regional analyses are presented here because of space 
limiutions.^ 

The second hypothesis, based on the assumption that different factors have 
varying influences upon income in different regions, was tested by the use of 
multiple comparison tesu of the resulu among the regions.' This piwedure 
made it possible to judge whether a given variable had more, or less, effect 
upon mcome in one region than it had in another. 

The third hypothesU. that different factors had different influence on incon e 
by residaice groups, was tested by multiple comparison tesU between the niral- 
farm and rural-nonfarm equaUons for each region. Originally the intention 
was to mclude resulu for the urban popuUUon, but the resulu for this residence 
group were such as to limit their utility. 

Variables uied in the analyiM 

The dependent variable used in the regression analysis as a measure of the 
materul well-being of a rural community was median famUy income. Three 
broad categories of variables-consisting of 13 independent variables-pie- 
sumed to influence the income level in rural communities were selected. What 
follows u a brief description of these variables and their hypothesized effects on 
the material well-being in rural communities. 

Social and demographic factors. The five variables in this group deal with 
age, education, and family size. 

Age. Numerous studies have shown that, other things being equal, income 
« a funcuon of age. The very young (under 25) and those over 65 generally 
have lower incomes than those in their middle years. Hence, intercommunity 
income can vary because of differences in the age distributions among com- 
nmniues. To take thU factor into account, two age variables were included. 
The first was the percent of rural-farm males, aged 15 to 24 years; the second, 
the percent of those aged 25 to 44 yean. 

Education. Two variables were used to measure the effect of educational 
achievernent on income. The percentage of rural-farm males, aged 25 and over, 
who had completed 0 to 6 yean of formal education was included because it 
was believed that individuals with 6 yean or !eu of formal education were likely 
to be greatly handicapped in the modem economy. They are often unable to 
qualify for skilled occupations, and even within the less skilled occupations their 
progress may be restricted. A rural community with a relative prevalence of such 
males could be expected therefore, to have a low-income level relative to other 
^ communities. The percentage of rural-farm males, aged 25 and over, who had 
ERIC ^°*'''P'***^ 12 yean of formal schooling was the other education variable 
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included. Penons with at least a high school education, it was believed, generally 
%vould be qualified, insofar as formal education was concerned, for skilled occu- 
pations, further training, and/or upward mobility is the modem labor market. 

Family size. It was presumed that large families could have more of their 
members in the labor force than small families and, therefore, would have 
higher toul incomes. Thus, to adjust for family size differences among com- 
munities, average rural-farm white family size was included as a variable in the 
analysts. 

Economic factors. It was hypothesized that the income level in a specific 
community was, in part, a function of certain economic characteristics of that 
community. These characteristics included the occupational structure of the 
labor force, unemployment levels, and the level of capital accumulation. Seven 
variables were included in this group. 

Occupation of mates. The occupational structure was represented by these 
four variables presented as the following percentages of total male employment: 
(I )farmen and farm managen,(2) farr laboren and farm foremen, (3) oper- 
atives and kindred workers, and (4) craftsmen and foremen. These four occupa- 
tions accounted for a high proportion of all male employment in rural commu- 
nities. All dau indicated that farm laboren and farmers generally had lower 
earnings that those in other occupations. Therefore, it was presumed that 
family income would be directly related to the proportion of males employed 
as craftsmen and operatives and inversely related to the proportion employed 
as farmers and farm managers, and farm laboren and farm foremen. 

Labor force participaticm of females. It was assumed that the greater the 
proportion of employed females, the more female family memben who would be 
employed and the higher would be family income. The variable of female 
employment was included to take into account the differences among counties 
in the labor force participation rate of females. 

Unemployment of males. It was hypothesized that unempbyment which 
is usually higher in urban areas and backs up in rural areas by restricting labor 
outflow from rural areas mto more remunerative urban employment, k>wen 
rural income levels. In recognition of this situation, the percent of the labor 
force which was unemployed was used as a variable. The unemployment sUtis- 
tics were those for the census enumeration period in 1960, whereas the income 
data were for tht entire year 1959. It was hoped, however, that this variable 
would St vc as a proxy for the general level of excess supply of labor at the 
ihen-existing earnings level. 

Capital accumulation. Income in rural communities comes not only from 
:n^/-«™ng»> but also imporUntly from returns to capital and land, especially 
i^^^iculture. To attempt to take into account the differences among counties 
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in the level of capital accumulation in agriculture, the average value of farm 
land and buildings per farm per county was included as a variable in the analy. 
ses of income in rural-fann communities. Of course, it was excluded from the 
analyses of rural-nonfann income. 

Eiotopcal factors. It was believed that the income level of a rural community 
%w>uld be influenced by the location of the community ivUtive to metropolitan 
centen. In chapter I, three measures of proximity to metropolitan centers were 
discussed. In the income analyses, each of the three measures was included 
alternately. The size-distancei variablt appeared, on the average, to account 
for more variance than the other two measures in income levels among com- 
munities. Accordingly, the results of the analyses with the size-disunce , variable 
are discussed. 

The size-distance, variable represents the premise that proximity to a metro- 
poliun center, as well as the size of the metropolitan center, affectt the income 
levels. Income was expected to decrease with increasing disunce from a metro- 
politan center and to decrease as the size of the influencing metropoliton center 
decreased. Because of the constraction of the size-distance, variable, these hypo- 
theses would tend to be borne out if the sign of the regression coefficient of the 
variable was positive. 

Intercommunity differences in rural-farm income levels 

Some of the results of the analyses of rural-farm white family income per 
county for each region and for the conterminous United States are presented in 
table IX-1 ; more complete resulfi in the appendix. The bcU coefficienu can be 
regarded as sundardized partial regression coefficients, and as such constitute 
»ome indication of the imporunce of the variable in accounting f^r the variance 
in the dependent variable relative to other variables in the equation. 

Social and demographic factors. According to the hypotheses, a relative prev- 
alence of males, aged 15 to 24, may have either a positive or negative effect on 
income leveb, depending upon the predominant income position of males aged 
45 and over in the county.' A relative prevalence of males aged 25 to 44 would 
have a positive effect. 

The eflTecu of the age composition of rural-farm white males on the income 
level of rural-farm white families were, in general, small and reUtively unim- 
portant For the Nation as a whole, it appeared that differences among countie* 
in the age composition of these males did not account for any of the variation 
in income levels, except in the Northeast and the South. In the South, a relative 
prevalence of this group, aged 45 and over, appeared to depress the income level 
of rural-fann white families. In the Northwest, rural-farm white families in ihf^ 
counties with more males in the 15 to 24 age group than in the 45 and over 
group had higher incomes. The age composition seemed to have no effect in 
R?C'* ^^^^ Central Region and the West. 
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Table IX-1.— Relationship op Selected Charatteristics to Income 
Level of Rural-Farm Whito Families, bv Regions, for the Contermi- 
nous United States: 1960 
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For the Nation as a wholei education of ruml-farm white mal?s was the most 
iuipoitant factor in accounting for diflPerences among counties in the income 
level of rural*farm white families. A large number of mral fann white males 
with little or no education (^'functional illiterates*') in a county depressed the 
income level of rural*farm white families; a relative prevalence of highly edu- 
cated males had a positive effect on the income level. These results supported 
the hypothesis that low levels of formal education impede farm-nonfarm migra- 
tioni and bar most individuals with little or no education from any but the most 
meniali low wage jobs. In agriculture these individuals may not be able to gam 
control of optimum amounts of capital because they have little knowledge of 
credit sources^ and they may not be able to convince lenders that they have the 
knowledge of farming and the managerial ability to be good credit ri«Vs. 

Glearlyi a substantial amount of functional illiteracy among rural-farm white 
males partially accounted for the low income levels of rural-farm white families 
O le South relative to other regions. On the average, 31 percent of the rural- 
ERIC i white males in southern communities had completed leu than 7 years of 
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formal education. This compared with an average of 12 percent in Northeaitem 
and North Central counties, and 1 1 percent in Western counties. 

At the regional level, the effects of the education factor were more mixed and 
less important than others, due in part to iu more homogeneous nature in 
counties withm each region. The effect of a prevalence of funcUonal illiteracy 
among rural-farm white males was negative in every region, and significant 
only m the West, while the influence of a relative prevalence of rural-farai 
males of this group with at least a high school education was very mixed. In 
the North Central Region a high incidence of these individuals had a marked 
positive effect cn the income level of rural-farm white families. The 
unexpected negative effect of highly educated rural-farm white males in the 
counUes of the Northeast was inexplicable. 

There appeared to be no statistical differences among regions in the effects 
of variations in the prevalence of poorly educated males, but there were regional 
differences when there was a prevalence of rural-farm white males with at 
least a high school education. The effects of this situation were greater in North 
Central rural communities than in other regions. This may be due, in part, 
to a relatively greater demand for highly educated males in rural communities 
in the North Central Region where the opportunities for part-time nonfann 
employment and migration to local nonfarm jobs may be more available to the 
better educated males than in other sections of the country. Also, at least in the 
East North Central Division, counUes were, on the average, closer to urban 
concentrations than in most regions. Hence, in the North Central Region more 
of the better educated persons may maintain farm residences and commute 
to jobs in urban areas. 

The size of the average rural-farm white family was included as an inde- 
pendent variable to adjust income levels for differing sizes of families. For the 
Nation as a whole, income levels were positively related to family size. Similar 
relationships appeared to hold for the North Central and Southern Regions. 
However, for the Western Region, the larger the average size of family, the 
lower the income level. This negative effect of family size on income levels in 
the Western Region appeared to be significantly different from the positive 
effects in the North Central and Southern Regions. 

Economic factors. The percentages of fanners and farm managers and farm 
laboren and farm foremen were included as variables to measure the effects of 
agricultural employment on the income level of rural-farm white families. The 
occupational categories of operatives and kindred workers and craftsmen, fore- 
men, and kindred workers were included as variables on the presumption that 
these groups provided most of the alternative nonfarm employment opportunities 
for people in agriculture. The more numerous operatives and craftsmen were in 
ErJc ^^^'^ opportunity for farm-nonfarm 
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migration and for part-time nonfam employment. Thus the effects of the variables 
for farmers and farm laborers were expected to be negative, while those of ^he 
operatives and craftsmen were expected to be positive. 

For the Nation as a whole, the prevailing number of farmen, operatives, and 
craftsmen were all negatively related to income, and the relative prevalence of 
farm lajwrers and the average value of farmland and buildings per farm were 
posiuvely related. With this additional information, the results in table IX-1 for 
the Nation become reasonable and consistent with expectations. 

The prevalence of operatives over fanners among rural-farm white males in 
a county resulted in higher rural-farm income. The positive effect of a preva- 
lence of farm laborers was, in fact, a reflection of the positive effect of lai^e 
farms (m terms of land and capital) on rural-farm income levels. On the aver- 
age, operatives were found relatively more often in Southern rural-farm com- 
munities than elsewhere in the country. Clearly, the total effects of the occupa- 
tional distribution on the income levels of white rural-faim communities were 
overshadowed by other factors. Nevertheless, as alternative nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunu- s increased in a county, migration from farm to part- and full- 
time operative occupations appeared to have occurred, with an increase in in- 
come levels as a result. 

The results of the regional analyses were mixed and, for some regions, difficult 
to interpret. For the North Central Region, they were quite similar to the find- 
ings at the national level in that prevalence of operatives implied an absence of 
farmers. Hence, the more operatives and the fewer farmen compared to other 
occupations in a county, the higher was the rural-farm income level. This par- 
tially accounted for the higher income levels in the .'jasi North Central counties 
where, on the average, operatives were more than tv.ice as numerous as else- 
where in the region. Clearly, nonfarm employment opportunities in local non- 
fann labor markets were very important contributors to income levels in the 
North Central Region. 

In the South, the situation was quite different. Compared with occupational 
groups not included in the analysis— in general, laborers (nonfarm) and v Site- 
collar occupation>-large numben of farmers, farm laborers, operatives, or 
craftsmen all depressed white rural-farm income levels. But, a comparative pre- 
ponderance of farmen was about twice as important in depressing income levels 
as the other occupational groups analyzed. Indeed farming and agricultural em- 
ployment in general was second in importance only to the residence or location 
factor in explaining intercounty income differences of whites. Moreover, local 
nonfann labor markets did not seem to provide attractive nonfarm employment 
opportunities to Southern white farmen. This was further supported by the ex- 
tensive migration from Southern farms to the North and West in recent decades. 

r-r.?^ **'^* nonfarm employment opportunities appeared to occur outside rather 

ERJC»iide the region. 
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None of the occupational variables seemed to account for any of the intei - 
county differences in rural-farm income levels in the West. This lack of signifi- 
cance of the occupational variables may have been due partly to the extreme 
variation in the types of farming found in the reja^ion, the concentration of indus- 
try in two of the States involved — California and Washington — and the concen- 
tration of urban population in relatively few metropolitan areas. Nevertheless, 
it was clear that economic factois other than differences in the occupational 
composition were important. 

In the Northeast) the occupational variables were interrelated with other 
variables and with themselves. In general, an increase in the prevalence of 
farmers, employed rural-farm females, rural-farm males aged 25 to 44 years, 
and rural-farm males with at least a high school education increases the rural- 
farm income level in a county. It may be that the effects of age, education, 
and labor force participation of ruraNfarm females masked any depressing 
effect of a relatively large number of farmers. 

It was expected that there would be a negative relationship between the 
income level of rural-farm white families and the unemployment rate of white 
males. However, it was recognixed that the variable used (census enumeration 
period) was a poor substitute for the average unemployment rate for the year 

For the Nation and for all regions except the South, the higher the unemploy 
ment rate the higher was the rural-farm income level. In general, within a county^ 
unemployment was lowest among rural-farm males and highest among urban 
males. Usually, there was a positive relationship between the unemployment 
rate in a county and the percentage of the population which was urban. Hence, 
the unemployment variable may have acted as a proxy for relative urbanization 
after taking into account the proximity of the county to cities of 50,000 popu* 
lation or more. If this was the case, then the positive effect indicated that the 
more urban a county, the higher was the rural income level in that county. The 
nonfarm labor markets of small urban concentrations, therefore, did provide 
part- or full-time nonfarm alternatives to agricultural employment. 

For the South, the situation appeared to be different. The higher the white 
male unemployment rate in a county, the lower was the rural-farm income level 
for the white population. Clearly, the small urban centers in the South did not 
provide attractive nonfarm alternatives to agricultural employment. This result 
was consistent with the effects of the occupation variables in the South and with 
the extensive migradon from the rural South to the North and West in recent 
decades. 



The average value of farmland and buildings per farm in a county was 
viewed as a proxy variable for the level of capital assets per farm in local agn* 
O culture. Large farms, or high returns to capital in local agriculture, or bothi 
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would imply high farm income per t^rm and hence a high level of income in a 
county. Thus, it was expected that the higher the average value of fannland 
and buildings per farm in a county, the higher would be the income level. 

This hypothesis was borne out for the Nation as a whole and for each region. 
However, the average value of farmland and buildings was correlated with the 
proximity to metropolitan centen in the Northeast, and with the relative pre- 
valence of white farm laboren in the South, the West, and for the Nation as a 
whole. The relationship between average value and proximity suggesu that 
the value of land was influenced by the proximity to metropoliun centen in 
the Northeast, a reasonable relationship given the comparative proximity of cities 
to each other and the extreme size of the metropolitan centen in that region. 
The relationship between farm laborers and the average value was reasonable, 
especially in the South and West where hired farm labor was more widespread 
and occurred on larger farms. 

Relative to other variables in the analysis, capital assets per farm, as reflected 
in the average value of farmland and buildings per farm per county, accounted 
for only a minor part of the intercommunity differences in income levels. For 
the Nation, this variable ranked eighth in importance while only in the West 
did it rank higher than fifth. 



Ecological factors. It was expected that the proximity to industrial-urban con. 
centrations would be a major factor in accounting for intercommunity differences 
in rural-farm income. Transportotion and transfer costs alone implied that 
income levels were positively related to the proximity to lai^e cities, but it was 
expected that other factors would have similar effects and also that the size of 
the city would have an effect on income levels. 

CoBti of market information varied in roughly the same way as transporta- 
tion costs. So also should the cost of living; the closer to a large city and the 
larger the city, the higher would be the costs of living. Further, T. W. Schultz 
hypothesized that the product and factor markeu facing agriculture are more 
efficient, and hence income levels are higher at the center than at the periphery 
of industrial-urban development matrices.* Since the division of labor is limited 
by the extent of the market, the breadth (the number of occupations repre- 
sented) and depth (number of jobs per occupation) of local labor markets 
should be positively related to proximity to metropolitan centen." Given this 
relationship, rural-farm income levels should be positively related to proximity.* 

If these hypotiieses are correct, then the closer to a large city and the larger 
the city, the higher would be the rural-farm income level. Further, proximity 
CD?r ****^ industrial-urban concentrations should be a major factor in determin- 
LjvV^ these income levels. 
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For the Nation, proximity to metropolitan centen was the second most im- 
portant factor accounting for intercommunity differences in rural-farm income 
levels: the faither from a large city, and the smaller the city, the lower the 
mcome level. On the average, income level in a county located 50 to 100 miles 
from a city of 500,000 population was $140 lower than in the county in which 
the city was located, all other things being equal. The analogous differences 
in each region were $71 in the Northeast, $100 in the North Central, $167 in 
the South, and $64 in the West. 

These differences were all significantly different from zero and most certainly 
confirmed the hypothesis that proximity to metropolitan centeii accounted for 
a major portion of the intercommunity differences in rural-farm income levels, 
both for the Nation as a whole and for each region. The question aruse, however, 
as to whether these differences were larger than could be accounted for by trans- 
fer and transportation costs alone. One way to anrver this question was to ask 
what sum invested would yield annually an amount equal to the difference due 
to proximity. This sum must be greater than reasonable transfer cosU if the dif- 
ference was to be accounted for by more than these costs. At 5-percent interest, 
$2,800 would yield $140 per year. Hence, at the national level the cost of relocat- 
ing from a rural-farm residence in a county 50 to 100 miles from a city of 500,000 
to a rural-farm residence in the county in which the city was located must aver- 
age $2,800 if the $140 difference was to be explained by transfer costs alone. The 
analogous costs for each region were $1,425 in the Northeast, $2,022 in the North 
Central, $3,338 in the South, and $1,286 in the West. All of these estimates were 
considerably above reasonable transportation cosU over a distance of 50 to 100 
miles, even including the cost of transporting considerable penonal belongings.' 
Most likely, then, factors in addition to transfer cosU are measured by the 
proximity variable. 

Regional differences. Of the five social and demographic characteristics 
studied, only two (family size and the prevalence of highly educated rural-farm 
males) had different regional effects (table IX-2) . Of the seven economic vari- 
ables, only two had equal effects on mral-farm income levels in all regions; these 
were the prevalence of farm laborers and craftsmen. In regard to the ecological 
variables, there were differences in the effect of proximity to metropolitan cen- 
ten among regions. Of the three groups, the effects of the social-demographic 
variables appeared to be the most ViMnogeneou, regionally. 

One of the major questions asked of the data is answered by these results. 
Cleariy, there were differences among regions in the effects of many of the factof* 
studied on the income level of rural-fai-m white families. A regional classifica- 
tion, therefore, did contribute to the analysis of intercommunity differences in 
income levels of this group. 

^ Perhaps the most interesting regional differences are those of the effects of 
ERXC^""""**^* i^ipac* of proximity* was greatest in the South and least in the 
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Northeast and the West. The fact that, other things equal, proximity had its 
greatest impact in ihe South indicated that the spatial pattern of growth had 
been least unifonn in the South. Rural communities removed from the influence 
of large cities were less developed in the South than elsewhere in the country. 
Why? Given the mass migration from the rural South to southern, northern, 
and western cities, one could not argue that transfer or market information 
costs had acted as constraints to their growth. There was some evidence of job 
rationing in the labor markets in the South." It appeared most likely, however, 
that differences in the breadth and depth of the labor market may have 
accounted for the major portion of the observed differences in the South. 

Table IX-2.~SirtiMARY of the Results of Multu^le Comparison Tests 
Among Regions, by Residence, for the Conterminous UNrrEO States: 
1960 
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>Tbe iod^peodent TarUblen arc: X| percent of tnalea 15 to U rem old; pcretat of 
males 25 to 44 rears old ; X, percent of malex 25 rears old and OTcr with 0 to 0 ftM of 
Bcbool completed ; X« percent of males 23 rears old and over trith 12 rears or more of school 
completed ; X4 aversffe ilse of famllr : X. percent of male labor force who are farmers and farm 
manafera : Xt percent male labor force who are farm laborers and foremen ; Xi percent of 
male labor force who arc operatives md kindred workers ; Xi percent of male labor force who 
are craftamen, foreoifa, and kindred workers ; X,^ percent of females 14 r^ara old and OTcr who 
arc emplored; X^ percent of male labor force who are unemplored : X^ avcrafc Talu« of 
farmland and buUdlofs per farm ; X^, proslmltr to atandard metropollUn atatlatlcal area, and 
aUe : "1" denotes that there Is a significant difference between the refresslon coeflclcnU of the 
independent variable for the two regions compsred ; "0" denotes that there u no alimlActBt 
dlfferencv between the regression coettclents of the two regions compared. 

* Vnrinble X^ waanot included In the rural*nonfann equations. 

Source : RetabulatH and computed from data In 1960 Cenaua of Population. 

One might reaionably expect that similar kinds of jobs in the same propor- 
tionate numbers are available in large cities of similar size regardless of location; 
that a migrant to a large southern or northern city of equivalent siie has roughly 
the same probability of finding the job for which he has comparative advantage. 
The labor markets in outlying rural communities in the Souths however^ prdb- 
are not as broad in terms of the range of occupations, nor as deep in 
EFsLC^fd to the nun^r of jobs within each occupation u are labor roarkett in 
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counties a similar distance from northern cities. In other words, an individual 
in an outlying southern community has less likelihood of finding a job for which 
he is best suited than does an individual in an outlying community elsewhere in 
the United States. This rationalization seems reasonable in light of the mast 
migration from the rural South in the past few decades. 

Another interesting result of the regional comparisons was the significantly 
negative and different impact of the unemployment rate of white males on 
ruraNfarm income levels in the southern counties. In no other region was the 
the income level a negative function of the unemployment rate. In other words, 
the relationship in the South was consistent witli economic theory but incon- 
sistent in every other region. 

These conflicting results may stem from the fact that the variable used was a 
poor one since it actually measured unemployment in one week in I960, but 
was used to estimate the average unemployment rate for the year 1959. If this 
rationalization is accepted, then the findings on the relationship between inconM 
levels and unemployment rates were due to chance and should be disregarded. 
Two other rationalizations are possible, however, and seem more appealing. 

(1) The use of the male unemployment statistic may have accounted for 
at least part of these puzzling relationships. Farmen and farm managers generally 
are males, and therefore it is expected that the male unemployment rate would 
affect them. Originally, it was believed that male unemployment rates would be 
a good measure of the total labor supply situation, but subsequent analysis 
suggested that the relatk>nship between male and female unemployment was 
not close. This was consistent with the finding, reported in chapter VII, that 
ruraNfarm males and females who worked in nonfarm industries had very 
different patterns of employment in most regions. The South, however, appeared 
to be an exception in that a higher proportion of females were employed in 
occupations that were competitive with males. Thus, in tb.e South, the male 
unempk)yment rate probably represented the general unemployment rate better 
tham it did in other areas. 

(2) The reported unemployment rate was a function of the extent of local 
industrialization in cities of less than 50,000 in population. To the extent this 
was true, and if male and female employment were largely noncompetitive, then 
the positive relationship between male unemployment and rural family income 
in the regions outside of the South was largely the result of increased income due 
to greater female employment in smaller industrial areas that also had somewhat 
higher male unemployment. In the South, where there was less differentiation 
in the labor market, the effect of local industrialization was overridden by the 
general excess supply of labor in rural areas and the low level of female incomes 
that, in these rreas, was not enough to overcome the effects of the excess labor. 

There were several indications that the labor market in the South was different 
from that in other regions of the country. One difference was the much greater 
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impact of the proximity variable here than elsewhere. Another was the substan- 
tial depressing effect of the predominance of farmers and farm laborers upon 
rural-farm family income. Still another was the absence of large numben of 
craftsmen and operatives in the rural-farm labor force to increase family income; 
in fact, the relationships were negative and significant. 

Thus, in summary, the local unemployment rate seemed to reflect in part the 
presence of urban areas of less than 50,000 population. In areas in which the 
male and female labor markeu were substantially different, the impact of local 
unemployment on the earnings of farmers was more than offset by the added 
income of other family members, so that total family income was positively re- 
lated to unemployment. In the South, there was less differentiation between 
the local nonfarm labor markets, for both males and females, so that the effect 
of unemployment was to reduce total family income as well as the income of 
farmers and farm managen. 

Whatever the reasons, however, it was clear that the consequences of high 
unemployment rates of white males were very much more severe with respect 
to the income levels of white rural-farm families in southern communities than 
elsewhere in the United States. Furthermore, if industrial-urban development 
is to be encouraged in the South, emphasis should be placed on encouraging the 
development of industries with stable employment patterns. Otherwise unstable 
employment patterns may offset any income benefit gained by industrial urban- 
ization. 

There were two other facton which clearly revealed interregional differences 
in their effects on the income level of rural-farm white families. A prevalence of 
highly educated niral-farm white males and operatives had greater positive 
effects on the income level of rural-farm white families in North Central com- 
munities than elsewhere. The interregional differences in the other facton were 
less clear-cut. 

Intercommunity differences in white rural-nonfarm income levels 

A summary of the results of the national and regional analyses of intercom- 
munity differences in white rural-nonfarm income levels is presented in table 
IX-3. A more complete summary can be found in the appendix. 

Social and dimographic factors. Variability among counties in the 
prevalence of pooriy educated white rural-nonfarm males accounted for an im- 
portant portion of intercommunity differences in rural-nonfarm income levels 
for the Nation as a whole. Indeed, this variable was the most important single 
variable at the national level. In the average southern county, 30 2 percent of the 
rural-nonfarm white males 25 yean old and over had completed less than 7 
O } of school. This compared with 11.7 percent in an average Northeastern 
E^City, 14.2 percent in an average North Central county, and 12.6 percent in 
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an average Western county. Much of the large difference between the rural- 
nonfarm income levels in southern conununities versus those elsewhere can be 
explained by low educational levels in the South. 



Table IX-3.— Rblationship of Seucted Characteristics to Incomb Level 
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The effects of education were more erratic at the regional level. In two of 
the four regions, the results were consistent with expectations. The effects of 
formal education were more puzzling in the Northeast and the South. Intercor- 
relation among the independent variables^ and e5pecially among the social and 
demographic variables, was extensive in the Northeast which may account for 
the paradoxical results. Intercorrelation was not present in the South where one 
result was as expected and the other one was inconsistent with expectations. In 
the North Central and Western Regions, the results were consistent with expecta* 
tions. In the North Central Region, a prevalence of highly educated rural-non* 
farm males raised ruraNnonfarm income levels, whereas in the West a prevalence 
of poorly educated ruraUnonfarm males depressed income levels. 

Age, too, accounted for some of the differences among counties in rural-non* 
farm income levels; the more prevalent the 15- to 24-year-old rural-nonfartn 
malesi the lower the income level. The interpretation of this result was clear. 
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Since young people had little work experience, &nd since they were relatively 
unskilled, they commanded lower wage rates than older men. Moreover, younger 
worken had much higher unemployment rates than older worken, which would 
lower their annual incomes regardless of their average annual wage rate^. 

Again, the resulu of the age variables differed by region. Because the preva- 
lence of rural-nonfarm males aged 25 to 44 yean was correlated with many 
other variables in the Northeast, it assumed the most imporUnt position among 
the variables. EssenHally it showed the combined effecU of age 45 yean and 
over, high education levels, employed females, and crafumen. A more adequate 
interpreution of the results for the intercorrelated variables in the Northeast 
would be; that a higher income level would result from a prevalence of rural- 
nonfarm males aged 25 to 44, highly educated and employed as craftsmen, and 
A prevalence of employed rural-nonfarm females. In the South and West, age 
appeared to have little or no eflTect. on income levels. In the North Central Region, 
a prevailing n: oiber of rural-nOTfarm males aged 25 to 44 years h&d a modest, 
positive effect on income levels. 

For the Nation the larger the average family size, the higher was the income 
level. This was consistent with the view that the number of employed peraons, 
and hence total income, increased as family size increased. In the regional 
analyses, this variable had a significant effect only in the West where tu effect 
on the rural-nonfaim income level was negative and important. 

Economic factors. The effecU of all of the local economic facton at the na- 
tional level were significantly different from zero; three of them were inconsistent 
with expectations. As was expected, the more prevalent operatives and employed 
females, and the le« numerous farmers, the higher were rural-nonfarm income 
levels. The more prevalent farm laborers and the less prevalent craftsmen, how- 
ever, the higher was the income level. Nevertheless, the net effect of reducing 
employment in agriculture (farmera and farm laborers) and increasing employ- 
ment in operative and craftsman occupations would be to increase the income 
level. 

As in the analysis at the natimial level, rural-nonfarm income levels by coun- 
ties were positively related to the male unemployment rate. Again, it is prob- 
able that the unemployment rate is a better measure of the presence of urban 
concentrations of less than 50,000 population than it is of average annual unem- 
ployment 

At the regional level, the effects of the occupational variables on rural-nonfarm 
income levels were surprisingly consistent with expectations. Not much can be 
laid of the results for the Northeast, because of the extensive intercorrelation 
among the independent variables, but in the other three regions the interpreU- 
appeared to be clear. In the North Central Region, the fewer farmers and 
ERJCtnore operatives in the male rural-nonfarm labor force of a county, the 
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higher was the income level. Thc$e relationships partly accounted for the lower 
average income levels in the West North Central Division compared with thote 
in the East North Central Division. In the male rural-nonfarm labor force in 
the average county, 3.2 percent were farmers and 27 percent were (^radves 
in die East North C<*ntral Division, whereas 9.0 percent were farmers and 17.8 
pencent were operatives in die West North Central Division. All four occupa- 
tional variables had negative effects on income levels. But a prevalence of rural- 
nonfarm males in the two agricultural categories decreased the income level 
more than a comparatively large, number in operaUve and craftsmen occupa- 
tioni. 

The relationships were slightly different in the Soudi. The effect of each of 
the four occupational variables was to depress the rural-nonfarm income level 
in comparison with the occupations not studied. However, a prevalence of 
fanners depressed the income level more than did a similar proportion of any of 
the other three occupations. Nevertheless, operative and craftsmen occupations 
did not appear to be very attractive nonfarm employment alternatives for males 
engaged in agricultural employment. This was consistent with the results in 
the South, and with die view that migration from the South in recent decades 
was occasioned at least partly by die lack of attractive nonfarm employment 
alternatives in the area. 

In the West, die occupational variables had little effect on rural-nonfarm 
income leveb. A prevalence of farmers depressed, whereas a like percentage of 
farm laborers increased, the income level. A prevalence of rural-nonfarm laborers 
may have indicated a county with farms that were latger and more profiuble 
than die average. Either higher farm labor wage rates, or the effecU of the 
laiger-than-average business generated by die large farms, may have resulted 
in higher income levels. 

In sum, local economic facton were relatively important in explaining inter- 
community differences in rural-nonfarm income leveb, both for the Nation 
as a whole and for each region. In general, agricultural employment depressedi 
whereas nonfarm employment increased incone levels. Employed females added 
significandy to die income levels, especially in die Soudi where income leveb 
decreased as unemployment rose. In other regions, and for the country as a 
whole, the male unemployment rate may have been an indicator of urban con- 
centration smaller than metropolitan size. 

Ecological factors. The proximity variable was included in the rural-nonfarm 
equation for reasons similar to those dbcussed in the rural-farm analysis. Trans- 
portation, transfer, and market information costs, as well as cost of living dif- 
ferences and locational differences in market efficiency, and the breadth and 
depth of labor markets, were all postulated to affect rural-nonfarm income leveU 
in such a way that communities near large cities would have higher levels than 
would communities farther removed. 
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At the national level, and for each region, with the exception of the North- 
eait, this hypothesis was confirmed by the resultt. As a national average, the 
rural-nonfarm income level in a county 50 to 100 miles from a city of 500,000 
was about $160 lower than the income level in the county in which the city was 
located. Similar average differences by region were as follows: $132 in the 
North Central Region, $182 for the South, and $47 for the West. Proximity 
to metnopolitan centers accbunted for none of the intercommunity income 
differences in the Northeast.* 

Once more the question arises as to whsther these differences were greater 
than could be explained solely by transfer costs. At an interest rate of 5 per- 
cent, the present value of an annuaJ income stream of $160 is approximately 
$3,200. Thus, as a national average, if transfer cosU wtrt greater than $3,200, 
it would not profit a ntral-nonfarm family to move from a county 50 to 100 
miles from a city of 50,000 to a rural-nonfarm residence in the county in which 
the city was located. The present values of income streams equal to the average 
regional differences were $2,632 in the North Central Region, $3,632 in the 
South, and $945 in the West. Sincr the difference was not significantly differ- 
ent frorn zero in the Northeast, its present value was not computed. Once again, 
these differences were apparently larger than can be explained by average 
traiufer costs. 

Rtgional differences. As with the rural-farm analysis, the regional effecte of 
each variable were compared (uble IX-2). 

Of the five social and demographic variables, all but X, (ages i: to .14) had 
effecu which differed by region. The effecU of X, (ages 25 to 44) and X« 
(high education leveb) in the Northeast were different from their effecU else- 
where, a fact that most likely can be attributed to the extensive intereonelation 
among the variables in that region. With respect to other regional differences of 
social and demographic facton, only the diflTerence between the North Central 
and the West in the effects of a prevalence of highly educated rural-nonfarm 
males appeared to be economically significant. The West grew more rapidly 
in the past decade than the North Central Region and encountered a net in- 
migration. Because of this rapid growth, the demand for labor in western labur 
markeU may have been such that job discrimination based on educational quali- 
fication was less than in North Central markeU. Hence the influence of the 
education factor should be leu in the West. 

All of the seven local economic facton had regional differences in their effects 
on niral-nonfarrn income levels. In general, a prevalence of rural-nonfarm 
males employed in the four occupations studied depressed income levels most 
in southern counties and least in northeastern counties. In the South, agricul- 
tural employment had the most severe effect in depressing the income level. 

^ ^s in the rural-farm analysis, the effect of the male unemployment rate was 
ERjC*tive in the South and powtive elsewhere. The difference between the male 
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and female labor markets in the South and the fact that in the other mpons 
the male unemployment rate probably measures urbanity are the reasons pottu* 
lated for this regional difference. 

Local labor markets have much diffc^nt effects on rural*nonfarm income 
levels in the South than elsewhere. T\m was indicated by the significantly 
depressing effects of the four occupational variables, the negative effect of the 
male unemployment rate, and the significantly greater impact in the South of a 
prevalence of employed females. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the comparison of the regional effects of 
proximity on rural*nonfarm income levels were similar to those drawn from the 
rural-farm analysis, but possibly they were clearer. The effecU of proximity were 
greatest in the South, second in the North Central, and least in the West and the 
Northeast. Clearly, the income*increasing effects of industrial urbauization 
would be felt most in the South and the North Central Regions. 

Intarcommunity differences in nonwliite income levels in the South 

Int '«rommunity differences in income levels of the nonwhite population were 
analyzed only for the South, because it contained most of the Nation^s rural* 
f ^iin and rural-nonfarm nonwhite residents. A sununary of these differences is 
presented in table IX-4 and more complete results are shown in the appendix 
UbleA-22. 

RunNfann income levels 

Social and demographic factors. Of the social and demographic charac* 
teristics analyzed, only a prevalence of rural-farm nonwhite males, aged 25 to 
44, had any effect on income levels of rural-farm nonwhite residents. This was 
consistent with the view that a predominance of males in iheir highest earning 
yean had a positive effect on income levels. That education appeared to have no 
effect on income levels may indicate that educational wage differentials were 
lower for nonwhites, and this was consistent with the view that the value of edu- 
cation was lower for the nonwhite than for the white persons.' 

Economic factors. The effects on income levels of rural-farm nonwhite em- 
ployment in the occupations studied were negative or zero. Further, a predomi- 
nance of agricultural employment, as opposed to other employment, depressed 
the income level. High unemployment rates for nonwhite males had no effect 
on income levels, and a prevalence of employed rural-farm nonwhite females 
increased income levels modestly. In total, local economic factors contributed little 
positively to the income level of nonwhite rural-farm families. That the unemploy- 
ment rate had no effect whatsoever was interesting. In the analyses of white 
income levels, rural income was related to the unemployment rate for whut 
males, cither positively or negatively. In either case, rural whites were affected 
by the overall conditions in the local labor market. This did not appear to be 
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the case for niraNfann nonwhitcs, who seemed to be somewhat removed from 
local labor market rondltions. This may have been due to the high proportion 
of nonwhitef in purely agricultural employment. 

Abo interesting was the very important n^ative effect of the average value 
of farmland and buildings. This was incon^stent with expecutions but may be 
rationali;^. There was probably a negative correlation between the average 

hie of farmland and buildings per farm in a county and nonwhite ownership 
of the land in southern counties. Thus, even though the site of farm was small, 
nonwhite farmers may have obuined returns to capiul and land (admittedly 
small), plus labor returns, sufficient to raise the nonwhite rural*farm income 
level above that in counties in which there were laiger farms and fewer Htgro 
owner-operators. 

In summary, neither agricultural employment nor employment in the skilled 
labor market appeared paurticularly promising for the niral-faim nonwhite 
males* 



Ecological factors. The second most important effect on income was the prox- 
imity to metropolitan centen. On the average the income level of rural-farm non- 
white families in a county 50 to 100 miles from a dty of 500,000 was about 

Tabic IX-4*— Relationship of StLBcrtD CHAHAGniu^Tics to Income Level 
OF Rural-Fami and Rural-Nonfaem NoNWHn* Families m the South: 
1960 
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$104 lower than in the county in which the city was located. This difference 
more than can reasonably be accounted for by transfer costs. With the effectt 
of local economic or social and demographic factors, slight or nonexistent, it 
seemed clear that local industrial urbanization was crucial if the income level 
was to be raised. Alternatively, these results were consistent with the heavy mirra- 
tion of nonwhitcs from the rural South to Southern and Northern cities in Ae 
past two decades. 

Rural-nonfarm income levels 

Intercommunity differences in income levels of rural-nonfarm nonwhites were 
very similar to those discussed immediately above. Many of the same conclu- 
sions may be drawn and, therefore, the results need not 'oe discussed in neat 
detail. "* 



The effect of the unemployment rate was the only major difference between 
the results of the two analyses. The effect of the unemployment rate of nonwhite 
males on the income levels of rural-nonfarm nonwhites was significantly different 
from zero and positive. This was similar to the results of analyses of the income 
levels of whites other than those in the South and probably can be interpreted 
in a similar fashion. In the South, the employment rate was probably an index 
of urbanity, and as such would have a positive effect on income levels. Further, 
It indicated that, in contrast with rural-farm nonwhites, the rural-nonfarm non- 
whites were affected by overall local labor market conditions. 

In summary, proximity to metropolitan centers, that is doiuiness to industrial 
urban development, appeared to be the most important factor affecting inter- 
commumty differences in rural nonwhite income levels. Neither social and 
demographic facton nor local economic conditions seemed to be imporunt. For 
tural-fann nonwhites, land ownenhip appeared to be important. 

Rural-fann— niral-nonfann comparisons 

In addition to the analyses of factors affecting the income levels of rural-faim 
and rural-nonfaim families, an additional set of questions was asked: Do the 
facton which affect the income level of rural-farm famiUes in a county affect 
similarly the income level of rural-nonfarm families in the same county? For 
instance, does the prevalence of functional illiteracy among r ral-fann males 
in a county have the same effect on the income level of rural-farm families »« 
the prevalence of functional illiteracy among ruraLnonfarm males on the income 
level of rural-nonfarm families? 

Questions of this type arc important for at least two reasons. The fint reason 
concerns meaningful classification. The Bureau of the Census classifies person* 
in rural areas as rural-farm or rural-nonfarm. Presumably, with respect to a large 
^ number of important characteristics, this classification is meaningful in the sense 
ERJC ****** ^differences between the two groups of pereons. It is relevant to 
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question, then, whether rural-farm families and niral-nonfann families arc dif- 
ferent with respect to the effects of various factors on their respective income 
levels. If these facton affect the income level of the two groups in a rural com. 
munity differenUy then, at least with respect to these facton, a rural-farm-rural. 
nonfarm classification is meaningful. 

Thequestion is also relevant for policy purposes. Someof the facton which have 
been studied are amenable to change, at least in the long nin. It is important 
to know what effecU changes in education, for insUnce, would have on the 
income levels of rural-farm and rural-nonfarm families. If the effects are the 
same, then policy formulaUon is easier for it can proceed without having to 
consider the differential effecU changes in education might have on differem 
kinds of rural families. 



Sofia/ and demographic factors. At the national level, tiie effecte of 
three of the five social and demographic facton differed between residential 
groups (uble IX-5). A prevalence of young males depressed the rural-nonfarm 
income level but had no effect on the rural-farm income level. A relatively large 
proportion of functional illiterates depressed rural-nonfarm income levels more 
than for rural-farm residenu. And, average famUy size had a greater positive 
effect on rural-farm tiian on rural-nonfarm income levels. 

Table IX-5.~StniMARy of The Results of Multiple Comparison Tews 
^Tti- iSo"*"^ Sectori, By Regions, for the CoNnRMwoui Uniwd 
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All three difTerences were consistent with what one would expect. Retunu 
to unpaid family labor were an important income source to farm familiei. This 
would explain the greater impact of family size on rural-farm income leveb 
and the fact that the young did not depress income of rural-farm famrilies. 
However, a prevalence of the young did depress income levels of rural-nonfarm 
families, due to the fact that young males were in the labor force and had higher 
rates of unemployment and lower wage rates than older worken. The 13- to 
24-year-old rural-farm male had either left home or was employed on the farm. 

On the whole, there were fewer differenca among residence groups in the 
effects of the social and demographic factore at the regional level. The differ* 
enccs for the Northeast may be explained by the extensive intcrcorrelatton 
among the rural-nonfarm variables. In the North Central Region, age and 
education levels had similar effects, but average size of family had a differential 
effect. While its effect on rural-farm income levels was positive, it had no effect on 
rural-nonfarm income leveb. This iifference was consistent with expectations. In 
the white South a prevalence of mala, aged 45 and over, had a depressing effect 
on rural-farm income levels, but no effect on the income levels of the rural- 
nonfarm group. Because of the predominance of agricultural employment 
among rural-farm males, and the importance of hand labor in the South, 
physical productivity, as indicated by age, may be more important as a determi* 
nant of rural-farm income levels. Social and demographic factors had no 
differential effects either in the nonwhite South or in the West. 

Economic factors. The effects of four of the seven local economic factor* 
differed between residential groups at the national level. Of the four occupation 
variables, the presence of farmers, operatives, and craftsmen had greater impact 
on ruraUnonfarm than on rural-farm income levels, whereas there was no 
difference in the impact of a relative prevalence of farm laboren. A prevalence 
of employed females affected rural-nonfarm income levels more than those of the 
rural-farm groups. And the male unemployment rate equally affected the 
income levels of the two residential categories. 

These findings suggest that rural-nonfarm income levels were more sensitive 
to changes in local labor market conditions than those of the rural-farm popula- 
tion. One reason may be that more rural-farm families were employed in agri- 
culture, and were therefore somewhat removed from intercommunity variations 
in the occupational structure and the labor force participation rate of females. 

Within each region, the effects du^ to local economic factors were more homo* 
geneous. Again, some of the differences in the effects in the Northeast probably 
can be attributed to the intercorrelation among the rural-nonfarm variables. 
The four occupational variables had effects in this region similar to those for 
the Nation as a whole. One might interpret the greater positive impact of the 
unemployment rate on rural*farm income levels in the Northeast as an indica* 
tion that local urbanity affects the income levels of the rural*farm residence 
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group more than those of the rural-nonfann group. Presumably, the presence 
of cities of less than 50,000 populaUon provided more opportunity for part-time 
employment and more full-time rionfarm job alternatives for farmers. There were 
no differences m the efltecU of economic factors on income levels of the two resi- 
dence categories in the North Central Region. 

Economic factors had different effects on both white and nonwhite income 
levels for both residential groups in the South. The prevalence of white farmers 
and white employed females had lai^er effects on the income leveb of niral-non- 
farm whites Similarly, the nonwhite unemployment rate and nonwhite farm 
laborer variables had greater impacts on the income levels of niraLnonfann non. 
whites. Fmdings on the impact of the unemployment rate indicate that the 
income levels of rural-nonfarm nonwhites are more sensitive to labor markets in 
cities of less than 50,000 than were those of niral-farm nonwhites. 

In the West, the economic variables generally had no greater impact on in- 
come levels for the rural-nonfarm than for the rural-farm residents. Of all the 
economic facton, only the employment of females had a greater impact on the 
rural-nonfarm than on the rural-farm group. 

In general, income levels for the rural-nonfarm population appeared to be 
more sensitive to changes in local labor market conditions than those for the 
niral-farm residents. This appeared to be especially true in the Northeast and 
the South but less pronounced in the North Central Region and the West. 

Ecological factors. Proximity to metropolitan centers had a slightly greater 
irnpact on rural-nonfarm than on rural-farm income levels for the NaUon as a 
whole. Inasmuch as more niral-nonfarm residenU were employed in occupations 
other than farmin^, this result was reasonable. Industrial-urban concentration 
and growth affected farmers only indirectly by increasing part- and full-time non- 
farm employment opportunities and lowering transportation costs slightly. 

The effect of proximity in the North Central Region was consistent with that 
for the Nation as a whole, while in the West it was greatest for the rural-farm 
income group. In the South, proximity appeared to have similar effecU on rural- 
farm and rurml-nonfarm income levels. However, in the Northeast, the sUtistical 
results of proximity were uncertain. 

Summary and conclusions 

This chapter has summarized the results of a number of regression analyses 
which were carried out to determine the relaUonship between intercommunity 
income differences observed in census daU and the social and demographic 
charactensucs of the local populations, local economic conditions, and proximity 
PR?r 1*^"* concentrations. Separate analyses were run at the national, 

t^^ial, and divisional level for each residence component of the population, 
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using each of the three measures of proximity to metropohtan centen. The re- 
sulu indicated that in a majority of the cases, the size-disUnce t measure was 
the most useful one and the results using this measure of proximity have been 
reported throughout. The analyses of the urban components of the population 
were not reported here because they did not meet publication standards. The high 
intercorrelation between population characteristics, occupational structure, and 
proximity made the •suits inconclusive at best. 

In general, it was apparent that the variables included in the analysis to repre- 
sent social and demographic characteristics, labor market characteristics, and 
proximity to urban areas were significant influences in determining the intercom- 
munity income differentials observed in rural America. For the Nation as a 
whole, the most important factor explaining intercommunity income differences 
was the proportion of males with less than 7 yean of formal education. Although 
its relative importance was less at the regional level, this characteristic of the 
population remained an important determinant of income within the smaller 
geographical areas. The age structure of the population had inconclusive or vary- 
ing efl^ects, as did the occupational structure. The impact of the occupational 
structure upon community income seemingly varied substantially by geographic 
area, with no consistent pattern evident. 

One of the more puzzling aspects of the analyses was the consistently positive 
relationship between income and the local unemployment rate in all situations 
outside of the South. It seemed that there was a strong relationship between 
the existence of nonfarm employment and reported unemployment. In other 
words, unemployment was an urban |>henomenon, for in rural areas, the problem 
wa& manifested by the underemployment of rural family members. Outside of 
ilie South, it appeared that local urbanization increased family income sufficiently 
to offset the depressing effect of local male unemployment on rural income. How* 
ever, in the South, the local labor ma* kets were such that unemploj/ment resulted 
in lower family income. 

The effect of metropolitan proximity on income was as postulated, and city 
size as well as distance appeared to be of importance. The proximity factor was 
generally of greater relative importance in the regional analyses than in the 
national. It turned out at the national le«el that the importance of proximity in 
relation to income was greater for rural*nonfarm residentt than for farm people- 
This was, of rourse, not unexpected inasmuch as the farm population) as now de« 
fined, had relatively fewer penons dependent upon nonagricultural employment. 

The comparisons among regions suggested that there were significant differ* 
ences in the way in which various factors affected income. The effectt of popu- 
lation characteristics seemed relatively consistent from region to region. Sub' 
stantial differences appeared among the regions, relating the effect on income 
of occupation and labor marke structure. This was true also for the effect o 
the proximity variable. Where differences occurred, they usually were those tha 
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ditTerentiated the South from some or all of the other regions. For instance, the 
effect of proximity upon rural income clearly was greater in the South than in 
other regions. Thus, the validity of continuing regional and divisional classifica- 
tions of census data appeared to be substantiated. Indeed, although not reported 
here, there were indications in the divisional analyses that the West North Cen- 
trail West South Central, and Mountain Divisions had much in common, insofar 
as economic variables were concerned. Consideration might well be given to 
combining these divisions into a new region. 

Comparisons between the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm analyses suggested 
that the impact of the factors determining income differences varied between 
the two residence groups. Homogeneity appeared greatest in this regard among 
rural nonwhite residents in the South. While there were important differences 
among the groups in some regions, insofar as the effect that population char- 
acteristics, labor force characteristics, and proximity to urban areas had upon 
family income, these differences were less a significant factor at the regional than 
at the national level. 

The results of this analysis suggest that census data can provide a meaningful 
source of data for aggregate income analysis. The storage of the data on tape 
makes machine analysis feasible. This preliminary research suggests that sub- 
stantially greater analysis is warranted, and furthermore, that future censuses 
should give special attention to the method of coding for research as well as to 
the compilation of data. 



NOTES 

'For detailed reiulti for the nonfarm sector lee W. Keith Bryant, "An Analyiii of 
Intercommunity Income DifTerentiali in Agriculture in the United Statei.** Unpubliihi;d 
Ph. D. diiiertation (Michigan State University, 1963). 

' See appendix for the details of the itatiitical teit. 

* The equation ii let up lo that the regreiiion coefficient ihowi the effect of a change 
in thr percentage of males aged 15 to 24 relative to malei 45 and over, holding other 
variablei in the equation constant including the percentage of malei, aged 23 to 44. 
Intercurrelation among the independent variables, and especially those of age, will blur 
this relationship somewhat. Similar comments can be made about the education and 
occupation variables. Intercorrelation did not, in general, poie problems in the rural«farm 
and rural-nonfarm analyses. However, intercorrelation in the urban analyses did pote severe 
problems and for this reason the results were deemed of marginal value. Hence, the results 
of the urban analyses are not presented and discussed. 

*T. W Schultz, Thi Economic Organitation of AgficdUuri (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Comr4iiy, Inc. 1953), chapters 9 and 10. 

^p?pBy breadth of the labor market is meant the number of occupations represented and 

tl^^ lepth of the labor market, the number of jobs per occupation. 
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NOTES— Continued 

•Ubor will be inort likely to find employment for which it hu greateit comparaUve 
advanuge m a labor market in which the division of labor ti extreme than in a labor 
market which has leu breadth and depth. Therefore, individual incomes and hence the 
mcome level will be highest in the county with the greatest division of Ubor. 

'J. G. Maddox, "Private and Social CotU of the Movement of People Out of Agri- 
culture, Ameriean Economic Rtuitw, vol. 50 (May 1960), p. 392. 

'W. H NichoU, "InduttrialiraUon, Factor MarkeU, and Agricultural Development," 
Journal of Political Economy, vol. 64, No. 4 (August 1961), pp. 319-340. 

• As was explained in chapter I the proximity variable u a joint function of the dUUnce 
of the county from the city and the population size of neighboring cities. DisUnce from 
nearest SMSA was used in place of the proximity variable in each of the equations as an 
alternative measure of ecological factors. In the Northeast the rural-nonfarm income level 
in a county wa: negaUvely related to the dUtance of the county from the nearest SMSA 
Since the resulU using the proximity variable were better in most equations, the resuitt 
using proximity are discussed. 

** See the diKussion of the regional differences for the rural-farm analysis. 
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whites. Youth dependency loads in the rural-fann population were great in re- 
lation to those in the urban popuIaUon. Among whites, youth dependency ratios 
in the rural-farm population were generally below those in the rural-nonfarm 
popuUtion. Aged dependency ratios were generally higher in the rural-fann 
population than in the other residence categories, especially for whites. Sex ratios 
m the rural-farm population were characteristically higher than those in the re- 
nuining residence groups. 



When classified by occupation, rural-farm males were often ehiployed outiide 
of those occupational groups most clearly identified as agricultural. Even so, 
approximately two-thirds of employed white males and about three-fourtiis of 
employed nonwhite males in the rural-farm population were farmen and farm 
managen or farm laborers and foremen. About 10 percent of the males were 
employed as operatives and kindred worken. The occupational patterns of rural- 
farm white males were closely related to proximity to metropolitan areas, and 
this relationship was much stronger than for any other residence group. Among 
employed females in rural-fann areas, less than one-fourth of the white women 
and about two-fifths of the nonwhite women were employed as fanners and 
farni managen or as farm laborers and foremen. Exclusive of these generic 
agricultural occupaUons, the white women were most frequently employed as 
clerical and kindred workers, and as professional, technical, and kindred work- 
en. The nonwhite women were most frequently employed as private household 
worken. Unlike males, the occupational pattern of rural-farm females wa5 not 
strongly associated with proximity to urban areas. 

All measures of income show rural-farm residents to be disadvantaged relative 
to urban and niral-nonfann groups. The median income of white urban fami- 
lies in 1960 was 85 percent above the median income of $3,471 for rural-farm 
white families. The median income of $1,253 for mral-fami nonwhite families 
not only was significantly lower than for rural-farm white families but also the 
ratio of urban to niral-farm incpme was higher than in the case of white families. 
In regard to the income for both white and nonwhite families, the disparities 
between geographic divisions were much greater for rural-farm than for other 
residence categories. 



The analysis of facton associated with income differences among rural com- 
munities suggests that significant variations arise because of differing population 
characteritics, occupational composition, labor market structure, and proximity 
to large urban areas. The educational level of males was a highly important 
factor in explaining income differences among both rural-fami and rural-non- 
farm communities. While proximity to metropolitan areas was consistently 
related to income differences, it did not account for significant variations. The 
analysis of intercommunity income differences clearly indicated that the eco- 
nomic relationships in the South were different from those in the other re- 
^ons. The relative importance of proximity to metropolitan areas was much 
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greater in the South than elsewhere, suggesting that local labor markett in the 
rural South were still isolated from their urban counterparts. 

In general, the effect of proximity upon .family income was greater for rural- 
nonfarm than for rural-farm families. This was to be expected for there were 
indications that proximity to metropoliun areas did not appreciably affect the 
earnings of farmers and farm managers. Proximity to metropolitan areas brought 
about changes in the occupational patterns of rural people, thereby raising in- 
come leveb. The relative level of earnings among occupations however was not 
appreciably altered by locations in relation to lai^ge centers. 

The level of educational attainment of adults in rural-farm areas in 1960 was 
markedly lower than for adults in other residence categories. Some, but not all, 
of this difference was due to the laiige proportion of rural-farm residenU in the' 
upper age brackeu. In fact, the age-specific educational leveb indicated that 
the gap between the rural and urban groups is closing with the present gen- 
eration of school-age children. The school enrollment rates of rural-farm 
youth in 1960 were generally above those of rural-nonfarm youth. While the 
proportions of rural-fann youth enrolled usually lagged behind those of the 
urban group, the differences were not often pronounced. 

The level of fertility of the rural-farm population in 1%0 was dutinctly 
higher than for the urban population. Ratios of children ever born per 1,000 
ever-married rural-farm white women ranged from about one-fifth to one-thiid 
higher than those for urban white women. Not only were these ratios for rural- 
farm nonwhite women substantially higher than for the white women, but the 
farm-versus-urban differential among nonwhites was even greater than among 
whites. 



The analysis of facton associated with fertility differentiab indicated that 
rural-farm and rural-nonfarm families had much in common regarding their 
response to social, economic, and ecological factors. Education, income, and 
proximity to metropolitan areas were important facton associated with rural 
fertility levels. The same factors were also associated with differences in urban 
fertility levels. Thus, while the characteristics of the rural-farm population 
differed appreciably in some instances from those of the urban population, it 
appeared that the major influences of a given characteristic were similar for the 
different residence components. 

The Tural'nonfa\m population. The rural-nonfarm population of the 
conterminous United Sutes in 1960 numbered 40.3 million, or 22.6 percent of 
the national total. Numerically, rural-nonfarm persons were most important in 
the South Atlantic, East North Central, and Middle Atlantic Divisions. Rural- 
nonfarm residenU in these three divisions accounted for more than one-half of 
0 rural-nonfarm population. Each of the other divisions, except the Mountain 
contained more than 2.2 million rural-nonfarm residents. Thb residence 
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category accounted for slightly more than one-third of the total population of 
only two divisions— the South Atlantic and the East South Central. At the other 
extreme, rural-nonfarm residents comprised approximately one-sixth of the toUl 
population of the Middle Atlantic and Pacific Divisions. Nonwhite residenU in 
this group, primarily located in the South, numbered 3.9 million, or 9.7 percent 
of the total rural-nonfarm population. 

More than half of all ruraKnonfarm residents in the conterminous United 
Sutes in 1960 lived within 50 miles of an SMSA. In fact, approximately one-thiid 
of the total population in this group resided within SMSA counties, and only 
slightly more than 12 percent was located 100 miles or more from an SMSA. 

Since the ruraI*nonfarm population is a residential residual, it is not surprising 
that large variations exist with respect to its age composition. The age structuiv 
of this group was often intermediate between thai of the rural-farm and urban 
populations. However, it contained very large percentages under 5 years of age, 
and, with certain regional exceptions, very low proportions of persons 45 years 
old and over. Youth dependency loads for the white population were generally 
highest among those in this group. However, for the nonwhite population^ youth 
dependency loads were higher for those with rural-farm rather than with rural- 
nonfarm residence. Aged dependency ratios for whites in rural-nonfarm areas 
usually were intermediate, but for nonwhites they were highest for the rural- 
nonfarm category. Sex ratios for the rural-nonfarm population are relatively 
high. However, for nonwhites, the sex ratio is higher for those with rural-nonfarm 
than with rural-farm residence. 



Except for nonwhites, the occupations of rural-nonfarm people were primarily 
nonagricultural. Only slightly more than 7 percent of employed rural-nonfarm 
white males were employed as farmers and farm managers or as farm laborers 
and foremen. Among the nonwhite males, hou*evcr, more than one-fourth were 
employed in these agricultural occupations. Generally, the males were employed 
as operatives and kindred worken, occupations accounting for between one- 
fourth and one-fifth of the total for rural-nonfarm males. Among employed 
females classed as rural-nonfarm, only slightly more than 1 percent of white 
women were employed in agricultural occupations, as compared with more than 
10 percent of nonwhite women. Rural-nonfarm white women were most com- 
monly employed as clerical and kindred workers^ as service worken^ as profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred worken, and as operatives in nondurable 
manufacturing. Nonwhite women were employed predominantly as private 
household and service workers. 



The income of rural-nonfarm residents, generally intermediate among the 
residence groups, was closer to the urban than the rural-farm income leveb. 
PP^^ Outside of the South, most of the income disparities between the urban and 
rural-nonfarm groups were due to differences in occupational structure rather 
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than to great differences in earnings within a given occupaUon. The median 

famihe,, while the median for rural-nonfarm white families wa. 43 percent 
above that for rural-fann white families. These disparities wert in the s^dl 
rection but were intensified for nonwhitc families. 

•Hie level of educational attainment for persons 25 years old and over and 
miding m niral-nonfarm areas in I960 was generally higher than for those in 

rJlToiT "^'"^ »° enrollment 

by youth of vanous ages, the rural-nonfaim category generally lagged behind the 

Hr^e'nTgrt' ' two^iaC^rie^ 

FertiUty levels for the rural-nonfarm group were generally high. A, measured 
by the number of children ever bom per 1,000 married women, these leveU more 
nearly approximated those of ruraLfaim than of the urban category. 

Relative dispersion evidenced by the two rural residence categories 

This section seeks to summarize evidence regarding the distinctive attributes of 
Ae two rural midence categories, such as ways in which these populaUon. differ 
from the urban population and the extent to which these attribute, exhibit 
internal vanation. 

Aft composition. The characterisUc age pattern of the ruial-fann population 
IS one of high proportions of youth and older persons and low proportions in the 
economi^lly productive ages. A comparable characterization wa, more difficult 
of^^ntll^" ruraLnon ann population, although it, age chara9teristic were 
often intermediate in relaUon to the urban and farm categories. 

.I^t^"! age-color-midence groupings by divisions, age variation, were 
generally not as great for the rural-farm as they wer* for the rural-nonfam, 
category, but they were slighUy greater for the rural-farm than for the urban 

Zl tl"' ^"^f °^ proportions of 

niral-farm white, under 5 yean of age and 20 to 24 year, of age wer* greater than 
for other re«dence groups. The coefficients for the percentage of ninU-nonfam, 
white, aged 15 to 19, 25 to H and 65 and over w^ greaTer th«i com" 
ones for rural-farm or uAan groups. The coefficients of variaUon for the per- 
cenuge of urban whites in the age, 5 to 14 and 45 to 64 exceeded those for ouir 
residence groups. «:«vr«uiw 

"'^l"- P°P"'*^""' ««« ?~"P» in particular exhibited 
relatively large ranges. For children under 5 and for youth 5 to 14 yean of a«e 
the proportion, were exceptionally high in the Mountain Sute. and excepUonlSk' 
c ui7T P">Portion, of rural.fann white penons aged 45 

exceptionally high in the West South Central States and exceptionally 
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low in the Mountain SUtes. Finally, the rural-fann white population of New 
England conuined very lai>ge proportions aged 65 and over, while that of the 
Mountain States had very small proportions. 

Two age groups in the rural-nonfaim white population— 25 to 44 and 65 and 
oyer— exhibited large ranges. Percentages of the aged 25.to.44 group were espe- 
cially high in the Middle Atlantic Sutes and especially low in the West North 
Central Sutes. Proportions aged 65 and over ranged from a h-gh of 14.0 percent 
in the West North Central States to a low of 7.2 percent in ihe South Atlantic 
Sutes. 

Except at the ages starting at 25, there was relatively slight variation for the 
nonwhite population in rural.farm and ruraLnonfarm areas of the three southern 
divisions. In both of these residence groups, proportions of nonwhites 25 to 44 
were much greater in the South Atlantic than in either of the other southern 
divisions. On the other hand, proportions of older nonwhites (45 to 64 and 65 
and over) were much smaller in the South Atlantic than in the remaining 
southern divisions. 

In general, the coefficient of variation for age groups of the rural.farm white 
population, by distance from an SMSA, was greater tiian for the other two resi- 
dence groups of whites. Relative variation by distance was distincUy greatest for 
the runil.farm white population under 5, 5 to 14, and 65 and over. It was greatest 
in the niral.nonfarm white population aged 25 to 44. Thus, it would appear that 
the impact of distance from metropolitan areas upon the age structure of the 
rural.fann white population is greatest at ages under 15 and 65 and over, and 
tended to be relatively uniform at all ages between 15 and 65. In the white rural- 
nonfarm population, on the other hand, relatively large variations in relation to 
distance were shown only for age groups 25 to 44 and 65 and over. 

Sex composition. Variations in the sex ratio were generally greatest in the 
rural-nonfarm population and least in the urban population. Based upon the 
total white population by divisions, the coefficient of variation for the rural- 
nonfarm category was approximately twice as great as for the rural.farm group. 
Among nonwhites in the Soutii, the rural.farm population exhibited the least 
variation in sex composition while the niral.nonfarm group was the most variable. 

Sex ratios for all residence categories of the white population were high in the 
areas farthest from an SMSA. In relation to distance from metropolitan areas, 
the range in the rural'farm and the niral.nonfarm whites was identical. 

FertUity. Based upon the ratios of children ever bom to married women aged 
15 to 24, 25 to 34, and 35 to 44, fertility levels for rural.farm women were con- 
sistently higher tiian for urban women. While the rural-farm fertility level was 
generally higher than the rural-nonfarm level, it was more similar in the niral 
O ategories than in the level in either group was to the level in urban area*- 
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Kaidcnce in metropolitan State economic areas generally depressed fertility 
levels in each residence group. 

Based upon the fertility levels of white women in the nine divisions, the 
rural-farm levels exhibited less variation than those of rural-nonfarm or urban 
women. This was particularly evident for white women 35 to 44, and to a lesser 
degree for white women 25 to 34. The coefficient of variation, however, was 
slightly higher for rural-farm white women 15 to 24 than for comparable rural- 
nonfarm and urban women. 

In both metropolitan and non metropolitan SEA's of the nine divisions, 
fertility levels for rural-farm white women 35 to 44 exhibited less variation than 
comparable rural-nonfann or urban groups. The coefficient of variation for 
rural-farm white women aged 35 to 44 was slightly greater for those having 
metropolitan rather than non metropolitan residence. 

Educational attainment and cnroUment. The level of educational attainment 
for the adult population of the United States in 1960 was clearly lowest for 
rural-farm residents and highest for urban residents. This difference was gener- 
ally true of whites and nonwhites of both sexes. While enrollment rates for the 
rural population generally lagged behind urban enrollment rates, the levels for 
the rural-farm population were more favorable than those for the rural-nonfami 
groups. 

School enrollment rates for all ages in the rural-farm sector, however^ exhibited 
greater variation than those for rural-nonfarm or urban residents. Coefficients of 
variation for the ruial-nonfarm population at all ages (5 and 6, 7 to 13, 14 to 19, 
and 20 to 34) were intermediate but more nearly corresponded to the rural-farm 
than to urban variations. In all residence categories, the coefficients of variation 
were greatest for the 5 and 6, 18 and 19, and 20 to 34 age groups. 

Occupational distributions. Only 5.5 percent of all employed males in the 
United States were classified as farmers and farm managers in 1960, another 
2.8 percent were farm laborers and foremen. While 8.3 percent of all employed 
males were in occupations closely identified with r.gric:iilture« only 1.7 percent 
of all employed females were in comparable occupations. Farm operators 
represented a small segment of the labor force as indicated by the fact that in 
only 20 percent of the counties in the conterminous United States did they 
comprise as much as 30 percent of he total county labor force. A majority of 
these counties were located in the West North Central^ East South Central, and 
West South Central Divisions. 

The rural *f arm population is highly heterogeneous when classified by occu- 
pation. Approximately tw*o«thirds of all employed rural-farm white males were 
^-)loyed as farmers and farm managers or as farm laborers and foremen. 
£RJ[Cvcvcr, less than one*fourth of all employed rural-farm white females were 
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t-tnployed in agriculturt. Comparable data for rural-farm nonwhitc:. showed 
higher rates of agricultural employment. 

Large divisional variations existed with respect to the occupational structure 
of residents m the ruraUfarm sector. The proportion of white males employed 
as farmers and farm managen ranged from 41.5 percent in New England to 
69.6 percent in the West North Central States. The percentage of farm laboren 
and managers ranged from 11.3 percent in the East North Central to 206 
percent m the Mountain States. Measured in this way, three-fourths or more of 
all white rural-farm males in the West North Central and Mountain Sutes were 
directly employed in agriculture. In all other divisions, the proportion so employed 
was less than two-thirds, with the lowest in the South Atlantic States. Relatively 
large proportions of white males were employed as operatives and kindred work- 
en, ranging from 5.4 percent in the West North Central to 13.1 percent in the 
South Atlantic States. 

The occupational structure of the rural-nonfarm population indicated little 
direct relationship to primary agricultural pursuits. Only 3.3 percent of all 
ruraUnonfann white males were employed as fanners and farm managen; an- 
other 3.9 percent, a? farm laborers and foremen, yielding only 7.2 percent of all 
rural-nonfarm white males employed in the two occupational categories central 
to agriculture. The proportion of rural-nr nfann white males, however, ranged 
from only 3.5 percent in the Middle Atlantic to 14.0 percent in the Mountain 
Division. Based on this distribution, the rural-nonfarm white male population 
was more closely Unked to agricultural occupations west of the Mississippi than 
It was east of the Mississippi. 

The employment of rural-farm white males in agriculture was closely related 
to the distance of the county of residence from an SMSA. It was less closely 
related to the size-distance variable. These relationships were not as strong for 
other color and sex categories of the ri ral-fann population. Since the employ- 
ment of rural.farm white males outside of agriculture increased as proximity 
to urban areas increased, it may be concluded that the entire occupational struc- 
ture for these males was related to distance from lat^e urban areas. 

Income. Regardless of the measure used, the income of the rural population 
in 1960 was well below that of the uroan population. The greatest gap was be- 
tween the rural.farm and the urban sector. 

The median income level for white families was highest in urban areas in all 
divisions, and the variation among divisions was relatively small. In all divisions, 
the inrotne level for white families classified as rural-farm was lowest of three 
residence categories and the relative variation was the greatest. Wi:h few excep- 
tions, the median family income of nonwhites was markedly lower thr.r. for whites 
in the same residence and regional components. As in the case of white family 
' onie, the relative variation in nonwhite income was greatest for rural-farm resl- 
ERJC '*' lowest for urban residents. 
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Earnings by occupational category demonstrated that urban residents received 
higher earnings in each occupation than did rural residenu. For most wcupa- 
Uonal groups, the ratio of urban to rural-farm earnings was greater than other 
residence comparisons. This was true for both males and females. Generally the 
eammgs m each occupation were highest in all residence groups in the most 
highly urban areas. Coefficients of variation among divbions were usually greater 
for rural-farm males and females, regardless of occupation, than for other resi- 
dence and sex categories. 

Rural-fanii and rural-nonfarm residence concepts 

The problem of homogeneity. It has been known for some time that the use 
of the simple three-fold residence categories of urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural- 
farm without refinement leads to numerous absurdities. On the one hand, the 
urban population may encompass a metropolis such as Detroit or New York 
containing millions and a Podunk Center containing a scant 2,500 persons. On 
the other hand, the rural population is a composite which includes persons re- 
siding on farms as well as persons in rural areas but classified as "nonfarm." A 
large fracUon of these people are fully associated with the life of urban areas. In 
contemporary America, it is patently absurd to use the term "rural" to describe 
a large part of the population which is idenUfied as rural by Census definition. 

As the foregoing suggests, the populations presently defined as ruraUfami 
and as rural-nonfarm are far from being homogeneous groups. In certain charac- 
teristics they tend to differ markedly from the urban population as well as from 
each other. At the same time, the differences within individual residence classi- 
fications are often as large as those that separate and identify the various 
categories. 

The redefinition of the rural-farm population in 1960 apparently resulted in 
removing from the farm population a substanUal number of rural people who 
were no* primarily dependent upon farming. This nexv definition had the effect 
of reducing the proportion of the farm population working in nonagricultural 
industries, but it also left a farm population with great diversity in this regard. 
Thus, this change in definition which increased the occupational homogeneity of 
the rural-fam populaUon probably reduced that of the rural-nonfarm 
population. 

On the basis of the existing definition, living on a farm brings relatively little 
homogeneity in either social or ecoiiomic functions. As matters now stand, the 
major source of hornogeneity within the farm population stems from the fact 
that residence is on a place defined by the Census as a farm. These places vary 
immensely in both physical and economic attributes. Some are still little more 
than rural residences, while others are multi-million dollar investments in agri- 
cultural pro(!*«ction facilities. 

CD?r''^*'* ^ffin^'on of "rural-farm" rests upon the tenuous and changing 
Ejjy C oition of a "farm," it is concise as compared to the definition of "rural-non- 
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farm." Essentially, the latter population is a residual category that fails to fit 
within the urban and ruraUfarm definitions. Neither the uAan nor the ruial-farm 
residence classificaUon is completely satisfactory, but the rural-nonfarm classifica. 
Uon IS even less so, because it contains all of the problems of the other residence 
definitions compounded in numerous ways. 

The widespread dissatisfaction with the rural-nonfann category has Deen 
reflected in its virtual abandonment in demographic analysis. Reference to the 
residential divenity and residual character of this group has been made through- 
out the monograph. Examination of the characterisUcs of this residence group as 
well as subsequent analyses lend support to this opinion. 

The differing characteristics and rural or urban orientation of the rural-non- 
farm populaUon are indicated by the fact that in the highly urbanized Northeast. 
cSc A *''?f;T'*^' °^ population in this group resides within 50 miles of an 
c\ic A TT T two-thirds resides more than 50 miles from 

an SMSA. Under such conditions, the occupational composition of this residence 
category is markedly different. The age composition exhibits more variability 
than other residence groups for the young adult ages and for the most advanced 
ages. Other population attributes, including sex composition, level of schooling, 
income, and fertUity, reveal that the rural-nonfarm population category was 
heterogeneous and subject to great regional variation. 

The evidence appears overwhelming that the utility of the present rural resi- 
dence clawifications is limited. They seem to be partly the result of outmoded 
historical beliefs about the nature of our society in general and of fanning in 
particular. The. assumption that rural people are engaged primarily in producing 
food and fiber is obviously inaccurate, and even the assumption that within thw 
category most rural-farm people are engaged in farming is increasingly question- 
able in many areas of the country. Therefore, a brief examination of tfce purpose 
and method of residence classification seems in order. 

The purpose of Census classification 

The present residence classification used by the Census is based on the assump- 
tion that rural people were farmers and that farming was an identifiable occupa- 
tion as well as a way of life. Prior to the 1920's it became increasingly evident 
that all rural people were not engaged in agricultural pursuiu. ConsequenUy 
the rural residence category was subdivided, apparently in the beUef that the 
rural-farm segment could be maintained as a separate identifiable component of 
the population. 

The attempt to maintain the rural-farm residence category probably arose 
from the interest in identifying and analyzing the rural-farm population for 
purposes of public policy. There ha^ been continuous and extensive Federal 
ERXC*"**"''"**°" *" marketing of farm products since the late 1920's, largely in 
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the belief that by $o doing the welfare of families engaged in producing food and 
fiber would be enhanced. The aggregate statistics regarding the welfare of the 
rural-farm population have been widely used in justifying these actions. The 
fact is, however, that the increasing divergence between rural-farm residence 
and dependence upon fanning for a living substantially decreases the relevance 
of the commodity price support programs to rural-farm welfare. Indeed, com- 
modity programs do very little to help those with the lowest incomes in rural 
areas because of the highly skewed distribution of farm output. Thus, the use 
of the rural*farm sector as a base population for what is commonly known as 
agricultural policy obscures more than illuminates the issues involved. 

An agricultural policy primarily concerned with the welfare of rural people, 
or even of rural-farm people (whatever the justification), would give a policy 
rationale for maintaining the present residence classifications. The continued 
emphasis upon commodity price supports and the propensity of agricultural 
policy makers to ignore the welfare of groups not touched by these programs- 
subsistence farmers and hired farm labor, etc. — strongly suggest that the political 
power structure has been little concerned with rural people as such. Even if there 
were a genuine concern for rural people, the present rural residence classifications 
still are of little use* 



This is not to imply that those living in remote and sparsely settled areas do 
not face economic and social problems vastly different from those of people 
living in densely populated areas. Social organization and personal interrelations 
are different; the labor market and the social structure are different; and the 
value systems may still be different. But these differences no longer appear to be 
related primarily to the occupation of farming. The large commercial farmer in 
a metropolitan county may have more in common with his urban business 
counterpart in a nearby metropolis than with either the subsistence farmer in 
the rural South or the banker in a remote village removed from a metropolitan 
area. Our results indicate that much of the economic and social variations in 
rural anras are a function of the proximity to metropoliun areas and that future 
Census classifications should recognize this face. It is with such considerations 
in mind that we make certain recommendations for future Census classifications 
and procedures. 

A proposal for Census classification and procedures 

We believe that metropolitan and nonmetropolitan categories now used by 
the Bureau of the Budget should be retained as a fundamenUl part of a resi- 
dence classification :K:heme. Within each of these categories there should be an 
urban and rural component, with the latter subdivided into village and open- 
country residence. Thus the proposed classification would appear as follows: 

\* Metropolitan county 

rn^r> ^^^^ 
EKJC Rural 
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(1) Village 

(2) Open country 

2. Nonmetropolitan county 

a. Urban 

b. Rural 

(1) Village 

(2) Open country 

The criteria currently uied by the Bureau of the Budget in the delineation 
of standard metropolitan sutistical areas have not been evaluated in dm study. 
However, the importance of the influence of metropolitan areas on hinterland 
populations has been stressed throughout the monograph, and it is on the basis 
of the evidence presented that we recommend a metropoliUn>nonmetropolttan 
distinction as an essential part of the residence classification scheme. 

Based in part on evidence concerning the character of the rural-nonfarm 
population, we believe that the urban population should be extended to include 
urbanized areas around cities of 25,000 or more. Therefore, we advocate an 
extension of the delineation procedures currently affiled around only cities 
of 50,000 or more. Undoubtedly new elements in the specification of criteria 
applicable to smaller cities must be introduced. 

The proposed rural category would be subdivided into "village" and "open- 
country." The village category would ideally include all incorporated and un- 
incorporated places and clusters under 2,500 population. (Some minimuin, 
arbitiary, cut-off point such as 200 or less, may be necessary.) Population in 
open country, therefore, would include not only persons residing in the open 
country, but also those in small hamlets if a 200 population minimum is estab- 
lished, and those residing ouuide of the incorporated boundaries of urban places 
having a population between 2,500 and 25,000. 

There would be difficult problems in putting the propobed classifications— par* 
ticulariy the village and open-country cat^ories— into use. Diverse settlement 
patterns and modes of residence mark the countryside. Particularly troublesome 
would be string settlements, resort areas in which residence may or may not be 
seasonal, isolated mining and industrial developmenU, miliUry insUllations, and 
institutions of numerous kinds. 

An extension of the urbanized area concept to cities between 25,000 and 
50,000 would be expected to eliminate a substantial part of the problem con- 
cerning string developmenU along highways leading to centers of this size. In other 
instances of this type of development, string developmenU would be classified 
open country except when they fall within the incorporated limiu of cities or the 
^ boundaries of villages. The 1960 census recognized 9,874 incorporated place* 
ERJC population and 3,515 incorporated places between 1,000 and 2,500, 
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with a combined population in excess of 9.6 million. In addition, the census rec<^. 
nized 956 unincorporated places with a population of nearly 1.5 million. There 
are, of course, many unincorporated places with fewer than 1,000 population. In 
order to apply the village category, it would be necessary to identify boundaries 
for all such clusters of 200 or more, which usually have place names and art; 
thought of as villages by local residents. Due to the temporary and/or impacted 
quality of the residence of military insullations, institutions of many types, and 
resort hotels found in the open country, it would seem advisable to eliminate 
residents of such types from any classification by residence. After having per- 
formed the operations suggested, the residual would be made up of open-country 
residents. 

It is clear that the principal procedure suggested for defining residence cate- 
gories would be costly. Due to population growth and annexations, village de- 
lineations would of necessity have to be brought up to date at each census. It 
is possible that the residence classification of village and open country in metro- 
politan counties might be unnecessary. Since a large proportion of such counties 
are highly urban, and rapidly expanding into the countryside, a niral residual 
may meet the needs of most users. To eliminate this detail for metropolitan 
counties, however, would not markedly reduce the magnitude of the total task. 

The proposed reclassification of residence, however, would not be satisfactory 
to rural sociologists, agricultural economists, and others, without altc.ation^ in 
the census of agriculture. In our judgment, there should be greater coordination 
among the censuses of agriculture, population, and housing. As matters now 
stand, the census of agriculture is taken every 5 years and concentrates primarily 
on an array of measurements for places called farms. Relatively little informa- 
tion is currently gained regarding the people dependent upon these places for a 
living. The census of population concentrates upon a wide array of social and 
economic characteristics of the population. Unfortunately, the two censuses 
cannot now be directly related, so that an understanding of the relationships of 
farms and farming as an occupatioa for rural people is highly nebulous. In our 
judgment, the provision of demographic daU for populations associated with 
farms should be undertaken as a collaborative effort of the census of agriculture 
and the censuses of population and housing. 

It is recommended that everyone who has income from an agricultural source 
be included. Detail in tabulations could vary, depending upon the kind and 
amount of agricultural production and/or income. As matten now stand, many 
rural people partially dependent upon income from agriculture are not in the 
rural-farm population nor are they classified as farmers. Conversely, many rural- 
farm people are only nominally associated with agriculture. 

In euence, the proposed redefinitions and changed procedures would result 
' O e useful and symmetrical residence classification in the censuses of popu- 
^£K||^'>d housing and would increase the utility of the census of agriculture. 
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The proposed residence classificaUon would, of coune. eliminate the rural f-«, 

AeZI r ^ ' P**^"*" American population. Fur- 

Aennore. the open-country ar>d village categories, should be of^pccial interLt 
m the.r own nght to rural sociologists, agricultural economisU and S 

>hc charatttrano of those .fcptnden. upon agriculture as an occupaUon. 

Many users of demographic, social, and economic data for the rural-farm 
popuh.jon w.1, undoubtedly l,e reluctant to abandon thU «^del c^^^ 
■T. 11^ of any statistical series is painful for some, it is eS 

ctZ in^Sl!? need, call for re'-exantinln 
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The resulu of the analyses of variationi, among counties in age-spedfic birth 
rates and in median family incomi^ wen; diKussed in chapters V and IX. 
This appendix presenU a brief outlin.^ of tiit models used and of the sutistical 
tests of tfie hypotheses discussed. 

The n: odelt 

Multiple regression techniques were used in the analyses of median family in- 
comes and of age-specific birth rates. As the procedures used in the two analyses 
were identical^ this discussion is presented in terms of the family income analysis. 

Variations among counties in the median incomes of rural-farm, rural-non- 
farm, and uiban white families were analyzed separately for each division, repon, 
and for the conterminous United Sutes. Variations among counties in the me- 
dian incomes of rural-faim, rural-nonfarm, and urban nonwhite families were 
analyzed separately for each of the three southern divisions and for the South. 
Three alternative equations were estimated using each of the dependent variables 
mentioned above. The three equations were identical with the exception of one 
independent variable. Each equation includes one of the thn* variables repre- 
senting alternative hypotheses with respect to the relationship between median 
family income in a county and the location of the county relative to indus- 
trial-urf>an centen. These variables were ''disunce," "sizc-distancei," and "sixe- 
distance," which arc discussed in chapter I. The equation which includes the 
''size-distancei" variable was ultimately chosen to be discussed in the text. 

The equation which was estimated can be written in the following general 
fashion: 

where: 

1=1, . . 

and: 

fi is the iM observed value of the dependent variable. 
Xi^ is the iM value of the jM independent variable. 
Ui is the Uh random disturbance term. It is assumed that the ti< arc 
independent and come from a normal distribution with aero mean and 
0^ variance. 
Q I is the general constant term. 
E RIO^ i» the coefficient of the j/A independent variable. 
"™ 239 
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In addition to the statistics usually computed (such as the simple correlation 
coefficientt between ail variables, the estimated partial regression coefficients, 
the standard error of estimate, the multiple correlation coefficient, and the esti- 
mated standard errors of the partial regression coefficientt) beta coefficients were 
also computed. They were computed from the formula 




where: 

0j is the beta coefficient of the jM independent variable. This sUtistic is 
also called the estimated standard partial regression coefficient of 
the j/A variable. 

is the estimated partial regression coefficient of the jth independent 
variable. 

is the standard deviation of the jM independent variable. 
Sf is the standard deviation of the dependent variable. 

The beta coefficient is a pure number and takes into account not only the 
estimated partial regression coefficient but also the variation in relative to 
the variation in r. It serves as an index of the importance of AT^ in accounting 
for the variance in r relative to other independent variables. 

The statistical tests 

The "t" test: The "t" test was used to ascertain whether each independent 
variable had an effect on the dependent variable significantly different from 
zero. That is: 

Ho: $j=0 

HI: $,jiO. 

The chosen level of significance was .05. The form of the "t" test was 
where: 

^ i$ the estimated partial regression coefficient of the jM independent 
variable. 

Si. is the estimated standard error of 
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The multipli cmparison test: There was interest in ascertaining whether there 
were differences in the effects of the independent variables on the dependent 
variables among residence classifications and among geographic regions. 
Answers to these questions were obtained by testing the equality of partial re- 
gression coefficients among equations. The test used was the multiple com* 
parison test by Scheff6.^ 

As an example of the test suppose we have K equations and we wish to test 
the equality of the regr<attion coefficients of variable Xf in the K equations. Let : 

be the estimated partial regression coefficient of X, in equation k 
(k^l, . . ., I/, . . . . ., A"). 

e)f be the jM diagonal element of the (X^Xy^ matrix of equation k. 

SSU^ be the sum of squares of residuals from equation k. 

be the degrees of freedom from equation k ((i'= A*'— where is 
the number of observations and the number of parameters in 
equation k). 

To test: 

Ho: ^)f-«=0 
HI: ffl-Pi^O, 
form: 

and: 

^ SSU^=^SSU. 

Then, the test statistic 
SSDJ{K-l) 



follows the F distribution with /f— 1 and ^ degrees of freedom. The 
chosen level of significance of the test was .05. 



K 




One assumption which must be met for the test to be valid is that the residual 
O ices in the K equations be equal; that is, . . . In the 

^tn family income analysis this assumption was not met.' 
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Becauje of the very large sample sizes used in estimating the equations, the 
estmiated residual variances (ifj^) from the equations codd be wnsid««d as 
w^uIS^""*^" °^ **** variances and the foUowing modified test 

dJfiJl"^"^ ^ »«*«iard error of estimate squared from equation k. And, 



Form: 
and: 

Then, the test sUtistic 

SSWJ(K-l) 



foUow. the F dUtribuUon with K-l and g ^ degree, of freedom. Again, 
the chosen level of significance of the test was"o5. 



NOTES 

Volf." t if'^J^**' ^at"^*'*! Mtthodotogy iH StUntt MHd Enginttrini (Ntw 

York : John Wiley and Soni» Inc., 1960 ) , pp. 252-254. 

' "wUett'i teit of homogeneity of variance wu uied to teit the vaUdity of this ■Huinp' 
FSi.^955i,^: 'sL*""' ^"•«' 

Ml'.L^MiS^^'i\'7Vf ^?"*^!^ RetreMion." (Revised). 

Mimeo (Michigan Sute Umvemty, East Laniing, Mich., Apr. 3, 1961). 
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Table A-3.— Percent Distribution or the Rural-Farm Population, ry 

5EX, AND Ck)LOR, BY REGIONS, FOH THE CONTERMINOUS UNmO StAHS: 
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Table A-4. — Percent Distribution of the Rural*Nonfarm Population, bv 
AoE, Sex, and Color, by Regions, for the CJonterminous United States: 
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^Slf ^Zl'T?^"'^^'*'^ Distribution or the Urban Population, by Aoe. 
19M Regions, por the CoNTiRittNous United States: 
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Tabic A-9. — Percent of Total Population in Selected Aoe Groups by 
Distance From Nearest Standard Metropoutan Statistical Area, bv 
Rural and Urban Residence and Ck)L0R, for the Conterminous United 
States: 1960 
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Tabic A-10.— Dependency Ratios by Distance From Nearest Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, by Residence and Color, for the 
Conterminous United States: I960 
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69.7 
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U3.3 
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83.0 
80.3 
133.8 

•9,4 
84.3 

157.0 
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83.6 
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76.9 
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20.8 
16,3 

17.3 
17.3 
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33.0 
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17.1 

20,7 
30,9 
16.2 



» ror eipUoatloo of meMarcmtot procedure. chapter I, ptge IT- 
Source: Computed fiom data In 1960 Ceoaua of Piopulatloa. 
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Table A-11.— Sex Ratios for 5- Year Age Groups or the Rural and 
Urban Populations, by Color, for the Conterminous United States: 
1960 
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«7.0 


90.4 
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96.4 


91.8 


81.3 
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90.2 
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99.9 


77.9 
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73.6 
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97.1 
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8oum : KeUbuUtMl ftoU cumputrd from duU to 1900 Censuft of PupuUtion. 



Table A-12.— Selected Results of the Analysis of Factors Influencing 
THE Number of Children Ever Born to Ever-Married White Women 
Aged 15 to 44 Per 1,000 Ever*Married Women Aged 15 to 44 

1. Rural-Farm Population of the Conterminous United States: 1960 



Independent variable 



Partial 
rtcrtaaion 
eotfflelant 



Standard 
dtviatlon 



lata 

eoeffle lant 



CflMtant ten 

Nrcent of ttoe nit alloyed work force wbo are farnera and 
faiB nn«0ere 

Nrtent of the eaia a^l^red work forea who art fam laborers 
nd fen fortvn 

Nrtent of ftMdta li yetre and over i4» are alloyed 

Mdian ftaalt ptreonal imam 



NMlifi |«aro of aebool collated tqr nlaa and fenlea 29 yeafe 

over 

NMlM faaily Ineow 

Nreeat of aver^rrlad men, is*^ 19 to 44, who are Med 19 

to 24 7. 

Nreent oC evtr-Mrrltd w»tn« •8ad 19 to 44 « ^ art wed 29 

to 34 

Protialtjr to aetrt^lltw center* 



*J9l9.Qm 

*..1311 

^7446 
^-.6166 
^-.0221 

^-7.8181 

^0120 

^-X.590* 

^38J9 
1.14.9440 



78.0986 

.0903 

.1063 
.1631 
.OOT/ 

.6130 
.0012 

.1605 

.1237 
1.2463 



Hkdtiple correlation coefficient 4070 

Standard error of eatliMU 399.3697 



•Il8pr«i8iiU sero. 

< ^h8 rcgrtssion eotffletent wm 8l|nmeanUy dlfeff nt irom t«ro at tbt .06 kftl 

5 ReUbultted and computed from data in 1000 Ctiiau8 ot Population. 
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Table A-12.— Selected Results or the Analysis or Factors Inflobncino 
THE Number or Children Ever Born to Ever-Marrbd Whto Women 
Aged 15 to 44 Per 1,000 Ever-Married Women Aged 15 to 44— Con. 

2. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the Conterminous United States: 1960 



tadtptfiteot vtrlaUf 


cotrfletMi 




■iU 
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-.3139 


Ptrtmi or tv«r.MiTl«4 wm, ««4 19 to «t» tra 39 

Protiatty to MtiopolitM mUrt 










St«dai< tiTor or tttlMt* 




.9211 
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— Rtprtttntt scro. 

^ Tht rerrtMlon coefflclfnt wa« slf nlflcantly different from lero at the .05 level* 



Source : Retabulated aad computed from data in 1960 Ceoiua of Population. 



3. Urban Population of the Conterminous United States: 1960 
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, «lto art flftd 19 










^-2.mt 




•.M2* 


PtTCtnt of tvtr-«tiTl«4 M«ta, •{•d 19 to 44 


, y^o art ntd 29 


.1243 


to 34 7 


^7910 


.1446 


.101^ 








Protliity to stnjpollttn etnt^iii 




MO.OOM 


.e392 


•.2969 



Hultlplc eorrvlftion cotrriottnt 



StiftdtPd f rror of ttt laaU 233.0239 

— Reprete&ta lero. 

^ *Tlie regreadon coefficient wa« ilgnlflcantly different from tern *t the .05 level. 
£ R^C ^^^^ • *«tabulated and computed from data In 1000 Cenaua of Population. 
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Tabic A-12.— Selected Results or the Analysis of Factors Influencing 
THE Number of Children Ever Born to Ever-Married White Women 
Aged 15 to 44 PtR 1,000 Ever-Married Women Aged 15 to 44— Con. 

4. Rural-Farm Population of the Northeast Region: 1960 
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-.3692 
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atiDdtrd trror of tttiatU 296.2929 



— EtpreMDtt tfro. 

1 Tbt reffretaloo coeScIf nt was li^nlflcaDtly dlffefj^nt from lero at the .05 lord, 
flourct : RctAbulatrU anU computfU from data In lOCO Cvnaus of Population. 



5. RuraNNonfarm Population of the Nonheast Fegion: 1960 
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^ preitnta tero. 

refftailon coefleient wai aifoiflcaotly difereot from wo at tbe .05 level. 
^Sire : Retabulotwl and computed from data In 1900 Ceosui of PopulaUon. 
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iSf MMu-'r Results of the Analysis of Factors Influencino 

7^,. f^* ~ Ever-Married White Women 

AoBD 15 to 44 PfcR 1,000 Evbr-Marwed Women Aobd 15 to 44--Con 

6. Urban Population of the Northeast Region: 1960 
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— BtprMtatt MTO. 

^Tb« rtgrmloft cotflcirat wm sltfiiflcftnUy difftrtnt fro^ 
Sourct : RtU^oUtid asd eompuM from date la i960 C*at. 



At tbt .OS Itftt. 

opuHation. 



7. Rurtl-Farm Population of the North Central Region; 1960 
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.9490 
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ftito 

eotfftelMit 



— Rf prtttfttt lero. 

»Tht rertMion cotfflclent was slfniUcantl/ different from tero at the .05 Itfel. 
••^'^ • Btta^ttlatid aod computed from data in 1960 Census of Population. 
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8. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the N rth Central Region: 1960 
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— Rtprmoti lero. 

^Tbt rtfrMiloD cMfllcUDt wm ■ifolfleaBUjr dUrmnt from mo at tbt .05 ItTtl. 
•onrct : BtUbolattd and eomputtd from dau In I960 Ctaius of Populatton. 



9* Urban Population of the North Central Region: 1960 
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- Itprtatott lero. 

M*bt fffmtloD eotflcitat wai iltttlicaBtly dlfftrtnt from tcro at the M Itftl. 
E RJ C * computfd froB teu in 1960 Ctniua of Population. 
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Table A-12.— Sblbcted Results of the Analysis of Factors Influencwo 
THE Number of Chu^ren Ever Born to Ever-Married Whiw Women 
Aged 15 to 44 PkR 1,000 Ever-Married Women Aged 15 to 44~Con. 

^ 10. Rural-Fann Population of the South: I960 
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Hulitpla eonvUitOB eotfftetani 

3taDdai4 arfor of aailtW 334. iM 

— R«pr9ttfttt MTO. 

» Tbt rtfmitoB eotflettat wai iff atfleaatljr dlttreat froa ttro at tht .05 lt?tl* 
Sotuct: Ettatelatcd and eottput«d fiom daU to l9ec Gfntus of PopuUtloa. 



11. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the South: 1960 



lodtptndaoi variabla 


Parttal 
racrtaalon 

eotfflelant 


Standard 
dtvlatloi 


Bttft 

eosfflaiaat 




*4016,7090 




• 


Pareaot of U» mX9 a^logM ^rk forea ^ art farsrt and 


^-.0039 


234«d230 


..U05 

.2721 
•.34a 
.0276 

-.3037 
..0996 

-.14U 

.004 
..I9tf 


Ptreaot of tlia Mlt a^ioyvd wrk foret On art f ara labortrt 


4.5130 

.0C73 

^«4.1432 
^-.0033 

^•1.2363 


.m« 




.1321 
.1332 




mdlafi yvart of oebool eo^latod tqr Mlat add faMlaa 23 


.0071 

.4190 
.0013 




Ptrcaot of avtr-Mrrltd woMn, «td 13 to 44, who art Mad 13 




Hreant of avtr-MjTiad \tomn, agad 13 to 44, who art ^ad 23 


^3512 


.1704 




^•U.379« 


.1726 
1.6029 






«6a9 
232.6111 











Repraeati itto. 

» Tht rffrtailoa cot fleleat wm lig alllcaatljr jiffereat from lero at the .00 1ml. 



Jouret: Ratabttl4t€<l aad coopuieU fmm daU In 1960 Ceaiua of Papulation. 
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AOED 10 TO 44 ftjR 1,000 Ever.Married Women Aoro 15 TO 44— Con. 
12. Urban Population of the South- 1960 





?orUtl 
totffleltnt 


4tvl«U0B 


iiU 

totffl^itot 


renal Mil iMwm. 










*aw5.m9 


405. ftU 


- 


••>• fofWn , 


•.2353 


.329« 


•.0113 


Nremt of f Mtltt 14 yttrt and ovtr who art «^loytd 


^•.M14 


.2941 


.3.\74 


Ht^i9n ftMit ptnoMi ifteow 


.1507 


•.1909 


HNllw^m of tehooi eo^Ittetf ^ Mitt Md ftMltt 25 y«trt 




.0091 


•.0574 


Hidl« fMiiy tiMcs 

FtretDt or tvtr-Mrrttd mmo, tftd 15 to a, «, 15 
l^rwni of t».r-M,rttd M«in, tftd 15 to a, Ao m «td 25 
Froslaiv to viro^lliM etnWrt 


*-5.0236 
.OOOi 

*-1.4l45 

*1.0502 
^-U.Mlt 


.5m 

.OQU 

.1447 

.XM9 
1.5149 


•.2496 
.01*9 

•.24t3 

. 


Mililplt corrtltilcn totffleltDt 






•.2V.0 


SWiiti^ trror of tttlMte 




.72X9 
191.3901 





- fttprtftntt BMD. 

»Tlit rttmiioii cotflicitiit w.i lignlfleantlr aittrtnt from mo .t ib« .05 lortl 
•oiiwt: RtUbulaUd M cottputtd fupa daU in 1960 Ctiim of PopuUtlon. 



13. Rural-Farm Population of the Wat: 1960 



CoMUnt ton. 

NRtai or ftMltt 14 ittrf and ovtr «bo u« t^io^d. . ... . ..!. 

ftedltn ftMlt ptrooMl lneo« 

^ f«Ml«* 29 mra 

NNlM fiaii/ iMov 

trx!.!'.!iTrm!^.r^' ^ ^ « iiid 

h^lMty to mropoliUa etntert. 



fidil^lt torrtlAtlon totffleltoi. 
atond«rd trror of tttlatto. 



Nrtltl 
toiffleltnt 



*42i9.7973 
^•.4634 
.1639 



.0422 



-.7740 
-.0931 



-.1327 
^•13.6219 



8t initio 
dtvitiloo 



977.099# 
.1794 

.9999 

.0232 

2.3492 
.0199 

.4401 

.3764 
4.9109 

.4947 

370.9976 



totfric'tat 



--Jl*pmtiiti giro. 

O f rtimtlon eotfflclfot wm •i,nlflcttntlv dlfftrtiit from itro at the .05 Itttl. 
*• ' "•^^^•^•^ co«pttt9d from dau in i960 Ctoiui of Population. 
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Tabic A-12 — Seucted Results or the Analysis or Factors iNrmiNCiNo 
THE Number or Children Ever Born to Ever-Married White Women 
AoED 15 TO 44 Per 1,000 Ever-Married Women Aoed 15 to 44— Con. 

14. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the West: 1960 



CcMtwit Wm. 

Hfttnx ot xtm Mit M^lcqM Mork font mIw u« famrt and 

Urm Mffiltrf 

PtrMai or the atit t^loyvd work foret mIw trt ftrv Itkorvr* 

tBi f •» fort vA 

PtN«ai or rtnltt U l«tw •nd owr t*o art •^logrttf 

fMlw ft«a« ptnoMl IMM 

fMlMi or teteQl eoivUtod ly atltt ■ad ftMltt 29 v«trt 

tnd oftr 

tMlan fially lacow 

Ptre«ai or twr^rriM ma, i|M 19 to U. tdw an 19 

to 24 

Ptrci at or •v*r-«aiTlM waa, i|ad 19 to U, «im m i|ad 29 

to M 

Prosiaity to atrppoiitMi ttaUrt 



rtfrtaalOB 
ooarriticat 



^7129.2I0S 

n.342t 

.1022 
^•1.2«3« 

-.0099 

^•11.7U9 
»-.0911 

^•1.0920 

•.09a 



Sianitrt 
d«Tlatlaa 



9H.f709 

.2iOi 

.2260 
.404* 
.0149 

1.9722 
.0137 

.91M 

.3182 
3.0i99 



totfriaital 



Huliiplt tonaliiloa toarritliai 

Stmdtri trrar of tctlMta 2t9.U7t 



— EtprtttaU Mfo. ^ ^. . , 

^Thf rtffrtMloD eotaeltiit wti ilfnlflctDtly aifftrtat from ttro «t tot .00 

Souitt : Rf Ubulatcd And computed from dftta la I960 Ct siui of FopuUtloo. 



•2011 

.QBOO 
-.iTlf 
•.0911 

•.irrf 

«.1922 

.0119 
•.194« 



15. Urban Population of the West: 1960 



tatepandaat vtrltblt 


Ptrtitl 
ragrtttlon 

oatrricltat 


9tMdard 

dtTtttiOB 


totrrititat 




U3U.99tt 


821.2910 




NTCtan or tte Bila t^loyvd work foret idw trt ftratrt aad 


U.7762 


.6979 


.9165 


Nivaai or tht ailt t^loitd vork lr.^t Mbo trt fara labortrt 


».6I01 


.4279 


•.cr«4 




.0O4X 




.O0D6 




UOili 


.0109 


-.2221 


MiM latra of tebool eo^ltttd ky aidtt aad ftaidtt 29 yaara 


^«X4.9t99 


1.6979 


-.4294 




».0023 


.ocrn 


•.0172 


Ptrctai or twr-MTlti waaa, agad 19 to viw art agtd 19 


UX.9M 


.2117 


..2406 


PtrtMii or tvar-aarrtad waaa, tgad 19 to wbo art a|ad 29 


^96X 


.M9 


.II** 




i-U.2m 


2.4179 





ERIC 



Huliiplt torrtlttloA aotfflcltat 

StwdtrJ trror of ttilaaU 160.1092 

— Repreitnti ttro. ^ a- . . 

A The regTHtlon cot aeltnt wm tlgnlllcantlr dlffertnt from ttro «t tbt .00 imi. 

Source: RoUbulattd and eomputtd fram daU In 1960 Ctamit of Population. 
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^lilf m"*^*—^**:^^^ Results of the Analysis o» Factors Inpluencino 
AGED 15 TO 44 PfeR 1,000 Ever-Married Women Aged 15 to 44 
1. Rural-Farm Population of the South: 1960 



C«Mt*nt Urm. 



Nwm of rtMltt U ytirt owr «ho trt t^loj^.,, 

fcMl* ptraoMl Inccw 



HwJlift fmllf ihcom [ 

froilalty to wtropoittM etntera 



f^iipl* eorrtlttlon eotrrieiant. 
SUndaH •rror or taiiMto. 



Fartlal 
rtfraatton 

eo»frteltnt 


aundari 
tf«¥iaUon 


tita 

eotrflalant 






m 


-.3360 




-.0313 


-.cmo 




-.Ql«f 


-.5737 




-.0729 




.0431 


-.(K4C 


^-13.6931 


3.7672 


-.30U 




.0137 


-.2973 


^O.0M3 


.5747 


-.2929 


*-1.365l 


.30W 


-.1369 


-11. M) 


11.4937 


-.0733 



A9U 



- RtprMtBta MTo. 

»Th* rttrtuion eMffleitat wtt •JgnWcMtly dittrot (roo „ro at the .06 levtl 
»o.rc»: B.t.bu».t«l ..d eomput«d from daU in t0eo Ctuut o( PopuUUo.. 



2. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the South: 1960 



Indopondani varlablt 


Partial 
racnaaton 

«o»rrieiant 


Standard 
davlatton 


lata 


CfiMUnt urm 










^6111.3049 


1X.7997 






^3907 

.2120 
^-.0013 


.299? 


.0629 


NratBt or raMlaa u jraara and owrite an a^loytd 


.U73 
.0007 


.0303 


m4im fMHa ^racMl Imow 




-.0371 


^^SfH*" '"^^ *y »laa and faaalaa 29 yaara 


^-.0926 


.0399 


-.0767 


NidtaB tmil9 IMOM 


1-1.9427 


1.6171 


-.40fl 


taraaot of aftr-^anrlod MM,d|ad 13 to U, id» a» ^ D 


1-.0313 


.0047 


-.2301 


iwatji of af«t^«uTi9d mmb. Had 13 to u, id» .» ^ad 29 




.3227 


-.1110 


rrostHtr to »intoitiM %%nUn 


^-.dJ93 
-2.2444 


.2176 
3.20H 


-.0663 
-.0230 


»»ltt^« oomUiiOD aotrriataat 








auadai^ amr oT aatlMlo 




.3999 

472.^/19 





— EtprMtatt MTO. 

FD?r «o«aeUnt wtt •IgBlfletBtly dlttrtnt from itro tt the .08 ItTtl. 

hl\|L«: B«Ub«UUd tad eoBputtd (ram dtU in 19«0 Ctntut of Populttloa. 
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Tabic A-13,— Selectid Results or the Analysis of Factors iNFLimNCiNo 
THE Number op Children Ever Born to Ever-Married Non white Women 
AoED 15 TO 44 PkR 1,000 Ever-Married Women Aged 15 to 44— Continued 



3. Urban Population of the South: 1960 



tatepaateat varltblt 



eotfftelHt 



OOtffitlMt 



Con«t4mi Urm, 

taRMi of Urn mil t^iogM wrk fore* «4k> trt Unmn and 
tmn Mn«|tra 

Mre«ttt or Xtm aalt t^loyvd work forct ^ trt ftr« Itboraro 
tod ftf« fortMn 

Mi^o&i of fiMitt li jvtri Md ovtr Mho trt t^ioytd 

ftaalt pcrMMl iAcaat 



MlM yttft or •chool cQ^ltUd ^ Mill tnd fiMlii 23 yvtra 

Md owr , 

Mtie fiallj lAcav 

F>re«fii or ■wr-MiTltd 

to 2i 



•n, agtd 19 W who tra «g«d 1) 



tat««it oT ■WNMiTltd wa»n« agtd 19 to 44. m MOd 29 

to K 



Protiaity W MtropolltM «tnt«ra. 



^3.19a 

.1M9 
^0020 
^-.0803 

*-l9.9267 

^-1.6J70 

.0327 
-2.6391 



206*1703 

1.1199 

.3123 
.000* 
.02*6 

1.43(M 
.0031 

.32«9 

.27«2 
2. •970 



.0910 

.QSlt 

.1107 
-.1110 

-.3132 

-.a«7 

-.1762 

.0039 
-.0317 



NulttpU eomitttoo eotfflettnt 9654 

Sttndtid tiTor or ■■tiMt« ilt.lt91 



— Rtprtttnti MTO. 

^ At rt tmtloo cotflcUftt wm slfnlflcAiitlj dlf trtot from itro at tht .06 
Bourn : RotalwUtod mmI eomputod from data la 1960 Coasua of FopolatkNi. 
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Tabic A-14.— Percent Enrolled in School, by Aoe Groups for the Rural 
AND Urban Populations, by Divisions, for the Conterminous United 
States: 1960 



PivUlon mi ftaidtiwt 



3 tnd 6 



7 to U 
yvtrt 014 



U uA 13 
yvtrt old 



16 ood 17 
yoart old 



II ood 19 
ywo old 



ao to X 

^•ni old 



Jhirtl ftra. 

Kurol nonfora. 

Urbon 

mvDU ATLAirric 

Hur^ fm, 

Kvirol iKATam. 

Orbon 

CA5r NORTH CXMTKAL 

^ftl fam 

Rural fMnf ar«. * 

Urban , 

W9T NGRTM CKimUU. 

Hural far« 

Rural nonfafm. 

Utban 

90m ATLANTIC 

Rural fan 

Rural MJiifarv. ...... • 

UrbM 

Rural f ar« 

Rural nonf ar« 

Urb» 

WEST 30VTH CUmUL 

Rural fais. 

Rural ncmfar* 

HDtWrAIN 

Rural fam* 

Rural nonf ar« 

Urban 

PACIFIC 

Airal far* 

Rur«X nonfais. 

mm 



33.3 
61.4 
74.7 



63.9 
60.3 
77.7 



32.0 
96.8 
77.3 



36.7 
39.7 
73.7 



M.I 

41.6 
34.1 



42.0 
41.9 
46.0 



H.2 
36.4 

47.0 



42.6 
31.4 
61.3 



96.7 
63.1 
79.8 



96.3 

97.7 
97.7 



96.3 

97.9 
97.3 



96.1 
97.8 
96.0 



96.2 
97.6 
96.2 



93.7 
9f..l 

r, 3 



96.0 
96.0 
97.1 



96.3 
96.6 
97.3 



97.2 
96.3 
96.1 



96.3 
97.9 
96.4 



94.7 
94.4 
93.0 



93.6 

94.3 
94.1 



93.8 

94.7 
99.4 



93.7 
94.8 
93.3 



69.4 
69.6 

93.6 



69.3 
69.6 

93.2 



92.3 
91.6 
93.1 



93.1 
93.6 
93.6 



97.2 
93.9 
96.3 



62.6 
tl.6 
60.6 



60.4 
61.7 
62.1 



66.2 
63.4 
63.4 



66.3 

83.4 
64.1 



73.7 
70.2 
76.6 



74.7 
71.3 
79.4 



62.4 
76.2 
77.6 



66.3 

63.2 
64.4 



69.3 

61.3 
63.3 



41.3 
40.0 
46.9 



31.1 
34.6 
42.3 



33.2 
33.2 
44.2 



36.3 

33.0 
90.3 



36.0 
X.2 
43.4 



39.1 
33.6 
47.4 



/.6.3 
77.7 
43.2 



46.7 
39.3 
31.3 



90.2 
31.9 
49.2 



Bottitt : RttabttUttd Md computed from OaU In 19S0 Of n6tt6 of PopuUtioii. 
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Table A-15.— Percent or Persons 25 Years Old and Over by Yeari of 
School Completed, by Residence, Color, and Sex, by Reoion*, por 

THE CONTBRMINOUS UNITED StATII: 1960 









Ytart of Mhool eo^lttod 


Md Ml 


33 ivtrt 
old ttti 




tltmteiy Miml 


Hl<b MiMOl 


Colltt* 




ovtr 




1 to A 


3 to 6 


7 


• 


1 to 3 


4 


1 to 3 


4 or 


NQimcAsr 












































White: 


100.0 
100.0 

4oo.o 

^100.0 


1.3 


3.9 


7.6 
3.1 

XI.3 
17.3 


•.9 

3.7 

10.4 
12.2 


30. J 
26.0 

U.7 
17.4 


17.3 


20.2 








3.6 


4.6 




1.4 


2.3 


18.1 


27.3 


9.1 


4.7 




7.1 


23.3 
12.3 


U.3 
U.2 


3.3 


2.3 


2.2 




13.9 


3.5 


1.3 






























3.« 

2.7 

U.9 
10.7 


6.9 

3.4 

14.0 
U.3 


7. « 
3.« 

8. t 

9.4 


22.1 
20.4 

16.2 

17.0 


19.9 


22.1 








100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


1.6 

1.3 

3.3 


6.t 


•.9 




19. • 

20.0 

20. • 


X.4 


•.3 


3.4 






% m 

J*m 


^ ft 

jtf 




100.0 


It. 6 


4.3 


3.3 


























100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 




4.1 


6.6 

6.2 

12.4 
11.2 


6.1 

3.3 

•.3 

t.o 


17.9 
U.9 

13.9 
13.7 


20.6 
19. • 

22.7 
24.9 


21.6 


•.4 






2.t 

3.3 

3.1 


11.9 




3.t 

11.1 


29.0 


7.6 


6.0 




16. • 


3.1 


4.1 




2.3 


•.4 


21.3 


4.6 


3.2 


nartH cgimuL 














































100.0 
100.0 

hoo.o 

100.0 




4.3 


6.6 
4.3 

13.4 
16.3 


d.3 

3.3 

10.7 
9.2 


37.2 
X.3 

20.7 
22.7 


U.3 
13.0 

12.3 
14.3 


22.9 


4.3 


2.1 




0.6 




OA 
6.3 


2.3 

23.2 
13.3 


30.0 

t.l 

14.0 


9.7 

2.1 
4.3 


2.7 

0.7 
1.6 


Runl Nanf an 
























100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


1.3 
1.0 

4.f 
4.0 


3.3 
3.3 

13.7 
U.9 


6.9 

3.3 

14.1 
U.4 


7.7 
3.t 

•.7 
9.2 


26.1 
24.4 

17.9 

19. i 


17.3 
lt.7 

20.9 
20.2 


22.9 
29.1 

U.O 

u.o 


6 1 
•.2 

3«3 
4«3 


6.2 

3.7 

2.3 
2.1 
























McnMldto: 

^ LMt tban 2*000 pf rtonn. 
* Um tliAa 8|000 ptrtoot. 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


1.2 
1.2 

3.0 
2.0 


3.9 

3.2 

U.4 
9.1 


3.7 
3.1 

12.3 

10. i 


3.7 
4.7 

•.3 
7.9 


19.6 
19. i 

16.3 
16.2 


19.4 
19. • 

22.3 
23.3 


13.7 
X.6 

14.9 
19.2 


9.7 
9«4 

3.7 
6.1 


11.2 
6.2 

3.7 
3.2 


Soum : RttabuUtfd and computed from data In 1960 Ceniui of PopuUtlon. 
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Tabic A-15.— PfcRCENT of PtRsoNS 25 Years Old and Over by Years of 
School Completed, by Residence, Colori and Sex, by Regions, for 
the Conterminous United States: 1960— Con. 



•ni MX 



23 f99T9 

Old m 



Ytu« or •ehoal coivltM 





MlMOl 




1 to 4 


3 to 6 


7 


$ 


1 to 3 




i IS J 


4 or 


13*3 




19 1 
AC. i 


18. 4 


13.7 


13.1 


3.9 


2.6 


9.1 


12.9 


11.4 


18^7 


18.8 


18.0 


3.8 


3.3 




19.6 


8.7 


7.2 


6.2 


2.3 


0.7 


0.6 


26.4 


23.1 


U.2 


11.3 


11.6 


4.6 


1.3 


1.6 


13.2 


13.2 


10.1 


13.2 


17.2 


16.6 


3.7 


3.6 


9.0 


12.1 


9.8 


13.4 


19.8 


21.4 


V.J 


J. F 


33.3 


18.0 


8.9 


8.0 


9.4 


4.9 


1.3 


1.3 


23.6 


20.2 


11.7 


10.3 


U.4 


9* * 


1.7 


2.4 


6.1 


7.8 


6.3 


12.4 


18.3 


22.2 


11.3 


U.4 




7.2 


3.9 


12.2 


19.9 


29.2 


11.3 


7.7 


23.6 


16.6 


9.0 


10.9 


13.8 


9.9 


3.9 


3.6 


17.3 


13.9 


9.8 


12.2 


19.3 


12.4 


3.8 




3.3 


ft 


D.J 




IS.O 


23.9 


8.3 


4.7 


3.2 


4.0 


4.0 


18.2 


2a2 


31.2 


12.7 


3.4 


14.4 


9.2 


3.3 


12.0 


11.9 


19.9 


4.6 


2.2 


9.1 


9.7 


3.9 


12.4 


11.9 


22.4 


4.4 


1.4 


3.t 


3.8 


6.0 


19.6 


19.9 


23.3 


9.1 


8.2 


3.3 


4.6 


4.3 


16.3 


22.0 


30.6 


U.2 


5.7 


14.8 


10.8 


6.2 


13.3 


19.0 


13.1 


4.3 


2.4 


10.3 


10.3 


6.7 


13.2 


17.8 


16.3 


4.7 


2.0 


3.4 


4.4 


4.3 


14.3 


19.3 


23.4 


U.8 


U.6 


2.8 


3.8 


3.3 


13.7 


20.0 


33.2 


U.7 


8.0 


8.9 


9.1 


6.3 


12.3 


20.3 


20.8 


10.7 


7.1 


6.3 


8.4 


6.0 


12.4 


22.0 


23.9 


10.4 


3.1 



SWIM 
Hum Ftm 



White: 
Hilt.... 

rcMit.. 

NortMmte: 
rtait.... 
rtMit.. 



Kuril Monf arm 



Mil to: 
H«lt... 

FtMlt. 

NcBMmte: 
Hilt... 

ftMlt. 



UrkMo 



White: 
Mt... 
r««it. 

Nc^Mhlte: 
Hilt... 

rtMit. 



WUT 



White: 
Mil*... 
rmlt. 

Ncnwhltei 
Ml*... 
r*ail*. 



White: 
Nil*... 
r*ail*. 

NonMhlte: 
Mil*... 
r*Ml*. 



White: 
Ml*... 

r*aa*. 

Mot) white: 
Mil*... 
Nail*. 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



•100.0 

hoo.o 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



3.4 

2.0 



12.2 
6.9 



3.3 
2.3 

12.3 
8.0 



:.9 

1.8 

6.8 

4.7 



1.9 
1.2 



20.4 
24.8 



2.3 
1.4 



U.9 
18.2 



1.4 
1.3 



4.2 
3.4 



^LtM tiMA a»000 ptrtoo8. 



ERIC 
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Table A-16.— Pibrcemt or Pbrsoni 25 Years Old and Over, by Years ow 
School Completed, ry Residence, Color, and Sex, ry Divisions, for 
THE Conterminous UNrrEO States; I960 



Olvi«|yii^ ft0M«iiet, col or » 
•ni MI 



WHlto: 



Milt 

PtMit 



Hilt... 

PtMlt. 



Kuril NdnfiTB 

Hilt 

^tMit 



NoniAltt: Hilt... 

PtMlt. 



Vhitt: 



NoRMlutt: 



Hilt... 

PtMlt. 

HiU... 

PtMlt. 



mocu ATXJUfric 

Rural Ptr« 



Hilt... 
PtMlt. 

MORMlUtt: Hilt... 

PtMlt. 



White: 



nurtl Manfira 

Hilt 

PtMlt 



NonwhXtt: Hilt... 

PtMlt. 



UrbM 
Hilt 

PtMlt... 

Non^mtt! Hilt 

PtMlt... 



EAST NDICrM OtHinAL 
Mirtl pgr* 



Uhito: HiU... 

PiMlt. 

NonMhltt: Hilt... 

PtMlt. 



White: 



Rurtl Manf in 
Hilt 

PtMlt 



Honuiatt: 



HiU... 

PtMlt. 



Urbm 



Mil to: 



NonMhlto; 



HiU... 
PtMlt. 

Hilt... 
PtMlt. 









Ytart or 


MlMOi 


eoi^Uttd 






25 yttr* 

Qld tod 






IltMAt 


vy Mho 


»1 


Nlih MlMOl 


Colltft 


oftr 


Noni 


1 to 4 


5 to 6 


7 


8 


1 to 3 


4 


1 to 3 


4 or 

MM 


100.0 
100.0 


2.1 
1.7 


3.7 
2.3 


6.5 
4.2 


6.3 
3.8 


27.4 
2l!5 


19.0 
18.7 


21.2 
29.9 


7.1 
U.9 


6.6 

5.9 


hoo.o 
hoo.o 


7.0 
8.9 


13.2 
6.7 


7.9 
11.2 


11.4 
15.1 


13.2 
13.4 


21.1 
11.2 


12.3 


10.5 
10.6 


3.5 

*. 5 


IX. 0 
IX.O 


1.5 
l.i 


2.8 
2.1 


5.5 
4.1 


6.3 
4.5 


19.8 

17.0 


20.4 
19.6 


23.7 
33.1 


8.6 

11.4 


11.3 
6.8 


IOC. J 
IX.O 


5.3 
*.7 


6.1 

4.5 


8.8 

6.7 


6.9 

7.3 


18.1 
19.4 


23.5 
20.7 


20.3 
24.0 


5.7 
7.7 


5.4 
5.1 


IX.O 
IX. 0 


2.6 
2.9 


3.7 
3.4 


6.7 
6.1 


6.4 

5!5 


17.5 
17.3 


20.5 
19.2 


23.1 
X.7 


8.3 
9.0 


5.9 


IX.O 
IX.O 


3.6 
2.4 


8.6 
6.4 


11.0 
9.6 


7.7 
7.9 


15.9 
15.2 


22.7 
24.8 


18.7 

24.2 


5.9 

5.7 


5.9 
3.9 


IX.O 
IX.O 


I.* 
1.3 


3.9 
2.6 


7.8 
5.3 


9.6 
6.2 


31.0 
27.1 


17.2 
17.9 


19.9 
26.8 


5.2 
8.4 


4.1 
4.3 


*ix.o 

*1X.0 


7.6 

2.8 


26.3 
13.2 


21.3 
18.3 


10.3 
11.9 


13.8 

17.9 


U.9 
19.0 


4.8 

13.4 


2.0 
2.6 


2.1 
0.9 


IX.O 
IX. 0 


1.6 
1.5 


4.2 

3.0 


7.5 
6.0 


8.4 
6.4 


23.0 
21.8 


19.7 
19.9 


21.5 
29.3 


6.1 

7.3 


8.0 
4.8 


IX.O 
IX.O 


5.5 
3.6 


16.6 
11.7 


15.0 
13.3 


9.2 
9.7 


15.8 
16.6 


19.3 
20.8 


11.7 
17.7 


3.4 
3.7 


3.4 
3.0 


IX.O 
IX.O 


2.9 
3.i 


4.2 
3.9 


6.6 
6.3 


6.0 
5.3 


18.1 
19.4 


20.6 
20.0 


21.2 
28.5 


8.4 

7.2 


12.1 
6.1 


IX. 0 
IX.O 


3.6 
2.5 


11.4 
8.6 


12.5 
11.3 


8.3 

8.0 


15.9 
15!7 


22.7 
24.9 


16.7 
21.3 


5.0 
4.5 


4.0 

3.1 


IX.O 
IX.O 


0.8 

o!5 


%. 7 
2.5 


7.0 
4.7 


8.4 
5.6 


34.5 
29.7 


14.6 
16.2 


23.4 
29.5 


4.3 
8.3 


2.5 

9 0 


hx.o 

IX.O 


3.0 
2.3 


19.8 

U.3 


14.5 
13.1 


10.0 
7.8 


23.8 
24.6 


14.6 
16.8 


11.1 
18.4 


2.8 

4.2 


0.5 
1.6 


IX.O 
IX.O 


1.3 
0.9 


4.9 

3.2 


6.9 
5.4 


7.6 
5.7 


24.5 
23.2 


19.1 

20.2 


23.8 

X.4 


6.0 

7.3 


6.1 

3.7 


IX.O 
IX.O 


3.9 


15.5 
10.9 


13.5 
12.8 


8.4 
8.7 


17.8 
20.6 


22.5 
21.4 


U.5 
15.1 


3.7 
4.3 


2.3 
2.2 


IX.O 
IX.O 


lA 
lA 


4.0 
3.3 


5.9 
5.4 


5.7 
4.8 


19.0 
19.5 


20.4 
20.7 


23.4 
30.3 


9.3 
8.6 


10.9 
6.0 


IX.O 
IX.O 


2.9 
2.0 


13.4 
9.0 


12.3 
10.8 


8.3 

7.9 


16.2 
16.2 


22.9 
25.8 


14.8 
19.3 


5.7 
6.1 


3.6 

3.0 



ERIC 



i Lh8 than 200 p«r80Q8. 

• I4f8 than a.OOO p«rtOft8. 

• LMi tbaft 8«000 ptrf oft8. 

Bourct : Rtta^ulattd an4 computed from daU la 1960 Ctnaua of PopulaUon. 
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Tabic A-16.— PfcRttNT of Persons 25 Years Old and Over, by Years of 
School Completed, by Residence, Color, and Sex, by Divisions, for 
THE CoN»uiiiNous United Statbs: 1960- -Con. 



Mvl«lc«, rttl4tmt, color, 
md Ml 



TttfO of MlMl 



pitted 



irooB 

U mi 
ovor 






tlOMUfT OtlMOl 


nxgk mhatX 


CoUiC* 




1 toi 


5 to 6 


7 


• 


1 to 3 


i 


1 to 3 


4 or 
■ort 


100. 0 
100.0 


0.9 
0.3 


i.O 
2.2 


6.3 
3.9 


1.7 

9.0 


39.7 
30.9 


U.i 
U.l 


i..9 
30.i 


4.3 

U.l 


* 

1.7 
2.4 


^100.0 
100.0 


1.4 

i.« 


29.1 
U.3 


19.9 
11.3 


U.l 
9.9 


19.0 

a.7 


ll.i 
U.2 


6.9 

U.7 


1.1 

4.3 


0.1 

1.6 


100.0 
100.0 


1.2 
1.0 


6.0 
i.2 


7.0 
9 7 


1.0 

9t i 


29.2 


U.9 

19.0 


21.2 
26.7 


6.3 
9.9 


6.6 
3.1 


100.0 
100.0 


9.0 
i.3 


16.0 
13.9 


19.3 
U.3 


1.9 

10.0 


11.1 
11.6 


11.0 
11.9 


U.O 
U.6 


3.2 
4.3 


2.9 
1.9 


100.0 

ioo!o 


0.1 

o!? 


3.4 
2!6 


9.0 


9.6 


21.3 
•V. y 


16.1 

17.2 


24.5 
31.9 


10.6 

U.7 


U.O 
6.1 


100.0 
100.0 


3.3 
2.1 


U.i 


11.9 

10.7 


l.i 


16.1 

16.9 


20.9 
23.1 


15.3 
11.9 


6.0 
6.4 


4.9 
3.9 


100.0 
100. 0 


3.1 

l.i 


19.3 
1.9 


16.9 

U.7 


19.0 
li.3 


13.1 
U.i 


19.9 
11.0 


U.O 
19.7 


4.1 
6.6 


3.0 
3.1 


100.0 
100.0 


12.1 

*.i 


43.3 
26.3 


19.6 

23.1 


9.i 
U.I 


5.3 
9.0 


6.3 

11.7 


2.6 

9.7 


0.7 
1.2 


0.6 
1.6 


100.0 

ido.o 


• .V 

1.1 


1.2 


13.9 


U.l 
10.7 


13.3 
13*3 


17.9 
19.6 


17.6 
23.3 


9.9 
6.9 


6.2 

4.3 


100.0 
100.0 


U.3 
7.1 


39.2 
29.1 


11.9 

20.1 


9.9 

12.9 


7.2 
9.2 


9.6 

U.l 


9.3 
7.9 


1.4 

1.7 


1.6 

2.7 


100.0 
100.0 


1.3 

x\2 


9.1 
3!9 


7.7 

r. U 


6.1 

6.1 


12.3 

M.l 


11.1 

19.7 


22.4 
X.O 


11.1 
U.l 


14.4 
1.2 


100.0 
100.0 


6.2 
4.2 


23.i 
17.i 


16.8 
16.2 


9.1 

10.0 


10.0 

11.1 


16.2 
19.9 


10.4 
12.9 


3.9 

4.0 


4.0 
4.7 


100»0 
100.0 


3.1 
l.i 


17.7 
9^9 


19.3 
U.6 


10.9 
10.2 


23.6 
29.1 


U.l 
17.6 


10.7 
14.7 


3.1 
4.7 


2.0 
2.6 


100.0 
100.0 


U.6 
«.3 


42.1 
26.9 


20.9 
HA 


7.9 

U.9 


9.2 

U.2 


9.6 

11.3 


2.0 
3.1 


0.6 

1.3 


0.9 
1.3 


100.0 
100.0 


3.r 

2.1 


19.1 
10.9 


13.9 
12.9 


9.0 
9.0 


11.9 
19.1 


19.9 
11.1 


14.7 
11.1 


9.0 
9.9 


4.7 
3.3 


100.0 
100.0 


12.1 

7.9 


37.9 
26.9 


11.0 

21.3 


7.2 
9.9 


9.2 

U.9 


1.6 

12.1 


4.2 
5.0 


1.3 
1.6 


1.4 
2.0 


100.0 
100.0 


1.3 
0.9 


6.1 
i.6 


1.0 

7.i 


6.3 
9.1 


19.1 
19.2 


11.1 

20.6 


22.9 
21.9 


10.3 
10.1 


11.6 
6.7 


100.0 
100.0 


7.9 
4.1 


29.7 
11. • 


17.1 
16.6 


1.4 

9.2 


12.4 
U.l 


U.9 
19.1 


1.6 

10.6 


3.1 
3.1 


2.9 

3.7 



rrmmiaMnui 

iMrol fm 

mu 

roMit , 

HUO , 

roMdt 



■urftl Monftr* 

HUt 

f9mX9 



tot HUt... 

rMoit. 



ttrl«a 



Mite: 



HUt... 
rOMUt. 

MMmto: HUo... 

ftaolo. 



Wtei 



mm munic 

BmI fm 

NUt 

roMit 

i HUo 

rMBlO 



Mtet 



Kurol Nonftr* 
NUt 

rtMit 



McnuMtet HUt... 



Urto 



NUt... 

rtooit. 

Hot^tot tklo... 

roaolt. 



Hurol fm 



NUo... 

rtMit. 

NUt... 

rtMit. 



mu , 

roMio , 



! HUt... 
FtMlt. 



Vhlte: HUt... 

roMio. 

NoMhlto: NUt... 

rtatlt. 



ERIC 



O Lftf than 8,000 ptnoos. 

louret : RtUbuUttd sfld computid turn diaU In 1960 Ctoioi of PopuUtloo. 
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Table A-1«.-P»»cint of Persons 25 Y«am Old and Ovbr. by v-aiw or 
School Complitid. by Residehce. Colob. and StxTw bmnw^ J^l 

THE GoNIEBMINOUt UnOTD StAWS; 1960-Con. *^IVIIIOHS, POR 



tart 
33 yttrt 

OU Mi 



YtM or •eteol co^uu4 



I to 



3 to i 



Men 



1 to 3 



Collift 



I to 3 



1*1 to: 



W9r sovni conui 

mirtX rum 

mi9 , 



Nan«iato: mi:.. 



Rural Umtum 
y^iUi Niit 

fMAlt , 

Nontftlto: mi9 

FtMlt 



Urbw 



Non^Uto: NRlt 



Niit... 
rtatlt. 



Uhltot 



NQB^to: 



Muni rom 

Nilt 

roflilo , 

Niit 

Ftfltlo 



Nat 

FtMU , 



Hcn^toi Nat... 

rtMlt. 



mut Nat... 
rtaat. 

NviMiatot Nat... 

FtMlt. 



FAcirte 

Hura fin' 



wikitot 



Moni4ato: 



Nat... 
rtaat. 

Nat... 

Ftaat. 



fturtl Nonf in 

Nat , 

Ftaat 



taiM^tot Nat... 

FtMlt. 



UrbMi 



Whlto: 



Hilt... 
FtMit. 

Nonwhito: Nat... 

FtMlt. 



100. 
100. 

100. 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



lOO.O 
100.0 

^100.0 
lOO.O 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100. 0 
100.0 

lOO.O 
lOO.O 



100. 0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



4.1 

3.0 
U.7 

t.f 



4.7 
3.7 

u.o 

10.0 



2.t 

3.0 

7.3 
3.3 



1.3 
0.t 

33.9 
41. • 



3.3 
l.t 

33.3 
3t.9 



1.3 
1.1 

4.3 
3.9 



3.3 
1.4 

•.• 

3.3 



3.3 
1.3 

7.0 
3.0 



1.4 
1.3 

4.3 

3.4 



13 
9.3 

33.7 



7.3 
1.0 

33.3 
16.7 



4.9 

3.7 

15.3 
10.i 



6.3 
4.3 

13.3 
11.3 



3.« 
3.0 

11.3 
7.6 



6.0 
3.6 

U.6 

7.3 



3.6 

3.1 

14.3 
9.3 



3.3 
3.7 

•.6 

6.3 



13. 
11. 



16 

19.4 



7.t 

7.4 

13.t 
14.9 



3 

3.4 



10.0 
10.3 



6 

4.t 

11.7 
11.3 



4.4 
3.9 

10.3 
10.1 



6.4 

4.4 

•.4 
9.0 



3.7 
4.4 



10.1 
9.6 



4.4 

3.i 

•.9 

i.3 



10.4 
9.3 

•.3 

U.l 



9.3 
•.• 

0.3 

10.7 



6.3 
3.6 
9.1 
9.t 



6.0 

3 

6.3 

3.7 



3.7 
4.3 

3.7 
6.6 



4.3 
3.3 

7.3 
7.1 



6.6 

4.4 

4.i 

4.1 



6.1 
4.6 

6.3 
6.t 



4.3 
3.3 

6.3 
3.9 



It.t 

17.7 

•.6 

13.6 



13. 
13. 

•.7 

11 



11 

10. • 

11.3 
U.3 



36.7 
It. 3 

10.1 
9.4 



20.0 
16.6 

11.3 
11.3 



13.3 
13.t 

I3.t 
13.9 



23.9 

ii.3 

13.7 

13. i 



19.4 
16.3 

14.9 
13.6 



14.3 
13.7 



13.3 
13.3 



17. • 
21.3 

7.3 
13.1 



17.t 

31.3 

9.6 
13.9 



It.O 
19. • 

16.3 
19.t 



U.4 
20.3 
10.4 
10.0 



19.2 
21.2 

;6.2 

14.5 



li.4 

19.1 

20.3 
22.3 



17.6 

20.0 

13.2 
14.1 



20.3 
22.4 

21.2 
21.9 



19.3 
20.2 

20.3 
21.9 




•Lttftbta 2.000 ptrtooi. 
Souitt : R^tituUtfa aoU computtd from OaU In 1900 Ctoiut of Population. 



16. 

20. 

4. 
3. 



21 

2i.6 

10.1 
12.7 



24.9 

32. 

U. 
11. 



23. 
29. 

11. 
11. 



23.3 
33.2 

li.4 

22.4 



23.0 
30.3 

27. i 

35.2 



23.5 
31.1 

17.7 
22.7 



23.4 
33.2 

21.1 
26.3 



3.t 
6.0 

1.7 
l.t 



12.1 
11.3 

4.3 
4.0 



t.O 
U.9 

2.7 
2.0 



9.0 

11.7 

3.3 
3.2 



13.3 
14.0 

t.O 

7.9 



•.9 

U.7 

6.3 

7.3 



9.3 

11»0 

5.6 
6.5 



13.9 
13.6 

U.o 

10.6 
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Tabic A-21.-Sti*cTED Results of the Analysis of Factors Influencino 
Median Income of White Families influencing 

1. R uraLFarm Population of the Conterminous United States: 1959 



CMUMt Ufa. 

Mlt um^icqrwQi raw 



25 to u /••rt*.*!!!!!!!!;!!!;.*!|.*;i.\*|;; ii;;;;;;; 

0 U> 6 yvtrt if tehool 

12 yvart or of Mbool 



^^IVllJfjm^V^^ ~r^-fM» «4UU Ml*. «tK> art: 
rtratrs and f«m i> iii«trs 

r» l afcp rw «tf fan forwo 

0)«raum and kl'jdr^ wwten 



A ^rata alw of ntrai-fam t^u faaily 

Nwm of a^logh'tf ruraX-far« t^u ftaalta. 
to ■tfgpoutw eant«ra. 



M|t«aalon 

eotffieUnt 


StandaN 
dtvlatlon 


cotffielant 




109.3123 






.0003 
3.9912 


.2132 


1.9130 


3.0931 
2.4743 


.0167 
.0106 


3191 
*2.0907 


.79«3 
.4919 


-.4912 
.0604 


-l.^U7 
-2.4040 
n4.Q221 
3.7349 


.••77 
2.144# 
l.«034 

1.7417 


-.0393 

• -.Q^Q^ 

.1729 
.0419 


^2C6.9044 
hi. 9909 
*a4.9«J0 


21.7612 
1.2030 
14.3929 


.1241 
.1396 
.3423 



Itililplt eomiailon cotffieim. 
^^^•rd trror rm tailaate. 



.7011 
*9.7260 



- BtprtttDU atro. 

»Tht rtirtitlon cocfflcltnt w.i •Igiilflc.ntljr different from tero at the 05 lerel 
Bouf^: Retabttleted .od eompttted daU 1b Cento, of PopiUaUon. 

2. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the Contcrminoui United Statei: 1959 



lAdaptodtni variable 



Conatant tem 

»ilU Mia una^loyaani rtU. 



29 to 44 mr«..*.'!.*.'!!!.'*ii;*|.'|*****|;;;y; 

0 to 6 ytara of aehool 

12 yvars or aort of a«i»ol ! ! ! ' ! 

nirai-Boitfa« yhlU aala# «ho a}«: 

crtft«»©, fomm, and ttodr*i*wiiw;;;;;;;;*; 

F6i« laborara and fan fomm 

0|arativta and Mudrcd vorkara 



Itafrtaaton 

eoafficiant 



5tandart 
dcrlatlon 



Avtraia alat of rural-nonfani whita faally 

ftTCant of ^^IcTtd nirai-oorfar* whlta faaalaa. 
froilaity to attropoUtan eanUrt 



* 3670. 9321 
^90.4300 



•IV. 0028 
9.9443 



*-2«.0043 
1.7017 



J-20.3489 
MO. 3037 
*U.9969 
^9.9600 



n4o.aoo4 

* 17. 9291 
^39.9632 



116.9998 

4.3902 



2.8629 
3.0979 



1.0987 
1.2900 



2.49CS2 
2.3990 
2.0860 
1.9071 

22.2209 
1.6663 
16.4060 



^lii.iplt eorralaticn voafflciant. 
j^andard •trot of aatiaata 



atta 

eoafficiant 



.1664 



-.1197 
.0338 



-.4C21 
.0238 



-.1343 
-.0773 
.1129 
.1090 

.1120 
.1647 
.3997 



.7029 
941.8636 



*• AtpreatoU get o. 

^The rtrmlon coemdent wm •ifnlflcntl^ different from tero at the .05 lerel. 
ErJc * computet! fr^a d.U In 1960 Cmut of Populttlon. 
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Table A-21.— Selected Results of the Analysis op Factors Influencino 
Median Income of White Families— Con. 



3. Rural-Farm Population of the Northeast Region: 1959 



tnd«p«otent viriibli 


eotffleltni 


Stand irt 
dtvlttlon 


Uti 

0<Mf riolin^ 




^M99.M42 






Avtrtgt vtliM of finland and bulldlnfi p$r firm* . 


*20.2392 


22.6661 

.0014 


.2318 




Ptrctnt of rvril^fini vlilte Mlii utoo irti Mtd; 


11.6540 

< *tdJL,*t 


.20)9 

.24a 
.1266 




8.3669 




Ptrctnt or ruril-rira mif» afid 29 y«irt «nd ovtr, wtio 
htv« coipltWd: 


-.6573 
*-7.«lS4 


8.1619 




4.6693 


«*.0122 
-.2134 




3.6908 


Ptrctnt of t^Ioytd rurti-rir« mif i4» trtt 


*«.3399 
-2.42U 
^•13.6669 


3.2697 
6.3486 
9.9019 
9.9379 


.2986 

.0332 
-.2942 
-.1229 












-26.9391 
-3.29U 

h7.6l00 




-.0269 
-.0784 

.3740 


Fvrctnt of t^Ioytd rural-ftr* MU ftHlti 


70.6464 
4.4194 
4.2419 





Nultlplt eomUilOR co^ffiouni, 



Standirt arror of ■ail— W 318.2960 

— RePiCffots sero. 

»Th« reffrt86loo coefficient was slgDlllcaDtly different from lero at the .05 lefel. 
Source : RetAbulated and eomputtd from data In i960 Cenaua of Population. 



4. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the Northeast Region: 1959 



Indapandant varlabla 


HitMaalQQ 

eotfflolant 


Standari 
dtvlatloQ 


Sata 

cotff lelani 




^6333.1922 
-2.6130 








28.1)19 
16.3697 

13.2877 
13.9)90 


-.0120 


Pvrcant of niral-oonfara whit* Mlaa who ar« «td: 
29 to 44 ytart 


-9.1909 
*94.0990 

««.9749 
^-*1.9770 


-.0997 
.9974 

-.0649 
-.8374 


Hrcani of rural-nonfara Mlaa» agad 29 ytara and ov«r, utio 
bava eo^Itttd: 


9.9329 
9.0697 


Farcaoi of rural WMnfaiv mUf Mtoo art a^loyvd aa: 


4U.397) 
-.0977 
J -92.6619 
^-l;.4222 

-199.1226 


38.1979 
9.4)01 

24.6429 
9.4980 

112.6X9 


.2)81 
..0008 
-.3191 
-.17J5 

..09)1 






Avtmt alat of niralfkonfani w|iit« tmMf 


Ftrcani of a^loytd mral^tonfani «hlt« faMl 


-11.1417 


6.6644 


-.1604 




4.7989 


9.9694 


.8623 



Nultipla corralation eotrfioiant 6424 

Standard arror of aatiiiau 4i4.)987 




- Repreients tero. 

»The reifesslon coefficient wns 8lfnlflcont!>* different from uro at the .05 lefel. 
Source: R#Ubulated and computMl from data In 1060 r m8U8 of Population. 
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Tabic A-2L-SEUCTED Resulti of the Analviis of Factors Influencing 
MEDIAN Income of White Families— Con. 

5. Rural-Farm Population of the North Central Region: 1959 



CmUbI torn. 

Amrm* fXm ot fuwlmd aid buiUimi p$r f , 
ymiu Mit tM^xqymt nto 



19 to ^ yvirs ^ 

25 to M yvara 



Hrttni cr ntr4l«*fM Mto Mtd 25 mm ti^ 

0 V ' of Mbool 

12 fn or »rt of tcNwI **** 



HiTtni or t^loyvd rur4l-fir« wblto Mitt who 

'•t»r« tftd ftra mtftrt 

Cnrttm, fortMA, tnd kindrt^ wca>kort 

rtm Ittevtrt Md ftra forvatn 

Optrttutt tnd kii^dnd worktrt 



Awr^t tlM of nirtl-;ti« Miato ft^ly 

HK9nX or ti^loyvd rurt. •fm »4ato ftaaltt. 
frojtiaiv to virapolittn etotort 



lllff«Ml«B 

eotffleltot 


Sttndtrd 
dtviatlv) 


•tU 

eotfricltnt 


^XW.5^50 


12.U37 




^OCSl 




.1110 


U7.17I1 


5.90M 


.3170 


5.9159 


5.4W5 
5.4M 


.0197 

.03X3 


•1.5751 
^9.2599 


2.3115 
l.tTf? 


•.0C3; 

.1676 


-2.5612 
0.6352 
-.ttll 
^?9.f3l7 


I.rm 

3.4M3 
M30t 

3.5m 


-.0765 
-.037* 
-.0017 
.3902 


423.7311 


35.33Si 


.0966 


^7.5103 


l.i641 


.1094 


^25.3694 


3.3004 


.1395 



r^iiplt comlttlon cotffleltnt. 
SttBdti^ tiTor or tttlMto 



.7331 
5a.0403 



— E9pr999nt9 t9ro. 

»Th9 rtfmaloa co«acl9iit wai alffllflcfttttly dlffertnt from uro at tbt .05 Urrt. 
Soorct: KttabuUttd and eompuM fnm data in i960 C909ii» of PopuUtloo. 

6. Rural-Nonfarm Population of the North Central Region: 1959 



tndtptndtnt vtritblt 



COBOUflt 

Whlto nit unt^Iogrwni roto 

^Rtni of nirtlHMnftm Mitt who trt Mtd: 
15 to 34 yttrt ^ 

35 to 44 yttrt i. *!!!.*!.*!!!!!.*!!.!; 

•tiTtnt of rurftl*.)cnftni yfiito Mitt, ntd 35 yttrs ind o»tr, 
MVt (oi|>ltttd: 



0 to 6 |»tr« of oclnol 

13 yvtn or Mrt of tebool. 



Hrttoi or fMrtlHMRfM «hito Mitt «bo m tsloyvd m; 

fmtro iod ftia aiMVtro 

CraftoMn, for«Mn» tnd kiadM4 Mrtero 

fim ittartrt tad fim fotMiii 

Opmiivtt tad klAimd Mrten 



Avtrtft tlM of rurftlHionf tm ftAily 

HiTtni of t^loyvd ntrtl-Mnftra «aito fOMltt. 
frotliliy to Mtropolittf) etAtors 



JliVnttlOB 
ootffltltnt 



^3359.6997 
^54.7171 



*>1.7340 
^1.3771 



.1974 
^12.6249 



^-9.5163 
•3.7239 
. 7.3926 
^34.7394 

-12.3723 
5.1365 
^33.9030 



Attndti^ 
4tHttl«t 



ittt 

eotffleltnt 



13.3690 




6.4202 


.2029 


4.3911 


•.0109 


5.1930 


.0637 


3.6916 


.0021 


3.0253 


.1399 


3.7016 


-.0920 


3.5793 


-.0299 


3.7995 


.0499 


3.47)5 


.3165 


33.5311 


-.0099 


3.7)34 


.0479 


3.4934 


.3695 



*9iltlplt torrtlttlon eotffltitnt. 
Sitndtrd tiror of t9Uaito 



.7395 
399.4693 



- a9pr999Qts s9ro. 

rfr99iloft 9Mflcl9ttt wai ilffilflcantly dlfftNnt from 89ro at the .05 I999I. 
ERJC^* E9t*b«kt9d and computtdl from data la if so C9D9U1 oe Pdptiiatton. 
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Tabic A-21*~Sb«cted Resultj of the Analysw or Factors Influencing 
Median Income of White FAiiaiES-Con. '^^-^'^cw^o 

7. Rural^Fann Population of the South: 1959 



Uidiptndtnt viriiblt 



CMt«it tonu 

Anrm9 f«iu» of riraliad mi buiuij«t ptr fw,. 
WhlU MXt uMi^ioyMnt rtto 



i9 to a yttrt!!;;.*!!!!!.*!.*.*;.*; 



0 to 6 yvtn ijt Mbooi 

I? >«ars or mn of •ehool 



far«ira and farm Hnagara 

CrsftMM, roratn, and kindred vorton 

Ubortra and rar« rormn 

ORarsttvta ajid kindred work«ra 

Av»rf|« attt of rurftl»rar« tddt* tmilj 

Ftrcani of •a^lof94 niral-fan uhlt* faaalaa 

rfpgiaity to Mtropeutan eantors 



MifraMleB 

eatfflolMt 


Standard 
dovlattan 


iitA 

eotrriettQi 


45Q9.M27 






^0006 


.0003 


.06K 






<*.10I1 




2.90t3 
2.1ii3 


.0601 
.0720 


.9913 


.9231 
.7649 


•.0147 
.0199 


^•3.7060 
U.36U 
^-3.X9f 


.f947 
2.0912 
1.3749 
1.096 


*.2639 

-.0793 
-.1009 
•.HO 


^76.3140 


24.3009 


.0939 




1.2627 


.1403 




1.9222 


.3237 



r^ilplt eorxvlailoB ooarfielaai. 
StaadaH arm of taiiaat* , 



.6134 
323.3362 



^Tb9 rtffr«99ioo coefficient wa« slgDlflcADtly dtffereot 
Source: R9t4baUt9(l aod computed from data in 1090 



from tero at the .OS level. 
Ceodua of Population. 



8* Rural-Nonfarm Population of the South: 1959 



tndependani variablt 



Conatant torn 

Alto Mia um^lomat rau. 



nagrviiion 

eovffieitnt 



^l3*to 24 "^•^^^•"1 whltA Mlaa wtw ara «td.- 

i3 to 44 

hav* eo^latad: ^ ^ " ^ **** 

0 to 6 ytart of aebool 

12 ytars or mrm of aclwol * 



'•JTZ^rf l^i*^ ~«l-oflnft« *<dto «iaa ybo art: 

rarwrt qd «ira MMftra 

Craftda9i., forMtn, tod klndfvd wktr* !!!!!!! 

ram Ubortrs and tu% tonmn 

Opmtlvaa and klAdrtd m^n.,////M 



Av9f9|a alaa of nirai-oonfarm Mhtt« faall/ 

Mreaat of a^loyvd rurAlHKjnfari faMlta. 
Proillty to wtropoliu jAUn 



Repreieoti tero. 



ftiltlplt corrtlatlon eotf/lclant. 
Standard arwr of aatltiat* 



^3924.7904 
*-^7.4610 



-3.2643 
-2.0279 



^3.4619 
^3.il03 



,^^.2994 

^-11.0173 
M.3)40 

1-9 



39.0633 
43.1944 
U3.391^ 



dttnlaid 
davlatian 



12.6949 

6.9033 



3.3740 
3.9034 



1.6319 
1.6224 



3.2271 
2.90 
2.67M 
2.0199 

27.3943 

2.10r 
2.7990 



.3929 
477.9304 



Q ^The rerre99lOQ coefflcleot wai dlfnlrtcantly different from «ero at the .OS Uvel. 
ERJC »tt*4>ulated oiul computed fnom data io IPSO Ceniua of Population. 
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Table A-21.~Seucted Results of the Analysis of Factors Influenc^o 
Median Income of Whito FAMiLiES-Con^ influencino 

9. Rural-Fann Population of the West: 1959 



CoMtMi Wm. 

Mit uat^layMat rtu 



eotfrielttit 



13 to 24 jrvtrt 

25 to M jF9trt 



p to 6 of MbOOl 

12 /tart or aort of •cbool. 



'^niSi^f .I?!"^ iwl-f«m i^fUW aalta who art: 
Ftravra and fan aaniftrt 

Snl^T!!!.'*'^"' worfctri. 

«r« Ubortrt tnd fm fomvn 

OptrUina and kijdrod vorktra 



«v9r«ft alM of tvru.fara «iat# family 

Nretnt of a^loyvd ntral^fara iddw ftMlta. 
Pro»liity to MiropoUtaA eanWra. 



^O0Q9 
*7,083l 



-.3715 
• 102 



-.1037 

.f790 

.7324 
.7204 
1.7222 

*-l§.996l 

.0504 
^6.0626 



atandai^ 



f.43«0 

.0001 
1.6*30 



1.2570 
l.li2i 



.ftM7 
.1239 



.ou 

1.0163 
.6973 
.9365 

9.0191 
.3d39 




Huliipla eorrtlation eotffteUnt. 
3fndt rt trror of tttiMt*. 
^ Ktprtflt&Uifro. 

» !»• r««rtMloa coeBcLnt w.. .Ignlflcntl, different from ,ero .t th. .06 I.t.1 
»•««.: R.tUml.« .ad «»pufd trom <UU 1„ l»eo C,n,o. of PopuU.lon.' 



»ita 

eoiffleltiit 



.1026 



-.au4 

.0001 



-.0134 

-.0311 



.0lt3 
.03t? 
.0535 

.am 

».079t 
.0032 
.«tl9 



10* Rural-Nonfarm PopulaUon of the Wcit: 1959 



Indtptndtnt viriabU 


Rtgrtatlon 
eotffleltnt 


Standard 
dtviatlon 


•tU 

eotfficitnt 


Coiaiant ttr«. . 








Whit* Mit UMi^loywnt ratt 


^3203.8391 


4.6613 




'^iTJi ti "^•l-ftonfam |4»1W Mlta Mho art wtri. 
13 to 24 yvart ^ 

p to 6 /aara of aebool 

^Pi^f^^l^ nu^iWtr. idata «it. ^ 

Amrift aiM of niral-ftgnft« faally 
Nrctnt of t^i(irad rMrtUmtfan miu fMlta. 
froiiiity to Mtropoiitan etnUrt 


*7.6399 

1.2777 
2.2557 

M.wei 

•. 5922 

*-2.3241 
-l.a431 
^2.4349 
-.203« 

M7.4593 
*2.3422 
11.6063 


1.0075 

1.33X 
1.3020 

.7330 
.3745 

1.0224 
1.0542 

.*7O04 

11.5452 
.8556 
.6657 


.1700 

.0452 
.0742 

-.1277 
-.0670 

-.1040 
-.0005 
..U76 
.0120 

*.204a 
.5620 


I^tiplt eorwlation ootffleitnt ,,, 






AtMidiJ<d trror of tatlMW 




.6631 
90.6911 





— RtprtMutt Mfo. 



^ me rtfrniloa cotmcLnt wa M,nlflc.ntl, dlff.r.nt from „ro .t tb« oo lerel 
ERIC'"'*= -ta in 19W C.««, of PopuUtlon. 
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Tabic A^22— Selected Results of the Analysis of Factors Influencing 
Median Income of Nonwhite Families 

L Rural-Farm Population of the South: 1959 



•at vf rif^U 



CcB«t«t Urm, 

MmAiU mlt uDt^ioyMrt nU 



'^iTw X '^•'w* Miff fm 

f^rsfBi or iMTtl-TM WMMUto Miff m9i 25 Mtrf 
hfw fo^lfto^: 

0 to * yvfn or tGlnoi 

U fi«rt or MM or fchOQl 



wA ovtr, «i» 



MrMRi or fiplogM rurftl-Tfra miMtilto Miff Nte tn: 
ffr« MMgfri 

fym iftortrt mA fm fofmn 

(^nUvM Mi klaiftd •ortorf 



^^^^ fiM or rural-CM aomiUto fMll/ 

Nrofot or 9^X99%^ niral-rtra iMmiUto ffMlff . 
^^■i^y to MtropoUtM ffnton 



AifriMlM 

eofffUlMt 



-.0470 



.0136 



-.MM 
M.I737 
•1.97M 

*26.027? 



Stoniaii 
iivUtlon 



t.oai 

.0009 
1.2711 



.fTlO 
.MIO 



.3i43 
.«3tO 



1.043 
.4523 

5.t394 
.4751 
1.3111 



•lU 

eotrrifiMt 



««.107 

•.oooi 



-.0127 
.0ft74 



.0174 
.0009 



-.1725 
-.47U 
-.0141 

-.0120 
.0i47 
.4373 



fWtl^lf fomlfitM fMrrieltBi. 
StoRitii fiTor of ffiiMto 



.5719 
33f.m0 
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